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ANDRE MARTINET ——— 


Elements of a Functional Syntax 


Whoever is concerned with the welfare of linguistic research in general 
and tries to transcend current parochialism must have wondered whether 
the label “‘structural linguistics” implies anything beyond the rejection of 
the traditional approaches to the study of language. If we refuse to be 
fooled by the general use of certain terms, we may be apt to conclude that 
the various “‘structuralistic’’ schools have little in common, except the 
attempted reduction of the phonics of the language to discrete units, the 
phonemes: a “linguistic structure” cannot be the same object for a dis- 
tributionalist, for whom only the respective position of the elements in 
the utterance is decisive, and for a paradigmatist, who concentrates on the 
type of relationship prevailing among commutable units. Structuralism, in 
linguistics, cannot be said to be a misnomer since all the structuralists 
operate with some sort of structure. But the use of this term by people with 
widely divergent outlooks certainly hampers, rather than promotes, mutual 
understanding and wide-spread cooperation. 

Yet, discussions with specialists of other branches of learning and also 
with linguists of “‘non-structuralistic” persuasion will suggest that one 
basic assumption is shared by those we might call the progressive linguists, 
namely that nothing may be called “linguistic” that is not manifest—or 
manifested—one way or ano:her in thai segraent of the communication 
Circuit that lies between the mouth of .he speaker and the ears of the 
listener. This circumstance makes contacts among members of the different 
structural schools worthwhile and fruitfu! as soon as good will is secured, 
whereas it is apt to prevent lasting cooperation between progressive and 
tradition-bound linguists. 

Contrary to what seems to be felt in some quarters, this assumption does 
not entail that linguists should restrict their field of research to the audible 
part of the communication process and disregard what is not observable 
there: speech can only be interpreted as such, and not as so much noise, 
because it stands for something else that is not speech. Few linguists would 
maintain that an acceptable analysis of utterances could be achieved with- 
out positing that linguistically relevant variations in speech correspond to 
variations in meaning. Yet, the ideal of most structuralists has been to 
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concentrate on the analysis of utterances with as few references as possible 
to what they stood for and, consequently, to identify and classify linguistic 
units on the basis of their distribution in the recorded speech segments. 

This concentration on analysis represents, in my opinion, a wholesome 
reaction against the introspective methods favored by tradition-bound 
scholars. Yet, it has been detrimental when not eked out by a consideration 
of the communicative process as a whole. The chief aim of language is to 
convey information and, if—as I believe—the aim of general linguistics is 
to understand what language is, how a language works, how it adapts 
itself to new needs and, thereby, changes, no true linguistic science can 
disregard this fact. 

An illustration may be welcome at this point: if we overlook the com- 
municative nature of language, in other words the fact that something to 
be conveyed is made manifest by means of something else, we are likely to 
miss some basic differences between the behavior of distinctive units and 
that of meaningful units: if we consider two segments like tomorrow and 
with the papers, we will know they are distinct because one can be replaced 
by the other with an accompanying difference in reference, as in he’/l come 
tomorrow and he’ll come with the papers; but they may also coexist in an 
utterunce such as: he'll come tomorrow with the papers or he'll come with 
the papers tomorrow. They are mutually exclusive at a certain point in the 
utterance, but they will be found in succession. All of this is attested in the 
case of phonemes: pass and pat show /s/ and /t/ to be distinct phonemes, 
mutually exclusive at certain points in the utterance; past and pats show 
that they also may coexist in succession. 

There is however a basic difference between the two types of unit: using 
pats instead of past, i.e. the succession /t+s/ instead of the succession 
/s+t/ results in either changing the nature of the message or spoiling it. 
On the contrary, using with the papers after tomorrow or before tomorrow 
has no effect on the nature of the message. This amounts to saying that, 
in the case of phonemes, both their phonemic make-up and their respective 
position in the utterance are distinctive, whereas in the case of meaningful 
units or segments, the respective position of the elements in the utterance 
is largely irrelevant. Of course, it is relevant in many cases: the man kills 
the bear is clearly another message than the bear kills the man. The question 
the syntactician will have to answer is How is it that what applies to 
tomorrow and with the papers in their relation to each other or to the 
rest of the utterance does not apply to the man and to the bear? In other 
words, why is distribution relevant here and irrelevant there? 

Please note that we are not concerned here with what has been called 
referential meaning and carefully shunned by a majority of structuralists. 
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ELEMENTS OF A FUNCTIONAL SYNTAX 3 


Yet, in order to formulate the problem, a central problem of syntax, we 
have had to keep in mind the basic communicative function of language. 
We have had to remember that the vocal nature of our languages imposes 
alinear articulation of non-linear experience: such an experience—an un- 
pleasant experience—as a headache has nothing linear about it; but in- 
forming the doctor about it implies the linear succession J-have-a-head-ache. 
Speaking implies itemizing; it results from an analysis of experience intc a 
number of elements, each corresponding to a linguistic sign. The signs cor- 
responding to a message are, with some exceptions, ordered in a succession. 
The phonetic form of each sign is, in its turn, articulated into a succession 
of distinctive units. All the languages that have so far been studied by 
linguists present that double articulation, and, in my opinion, we should 
agree to reserve the term “‘language’’ to such tools of communication as 
have it. 

Reverting to the first linguistic articulation, that according to which 
experience is broken down into a succession of meaningful units, it is im- 
portant to remember that the success of communication requires not only 
that it should include the requisite number of linguistic signs corresponding 
to the various elements of experience, but also that the relationship obtain- 
ing between the latter should find there some sort of linguistic expression: 
such an experience as witnessing one person introducing some one to some 
one else may be summarily conveyed by means of a succession of meaning- 
ful units corresponding to such elements of experience as three different 
persons (e.g. John, James, and Peter), a happening (the introduction), a 
time (e.g. last night), provided the relationships between these elements be 
somehow indicated: information must be given, not only about the parti- 
cipation of, say, John in the process, but also about the nature of that 
participation. If the participation of John consisted in being told by James 
who Peter is, the nature of that participation should be indicated in English 
by using fo before the formal element designating the person, say, John, 
hence to John. 

When this type of relationship is expressed by means of a special segment 
of the utterance, such as fo in the case of to John, we may be tempted to 
interpret fo as the expression of just one more element of experience, and 
it is hard to see what could be objected to that interpretation. But, lin- 
guistically, the status of to is, as we shall see, basically different from that 
of John because it combines information with the power of conferring 
syntactic autonomy upon the segment that follows. 

What, in language, corresponds to the relationships between the various 
elements of experience is what has traditionally been called “function” when 
we say, for instance, that this or that word functions as a subject or an 
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object. Function is, of course, a purely linguistic concept. In other words, 
function exists only in so far as it is expressed somehow in the utterance, 
As we know, nothing should be called “‘linguistic’”’ unless it is manifested 
somehow in that stretch of the communicative process that lies between the 
lips of the speaker and the ears of the listener. But we should not imagine 
that the formal expression of function will always be clearly identifiable 
as a given succession of phonemes. Function, as we know, is frequently 
marked by the respective position of the elements of the utterance. But 
even when its indication involves some phonemic difference, it may be 
impossible to locate or delimit it exactly in the utterance: in a form like 
Latin homini, we are at a loss to tell where the expression of the dative 
function stops and where that of the singular begins; we know that homini 
is a dative, but we also know it is a singular, because if it were still a dative, 
yet no longer a singular, but a plural, we would have hominibus with a dif- 
ferent choice of phonemes. In such a case, the indication of the function 
corresponds to a meaningful unit with both meaning and form, although 
we may find it difficult to formulate what that form is. The difficulties that 
we, linguists, may experience in formulating something is no indication 
that that something does not exist and that we cannot identify it and 
scientifically operate with it. 

Minimal meaningful units, both those indicative of function and others 
corresponding to the various elements of experience, have sometimes been 
called ‘morphemes’. But since many linguists would resent applying this 
term to a unit whose form cannot always be pinned down, I will rather use 
another word, namely moneme, which has been used with that meaning by 
some linguists of the Geneva school. 


The study of function, as previously defined, is, in my opinion, the cen- | 
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in uncovering and listing all possible ways of expressing the function ofa | 


linguistic segment. There seem to be three different types, all attested in the 
sentence Yesterday the President spoke in the auditorium. The first type is to 
be found in yesterday; for simplicity’s sake we shall assume that yesterday 
is a single moneme like its French, Spanish, arid German equivalents; this 
moneme corresponds to a given element of the experience which is being 
communicated, the one that might be defined as ‘the day before this day’, 
but it also implies that that segment of time is the one in which the related 
event is to be placed. In other words, yesterday is quite parallel to and inter- 
changeable with a phrase like in 1950, where the function of 1950 is ex- 
pressed by means of the specific moneme in; in yesterday we have a single 
moneme whose linguistically unanalyzable meaning implies a given func- 
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tion; since yesterday can be placed in other positions than the initial one, 
after spoke for instance, it cannot be assumed that its function is implied 
by its position in the utterance. Units of this type I suggest to designate as 
autonomous monemes. 

The second type of function marking is to be found in the following 
stretch, namely the President spoke. Here the function of the President is 
the well-known subject function; the same phrase could be used with other 
functions, as in J saw the President or I spoke with the President, and conse- 
quently we cannot assume that President with or without the carries both 
its meaning and the indication of its function, which was what we found in 
the case of yesterday; the is no indicator of function, since replacing it by 
aas in a President spoke will not change the function of President. The only 
circumstance that enables us to identify it as a subject is its position before 
spoke; the President is thus to be labeled negatively as a non-autonomous 
phrase. 

The third type of function marking is the most obvious one, the one we 
find in in the auditorium where in can be defined as a functional moneme; in 
the auditorium is an autonomous phrase with the same type of distribu- 
tional latitudes as yesterday. Functional monemes may be “words” such 
as in, i.e. forms which may be found separated from those whose function 
they mark by other forms such as the in in the auditorium, or they may be 
involved in inflexions, as is the case with the functional moneme ‘“‘dative”’ 
in Latin. 

All this leaves us with spoke, which is the nucleus of a predicative phrase 
which includes further the non-autonomous subject the President. The 
predicative phrase should be defined as what cannot be eliminated without 
destroying the utterance as such. There are languages where the nucleus of 
a predicative phrase, the predicative moneme, always stands in the same 
relation to the other monemes of the same utterance. If this predicative 
moneme indicates an action, the participants of the action (such as the 
agent, the patient, the beneficiary) will be expressed as such according to a 
pattern that leaves no choice to the speaker. These are the languages that 
do not distinguish between an active voice and a passive voice. In such 
cases, we may speak of a predicative function characterized by no positive 
mark: the predicate is the moneme by reference to which other monemes 
mark their functions. In a language like English, the predicative moneme 
may entertain different relations with the other elements of the utterance, 
as shown by the two utterance the man speaks the language and the langu- 
age is spoken by the man; in which case function marking is achieved 
according to type three (in the auditorium) by means of some functional 
moneme. The two functional monemes are formally very complex in our 
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present English examples. They are much simpler in their Danish equiva- 
lents: manden taler sproget and sproget tales af manden, glottal stop and -r 
in one case, -s in the other case. 


A number of circumstances have contributed to delay the identification 
of functional monemes as such: first, as we have seen above when trying 
to analyze Latin homini, the formal expression of the functional moneme 
is frequently amalgamated with that of some other moneme, so that who- 
ever insists on identifying linguistic units by their forms will reckon with 
only one unit per amalgam; the -i of homini will be considered one mor- 
pheme, which will hamper the identification of its two components on the 
plane of the contents. But even if this first hurdle is finally negotiated, the 
grammatical nature of these two monemes may induce the linguist not to 
separate them. By ‘grammatical’ I mean, of course, belonging to closed 
inventories, which is what we find for Latin cases and numbers. 

This might suffice to confuse the issue: few linguists have become aware 
of the fundamental difference between functional monemes that serve to 
connect a segment with the rest of the utterance (to in to John, “‘dative” in 
homini), whose character is, as it were, centrifugal, and other “‘grammatical” 
elements, such as singular or plural, definite or indefinite, which help to 
define the value of the segment to which they are attached: presidents, not 
president, the plural in hominibus, not the singular as in homini; the man, 
not a man or man. The latter are modifiers, with a centripetal character, 
whose relationship to neighboring units is of the same nature as that ofa 
non-grammatical moneme like an adjective; a functional moneme is not 
a modifier, but a link. 

But what has prevented even a scholar of Sapir’s acumen from acknow- 
ledging the basic difference between functional monemes and grammatical 
modifiers is the existence, in both cases, of concord. 

Concord amounts to using discontinuous and redundant forms for the 
expression of a certain meaning: in Latin fortes et acerbos hostes, the 
plurality of the enemies is expressed three times, and in three different 
places we are supposed to be informed of the nature of the participation of 
those enemies in the action implied by an accompanying predicate; in dis- 
cipulus uenit, the t of uenit, which points to a subject other than speaker 
and interlocutor, adds nothing to what was previously implied by discip- 
ulus ;! the same could be said of the -s of Engl. the man comes. Traditionally 
it is assumed and often stated that concord has a connective function: it 
should, as it were, help the listener put together what belongs together. 


1 Of course, discipulus uenio is not impossible; cf. the famous qualis artifex pereo. But 
a substantive subject is normally expected to be a third person. 
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This view is mainly fostered by a long familiarity with classical poetry, 
where poets are found to have taken advantage of concord to let metrical 
necessities determine the respective position of words in the text, so that 
only concord will show, for instance, which nouns and adjectives belong 
together: in incuruo terram dimouit aratro, concord, even more than com- 
mon sense, tells us that incuruo belongs with arairo. Even if it is found that 
incuruo aratro or aratro incuruo are far more normal constructions, it is 
a fact that concord has precedence over proximity, because no amount 
of syntactic ingenuity will ever connect two forms, such as incuruum and 
aratro, that are shown not to agree. 

In the case of discipulus uenit, the situation is somewhat different: here 
the nature of the connection between discipulus and uenit would remain 
perfectly clear without any personal ending. Yet there are quite a few con- 
texts of this type where concord affords the only way to a correct under- 
standing of the message: in an utterance like uenatores animal occidunt, we 
are dependent on the -nt of occidunt for the understanding that it is the 
hunters who kill the beast and not the beast who kills the hunters. It is 
true that as soon as we speak of “‘beasts”’ instead of “a beast”, concord is 
no help: uenatores animalia occidunt gives us no clue as to who does the 
killing, and we shall rely on the context or, if the context is ambiguous, fail 
to register the message in its entirety. In an ambiguous context, uenatores 
animal occidunt would still be understood, and we therefore must agree 
that -mt may act as an indicator of function. This does not mean however 
that we should consider it the formal face of one and only one ““morpheme”’ 
with a complex and best not analyzed “‘grammatical’”’ function, but rather 
as the amalgam corresponding to different monemes: permanent and fre- 
quently redundant ones like ‘‘third person” and “‘plural,”’ and a chance one, 
namely the indicator of the subject function of some plural nominal sub- 
jects such as uenatores whose ending fails unambiguously to mark the 
function. In any case, -nt is the signifier of several different monemes, just 
as are the nominal endings of Latin, and we have already seen that one and 
the same of these endings normally stands for both a functional moneme 
called case and a numeral modifier. The ablative ending of incuruo stands 
redundantly for ablative case and singular number, both being concurrently 
expressed by the same ending in aratro; but it is, by itself, an indicator of 
adjectival function in connection with a substantive of non-feminine 
gender ‘“‘in the dative singular,” i.e. accompanied by a singular modifier 
and a “dative” functional indicator. To people used to the expression of 
adjectival function by the simple syntactic trick of pre-position, the work- 
ing of concord for identical purposes seems formidably intricate and hope- 
lessly entangled with other grammatical processes. But if we concentrate 
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on function rather than form, the mutual autonomy of the various formally 
amalgamated monemes will eventually stand out. 

Once established, concord may be extensively used for functional pur- 
poses, but we should not imagine that it becomes established in a language 
in order to help listeners put together what belongs together. Whenever we 
have a chance to witness the appearance of new concord, we find that it 
does not arise out of a need to clarify the connections between the different 
segments of an utterance, but through the working of what is usually called 
least effort and what I would prefer to designate as a language economy. 
Language economy is, of course, prodigiously complex, and, off hand, we 
might believe that concord, which requires the addition of redundant 
elements, contradicts economy. But observation shows that, when school 
and prestige do not interfere, speakers faced with the choice between a 
shorte’ utterance involving adaptation to a specific situation and a longer 
utterance without such adaptation will normally prefer the latter: the 
French, who say nowadays il ne croyait pas qu’il puisse . . .instead of former 
il ne croyait pas qu'il pit . . . make use, in the subordinate clause, of seven 
successive phonemes (/kilpyis/) instead of five (/kilpy/) for the same amount 
of information, but they save themselves the trouble of deciding whether 
they should use one tense or another. Concord usually results from sticking 
to the same full form, whatever the context, whether it is repetitious or not, 
because it saves the speaker the trouble of adapting form to context: when 
reading was done by several people, the Romans would say /egunt irrespec- 
tive of whether the subject was specified or not. Substandard French les 
gens ils lisent le journal (/.. . iliz . . ./) for les gens lisent... (/...liz.../), 
which amounts to the same, is clearly a product of least effort. 

All this means that, through concord, a segment may be made to stand 
as the expression of a functional moneme, and the very fact that we could 
fairly easily distinguish, in the rather complex Latin contexts we have 
analyzed, between relational value and modifying role is a clear indication 
that we should keep apart what a one-sided preoccupation with forms had 
prevented many of our predecessors, both traditionalists and structuralists, 
from separating. 

Some of the statements that precede might perhaps be construed as if 
the distinction established between functionals and modifiers was founded 
upon a subjective evaluation of their semantic contents. Yet this is not 
the case: the functional moneme may be identified as that which confers 
syntactic autonomy on a moneme or a phrase that is not, by itself, auto- 
nomous: the phrase the auditorium is not syntactically autonomous in the 
sense that, unless it is accompanied by a functional moneme such as in, 10, 
or above, its place in the utterance will be determined by the function we 
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want it to assume: if it is the subject function, as in the auditorium is full, 
it has to precede the predicate; if it is the object function, as in they entered 
the auditorium, it has to follow the predicate. In both cases, the phrase 
combines with the predicate into a predicative phrase with full syntactic 
autonomy: it is immaterial whether they entered the auditorium precedes 
or follows such a syntactically autonomous complement as Jast night. It is 
clear that using the modifier the or the modifier a before auditorium does 
not confer to it any syntactic autonomy. But if we add im before that 
phrase, we make it independent of its position in the utterance: we can put 
itin one place or another without any appreciable difference in the message: 
in the auditorium, there are many seats or there are many seats in the 
auditorium. In other words, syntactic autonomy, a distributional feature, 
is the criterion which enables us to distinguish between functional 
monemes, which are connectives, and those specifications, called here 
“modifiers’’, which because of their grammatical status and formal com- 
portment have, as a rule, been confused with them. 


The adoption of the point of view presented so far entails important 
consequences, notably in typological matters. Within the present frame, it 
is fairly immaterial whether a functional moneme always presents the 
same form, as is the case with English in, or whether it has different allo- 
morphs, like Italian in, which also appears as n- in nella for instance, or 
whether it is occasionally amalgamated with some other moneme, as is the 
case with French ad, which combines with the masculine and plural articles 
into the “‘portmanteau” au(x), or whether it is constantly amalgamated 
with some other moneme, as is found in Latin cases. What is said here of 
functionals also applies to other monemes, whether they be predicatives, 
modifiers, autonomous, or non-autonomous. 

Now, a survey of the various morpho-syntactic typologies presented so 
far shows that even that of Sapir, which I would describe as the most 
elaborate and refined one, is, in the last analysis, based upon two, largely 
interdependent, formal features: first the amount of allomorphic varia- 
tion; second the degree of inseparability of certain groups of units. It is 
not my contention that none of this should be taken into consideration in 
typological work. But this is, at most, but half of the story. It is all right to 
consider how languages manage to express various “clations, but it is prob- 
ably more basic to determine what those relations are, and it is highly 
desirable to set up language types based upon the existence or non-existence 
of certain relations: it is worthwhile pointing out that, in order to dis- 
tinguish between active and passive, some languages make use of special 
inflexions, others of distinct suffixes, others still of special auxiliaries. But 
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it is certainly more important to stress that some languages do distinguish 
between a passive voice and active voice while others don’t. 

In short, we should never assume that what differentiates one language 
from another is essentially and basically a different choice of the formal 
means of expression, but rather the type of analysis of experience it repre- 
sents and the type of relationship prevailing among the corresponding 
linguistic articuli. In other words, whatever has to be retained of the 
Whorfian hypothesis applies to syntax as well as to the other aspects of 
linguistic structure. 


Sorbonne, Paris 
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History of the Central Bavarian 
Obstruents 


In discussing the history of the Central! Bavarian obstruents it seems 
helpful to begin with a short summary of their status in the modern dia- 
lects. Since the term Central Bavarian covers a large area with many 
geographical variations, I should mention here that the specific ‘target 
dialect’ of this study is that of the Salzachgau (SG). It is spoken in a region 
about 80 km. east-south-east of Munich and 40 km. north-north-west of 
Salzburg. However, most of the features which we have to discuss are 
common to the entire Central Bavarian area, and therefore supplementary 
data from other dialects will be cited whenever available. 

Before we can chart the phonemic inventory of the Salzachgau obstru- 
ents, a basic problem in phonemicization has to be mentioned. Word- 
medially and word-finally we find a three-way phonetic opposition: a long 
vowel is always followed by a short lenis (voiceless) obstruent, and a short 
vowel is always followed by a long fortis (voiceless) obstruent. Example: 
[ndosn] ‘nose’ vs. [ndffn] ‘wet (inflected form)’.? In such a case linguistic 
theory gives us several choices of phonemicization. We could consider 


1 Until now I have used the translation ‘Middle Bavarian’ for mittelbairisch. At the 
suggestion of Uriel Weinreich, which I gratefully acknowledge here, I change to Central 
Bavarian to indicate that a spatial 1ather than a chronological middle is meant. 

2 The same distribution is reported by E. Kranzmayer, ‘“‘Lautwandlungen und Laut- 
verschiebungen im gegenwartigen Wienerischen’’, Zeitschrift fiir Mundartforschung XX1 
(1953), 209: wi:dp ‘again’ vs. hittn ‘hut’. See also A. Pfalz, ‘Die Mundart des March- 
feldes”, Wiener Sitzungsberichte 170.6 (1911-12), 9-12; id., “‘Phonetische Beobachtungen 
an der Mundart des Marchfeldes in Nieder-Oesterreich”’, Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche Mun- 
darten IIT (1911), 244-260; id., “‘Zur Phonologie der bairisch-dsterreichischen Mundar- 
ten”, Lebendiges Erbe, Reclam Festschrift, (Leipsic, 1936), 9-16; G. Weitzenbick, ‘‘Die 
Mundart des Innviertels, besonders von Miihlheirn’’, Zeitschrift fiir Mundartforschung, 
Beiheft 17 (1942), 1-6, 64-68; I. Reiffenstein, ‘‘Salzburgische Dialektgeographie: Die 
siidmittelbairischen Mundarten zwischen Inn und Enns”, Beitrdge zur deutschen Philo- 
logie 4,2 (1955), 31; F. J. Beranek, Die Mundart von Siidmdhren (= Beitriige zur Kenntnis 
sudetendeutscher Mundarten 7) (Reichenberg, 1936), pp. 37-44; V. M. Zhirmunskii, 
Nemetskaja Dialektologija (Moscow: Leningrad, 1956), pp. 311f. 

ll 
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consonant length distinctive and phonemicize: /ndsn/ vs. /ndssn/. We could 
consider vowel length distinctive and phonemicize: /ndosn/ vs. /ndsn/. We 
could consider consonant quality distinctive and phonemicize: /ndzn/ vs. 
/nosn/. And, finally, we could assume a prosodic feature of the syllable, 
weak vs. sharp accentuation,? and phonemicize: /né-sn/ vs. /nd+sn/.4 For 
reasons which need not be repeated here,> consonant length is here 
treated as the distinctive feature, although other investigators have favored 
the fortis-lenis opposition. 
This is the obstruent structure in the Salzachgau dialect: 


labial dental palatal velar 
stops b d g 
spirants wé f s N x 
affricates bf ds gx’ 


With the exception of /w/ the obstruents have fortis allophones in 
gemination and in clusters in which the second member is /s f §/. Stops 
show the fortis allophone also in clusters in which the second member is 
/x/ or another stop. 

The phoneme /x/ has three allophones: the first allophone, [h], is a glot- 
tal spirant and occurs initially and after stops: 


/x6u/ [hou] ‘high’ 
/exads/  [khats] ‘cat’ 


The second allophone [x], is a dorsovelar spirant and occurs after 
central and back vowels: 


/médxa/ [mdoxo] ‘make’ 
/duax/ [duox] ‘through’ 


3 On terminology, see E. Sievers, Grundziige der Phonetik, (Leipsic, 21881), p. 164 and 
O. Jespersen, Lehrbuch der Phonetik, (Leipsic, 21913), pp. 202f. 

4 Or the ‘Silbenschnittkorrelation’, see N. S. Trubetzkoy, Grundziige der Phonologie 
(=Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague 7), (Prague, 1939), pp. 176f.; P. Trost, 
Bemerkungen zum deutschen Vokalsystem (= Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague 
8), (Prague, 1939), pp. 320f.; W. Brandenstein, Einfiihrung in die Phonetik und Phonologie, 
(Vienna, 1950), p. 89; B. J. Koekkoek, Zur Phonologie der Wiener Mundart (= Beitrage 
zur deutschen Philologie V1 [Giessen, 1955], pp. 32-34.) 

5 See H. L. Kufner, “‘Zur Phonologie einer mittelbairischen Mundart”’, Zeitschrift fiir 
Mundartforschung XXV (1957), 175-184. 

6 The symbol /w/ was used for typographical convenience only. The phonetic realiza- 
tion of this phoneme is [§], a bilabial voiceless lenis spirant. 

7 For purely synchronic purposes the aspirate and affricates should be analyzed as 
phoneme clusters since we find morpheme boundaries separating the two members. Ex- 
amples: /bfana, dsaxa, gxdiddn/ ‘the flag, the things, held’. Cf. the discussion by J. Fout- 
quet, “‘Phonologie und Dialektologie”, Zeitschrift fiir Mundartforschung XXVI (1958), 
167. 
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The third allophone, [¢], is a dorsopalatal spirant and occurs after front 
vowels : 


/bléxa/ [bléeca] ‘pay’ 
/séix/ [sdi¢] ‘smoke room’’ 


The following geminates occur in the dialect :9 


-bb- ~dd- -gg- 
-ff- -ss-  -35- -- 

We shall now turn to a discussion of the historical sources of the Central 
Bavarian obstruents. Such a discussion must begin with a stage preceding 
that of recorded Old High German,!° since the first traceable major dif- 
ferences between the standard language and our dialects stem from the 
High German sound shift.!! I assume the following obstruent system for 
Pre-OHG: Stage 1. 


Pi b2 t7 dg Kis £16 
f3 Po S13 hi7 

PP4 bbs ttio ddit kkig 8819 
ff¢ PPi2 $S14 hh2o 


The Proto-Germanic spirant /h/,7 had apparently developed two allo- 
phones in Pre-OHG times: word-finally, in gemination, and before /s/ and 
/t/ it seems to have given a velar allophone [x]: Old High German (hA)/ahhen, 
sah, sehs, maht [hlaxxen, sax, séxs, maxt] ‘laugh, saw, six, might’. Else- 
where it gave a glottal spirant [h].!2 In Pre-OHG the spirantal allophones 
of PGmc. */b2 dg gi¢/ had merged with the stop allophones.!3 Thus the 
phonological structure shows two distinctive features: one of occlusion, 


8 Cf. B. J. Koekkoek (fn. 3), p. 44. 

9 The Salzachgau dialect does not show any contrasts of short vs. long /x/. The 
geminate /xx/ might be included here, because all the other descriptions of Central 
Bavarian cite examples which indicate a contrast between ler s [x] and fortis [Xj, e.g. 
Spru:x ‘saying’ vs. §priX ‘sayings’, Beranek, p. 38. Further examples in Koekkoek, p. 43; 
Weitzenbéck, p. 102; Reiffenstein, p. 35; Pfalz, Marchfeld, p. 10. 

10 The term Old High German as used in this paper applies only to Bavarian and 
Alemannic, the dialects where the effects of the High German sound shift were most far- 
Teaching. 

11 In making the following analysis of Pre-Old High German and of the subsequent 
developments I have benefited greatly from the help and advice of William G. 
Moulton. 

12 See O. Behaghel, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache (=Paul’s Grundriss der ger- 
manischen Philologie 3), (Berlin, 51928), §§ 322, 385-389; J. Schatz, Altbairische Gram- 
matik, (Gottingen, 1907), p. 86f. 

13‘Ce mouvement (the development to stops) a atteint son maximum, de toute 
évidence, en bavarois et alémannique, ot! encore aujourd’hui les consonnes de cette 
série sont des occlusives en toute position.’ J. Fourquet, Les mutations consonantiques du 
germanique, (Paris, 1948), p. 86. 
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opposing /ptk bd g/ to /f ps h/, and a second distinctive feature which 
was either voice vs. voicelessness or fortis vs. lenis, opposing /b d g/ to 
/ptk/. 

The first phonetic step of the High German sound shift was the develop- 
ment of aspirated allophones for /pt k/ in all environments where they 
were opposed to /b d g/. Examples: [pi: pa, huppjan] > [phi: pha, hupphjan] 
‘pipe, hop’; [tand, étan, sittan]>[thand, éthan, sitthan] ‘tooth, eat, sit’; 
[kinp, mako:n, prékkixt]>[khinp, makho:n, prékkhixt] ‘child, make, 
dirty’. Although this was only an allophonic change, it opened the way for 
a change in the system of distinctive features. The pairs [ph--b, th--d, 
kh--g] were now opposed not only as voiceless vs. voiced (fortis vs. lenis), 
but also as aspirated vs. non-aspirated. Thus /b2 dg g;6/ could develop 
voiceless or fortis allophones, which they apparently did, not only in 
Bavarian but also in Alemannic.!4 The development of these voiceless allo- 
phones brought about the first structural step in the High German sound 
shift: the feature distinguishing /p, tz k,5/ from /b2 dg g;6/ was now aspira- 
tion rather than voice: [ph--p, th--t, kh--k]. It may well be that the 
aspiration of /p t k/ and the unvoicing of /b d g/ took place simultaneously, 
and not as a sequence as described here. 

The situation in the dental order deserves further discussion. Our 
earliest Bavarian documents suggest that the spirantal member of this 
triangular subsystem was replaced by a stop, although a few traces of 
spirantal articulation (indicated by the graphs dh and th) can be found. 
The problem is finding an explanation of how this pattern change came 
about: 

t7 dg th7 ts 


Po dg 


It is impossible to say why the development (spirant to stop) was restricted 
to the dental order, although the presence of an extra spirant, /s/;;, in the 
phonetic vicinity of the dentals may have been a factor to exert some in- 
fluence. My own tentative description is this: After the aspiration of /t/,, 
and the unvoicing of /d/s, voice was no longer a distinctive feature. Thus it 
was possible for /p/, to develop voiced allophones, at least in some en- 
vironments. These voiced allophones appear first in the clusters /Ip/ and 
/np/; somewhat later also in intervocalic position. It is difficult to say to 
what extent this allophonic variation operated at this stage. At any rate, 
the change [p]> [d] in all positions must have preceded the later change 
[a] > [d]. Since the earliest documents show the reflex [d] (expressed by the 


14 J, Fourquet, Mutations, p. 101. 
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graph @) in almost all instances, we can assume that the first change, the 
development of voiced allophones for /p/9, had taken place at this time.15 

As a result of these phonetic changes the Central Bavarian obstruent 
system had the following allophones, but there were no changes in the 
phonemic inventory: 


Stage la. 
ph; P2 thy tg khis ki6 
f3 dy $13 X17 hi7 
pph, pps thio §~— tty kkhig = kk 
ffs ddj2 $814 XX29 


Next we must examine the distribution of the unaspirated voiceless 
stops (2,5; 8,11; 16,19) in order to determine how the phonetic data of 
stage 1a should be phonemicized. Such 2 distri!sutional statement must, of 
course, take account of the scribal spellings. Let us first consider the 
geminates : 

After short vowels the-scribes wrote doub!e letters: rippi, dritto, pruc- 
cun< Pre-OHG */ribbja, priddjo, bruggja/ ‘ribs, third, bridge’. After long 
vowels and diphthongs only the earliest documents show double spellings: 
galauppenne, leittan, kenuakkan'®<Pre-OHG */galéwbbjan-, lajddjan, 
ganuoggjan/ ‘believe, lead, suffice’. Later the scribes wrote single letters in 
these positions. Examples of these geminates after consonants aie ex- 
tremely rare; where they do occur they show a single letter even in the 
earliest documents. !7 

As for the corresponding non-geminates, the older Bavarian documerts 
up to the 11th century show the characteristic spellings p t k for Pre-OHG 
*/b. dg Zi6/ in all positions. Examples: pein, prust, napulo, chalpir, lempir, 
kap ‘bone, breast, navel, calves, lambs, gave’; tohter, trinchan, peotan, 
pintan, pant ‘daughter, drink, offer, bind, bound’;!8 kepen, kacremmen, 
Frikisinga,'9 pifankan, tac?® ‘give, get angry, PN Freising, included, day’. 

1S Braune-Mitzka, Althochdeutsche Grammatik (Tiibinger, 1953), § 166f. 

16 These spellings are taken from Benediktinerregel and Exhortatio ad plebem chris- 
tianum. 

17 Braune-Mitzka cites uulpa, rinka<Pre-OHG */wilbbja, hringgja/ ‘wolf, ring’, §96, 
Anm. 1. 

18 For these spellings, see Schatz, Altbairische Grammatik, §69; Braune-Mitzka, §136, 
Anm. 1; K. Weinhold, Bairische Grammatik (Berlin, 1867), §§121-124; L. Wiil'ser, Das 
Hrabanische Glossar und die dltesten bairischen Sprachdenkmdier (Berlin, 1882), pp. 22f.; 
Braune-Helm, Althochdeutsches Lesebuch (Halle, 191942), pp. 175, 181, 233. 

19 Th. Bitterauf, Die Traditionen des Hochstiftes Freising, vol. 1 (=Quellen und 
Erérterungen zur bayrischen und deutschen Geschichte, Neue Folge, vl. 4) (Munich, 1905), 
documents 131, 132, 141, 174, 304, 443. Other examples for intervocalic -k- in Schatz, 
Altbairische Grammatik, §71. 

20 Braune-Mitzka, §149, Anm. 4. 
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After short vowels the reflexes of the geminates in the labial and velar 
orders were opposed to the reflexes of simple */b2 g6/ as long vs. short: 
rippi ‘ribs’ vs. napulo ‘navel; pruccun ‘bridge’ vs. Sikifrid ‘PN Sigfried’. As 
long as the old geminates (5, 11, 19) were written with double letters the 
same analysis was possible after long vowels and diphthongs: galauppenne 
‘believe’ vs. Jiupéstun ‘dearest’; kenuakkan ‘suffice’ vs. éuuikemo 
‘eternal’.2! When the double spellings were given up an analysis based on 
the long vs. short opposition becomes untenable. We could, of course, 
assume a complete coalescence of the reflexes of Pre-OHG */b2 g16/ and 
*/bbs ggio/ after long vowels and diphthongs, and thus arrive at a situation 
where we have a complementary distribution of short vowel followed by 
long consonant and long vowel or diphthong followed by short consonant 
at this early date. The analogy with the dental stops and the spirants, how- 
ever, does not permit us to posit such a coalescence.?? 

The analogy of the dentals may serve as a solution to this problem of 
analysis. In the dental order we find a three-way opposition after short 
vowels: (1) the reflex of */dd/,, appears as tt: dritto < Pre-OHG */priddjo/ 
‘third’; (2) the reflex of */d/; appears as ¢: tritu<Pre-OHG */tridu/ ‘1 
step’; and (3) the reflex of */p/, appears as d: quidu< Pre-OHG */kwipu/ 
‘I talk’.23 Here then we have a clear contrast between long fortis /tt/ in 
dritto, short fortis /t/ in tritu, and short lenis /d/ in quidu. 

On the analogy of the dentals I now analyze rippi ‘ribs’ and pruccun 
‘bridge’ as containing long fortis /pp; kk;/, and mapulo ‘navel’ and 
Frikisinga ‘Freising’ as containing short lenis /b2 g;,/, although this puts 
them in double contrast.24 The early ga/auppenne ‘believe’ and kenuakkan 
‘suffice’, where the geminates were shortened to /p/,; and /k/;9, are thus still 


21 This spelling occurs once in the Freisinger Paternoster, along with éuuigo and 
éuuigera. 

22 Unfortunately, the items containing postconsonantal reflexes of Pre-OHG 
*/bb dd gg/ do not occur in the Old Bavarian documents. Alemannic oppositions of the 
type uulpa vs. selbo offer no solution to the present problem. 

23 The change of voiced lenis [4] from earlier */p/ to voiceless lenis [d] seems to be just 
about completed in the earliest Bavarian documents. See Schatz, Altbairische Gram- 
matik, §64f.; id., Althochdeutsche Grammatik, pp. 97f., 127f.; G. Baesecke, Der 
Vocabularius Sti. Galli in der Angelsdchsischen Mission, (Halle/Saale, 1933), p. 151. Pre- 
OHG */pp/ which appears only in a very limited number of words is written dd or td, 
in the earliest Bavarian texts. Example: chledda, but also chlettun ‘burdock(s)’, cited by 
Schatz, Altbairische Grammatik, §66. These spellings seem to indicate that the reflex of 
*/pp/ coalesced with /tt/ from earlier */dd/ at this early date. The exact time is difficult 
to establish, but it is certain that the merger took place still within the OHG period. 
See also Braune-Mitzka, §167, Anm. 10 

24 See W. G. Moulton, ‘‘The stops and spirants of early Germanic”, Language XXX 
(1954), 35. 
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in contrast with lenis /b/ and /g/ in Jiupéstun ‘dearest’ and éuuikemo 
‘eternal’.?5 

The diagram which follows is intended to illustrate the changes discussed 
above. Its purpose is purely to clarify the discussion; it should not be taken 
as a Statement of the total obstruent structure at this stage, since it is in- 
complete. Developments which affected the aspirated stops (1,4; 7,10; 
15,18) will be described below. 


Pr b2 t7 dg Kis £16 
fy Po hia 
PP4 bbs ttio ddit kkig £819 
ff PPi2 A 
if 
“/_? 


me ia y 7 i 





Ps b2 ts / Ki «B16 
¥ 
PPs tti1,12 kki9 


The next phonetic change in the Pre-OHG period produced a structural 
change, namely an increase in the number of phonemic oppositions, includ- 
ing now a fortis-lenis opposition in the spirant series as well as in the stop 
series. This change affected the (phonetically) aspirated stops *[ph th kh] < 
PGmce. */p, t7 k,s/. Initially, after consonants, and in gemination they be- 
came affricates, while elsewhere they became fortis spirants. In the labial 
and velar orders, these new fortis spirants merged with the inherited long 
spirants: treffan < */drépan/ ‘touch’ like heffen < */haifjan/ ‘raise’; sahhan 
<*/sakan/ ‘fight’ like lahhen<*/hlahhjan/ ‘laugh’. In the dental order, 
however, this development introduced a new spirantal phoneme /2/;, 
which contrasted with inherited /s/,;3: wizzan ‘know’ vs. wissun ‘knew’. 

The new spirants were short in word-final position. Medially they were 
at first long in all positions; later they were shortened after long vowels: 
nominative scif, haz, ioh /skif, haz, j6x/ ‘ship, hatred, yoke’; but genitive 
sciffes, hazzes, iohhes /skiffes, hazzes, j6xxes/. Preterite greif, beiz, weih 
/gréif, béiz, wéix/ ‘grasped, bit, yielded’, but infinitive griffan, bizzan, 
wihhan /gri:fan, bi: gan, wi:xan/ ‘grasp, bite, yield’. 

25 Even in the earliest Bavarian documents we find only rare occurrences of medial 
-k-; cf. my footnote 21. In the later documents the reflexes of Pre-OHG */g/ are spelled 
g medially, and c or ch finally. The characteristically Bavarian p-spellings for Pre-OHG 
*/b/ survive much longer, but disappear in the 11th century. See Braune-Mitzka, §136, 


Anm. 1; E. Kranzmayer, Historische Lautgeographie des gesamtbairischen Dialektraumes, 
(Vienna, 1956), §27b. 
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New fortis /f/; was opposed medially to inherited /f/;, so that the latter 
is best analyzed as lenis /v/;. The relationship between the two is very 
similar to that between /p/; and /b/>. After short vowels, they are in double 
opposition: offan /6ffan/ ‘open’ vs. ouan /6van/ ‘oven’. After long vowels 
and diphthongs the same double opposition obtained prior to the shorten- 
ing; afterwards we find s/dfan /sla:fan/ ‘sleep’ vs. grduo /gra:vo/ ‘leader’ .26 
After consonants the /f-v/ opposition came about later: during the ninth 
century earlier helphan /hélpfan/ changed to helfan /hélfan/ ‘help’ which 
was then opposed to uuolua /wélva/ ‘wolves’.27 In word-final position the 
Old Bavarian documents show no spelling distinctions, and since later 
developments do not contradict this conclusion, I assume that inherited 
/f/; remained fortis in this position, and the new spirant /f/,; coalesced 
with it. 

Fortis /z/7 differed qualitatively from inherited /s/,;.28 Inherited ss we 
interpret as fortis /ss/,4; initial and final s as fortis /s/,,. A problem arises 
in regard to the single medial s,3, since ss,4 had been shortened after long 
vowels and diphthongs and is also written with a single letter by the 
scribes.29 These are the spellings which we find at this period: 


Word-initially : $13 sehan ‘see’ 
After short vowels: 533 wesan ‘be’ 
S514 essa ‘forge’ 
227 ezzan ‘eat’ 
After long vowels: — 513 caplasan ‘blown’ 
S14 wisan ‘show’ 
(from earlier wissan) 
27 wizan ‘punish’ 


(from earlier wizzan) 


26 Occurrences of inherited /ff/5 are extremely rare. Since none of the documents con- 
tain instances where an old geminate follows a long vowel or diphthong the discussion 
must remain inconclusive here. Cf. Braune-Mitzka, §139, Anm. 4; Schatz, Altbairische 
Grammatik, §77c. 

27 Braune-Mitzka, §131, Anm. 5; Moulton, p. 36. 

28 Most scholars describe inherited /s/;3 as a ‘sonderbarer Zwischenlaut’ between [s] 
and [8]. See Kranzmayer, §32a2; Braune-Mitzka, §168; Schatz, Altbairische Grammatik, 
§74. The main reasons for this phonetic assumption are MHG rimes, such as rosse/ 
gedroschen (in Ottokars Steirische Reimchronik, see Kranzmayer, ‘‘Die steirische Reim- 
chronik Ottokars und ihre Sprache’’, Wiener Sitzungsberichte 226 [1950], p. 4), and bor- 
rowings from and into Slavic. See E. Schwarz, Die germanischen Reibelaute s, f, ch im 
Deutschen (= Schriften der Deutschen wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft in Reichenberg 1), 
(Reichenberg, 1926), 11-22. For a recent treatment, see M. Joos, ‘““‘The medieval sibi- 
lants”, Language XXVIII (1952), 222-231. Here it is sufficient to state that in Old 
Bavarian /s/ and /z/ were in contrast and did not merge at the stage under discussion. 

29 The earliest Bavarian documents show a few instances where the double spellings 
were retained after long vowels. Cf. Braune-Mitzka, §170, Anm. 1; Schatz, Altbairische 
Grammatik, §74. 
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Word-finally : S13 was ‘was’ 
27 (h)waz ‘what’ 


If we were to consider these forms in isolation, the analysis would be 
simple: We would have two phonemes, /s/ and /z/. Both occur in gemina- 
tion after short vowels where they are in opposition with each other and 
with single /s/. After long vowels and in word-final position they occur 
only singly; word-initially only /s/ can occur. But now let us compare this 
distribution with that of the labial spirants: 


Word-initially: fi u3 faran, varan ‘go’ 
After short vowels: (f, u3 ofan, ouan ‘oven’ 
ffi offan ‘open’ 
ifs heffen ‘raise’ 
After long vowels: f, u, 53 grafo, grduo, grabo ‘leader’ 
fi slafan ‘sleep’ 
(from earlier slaffan) 
Word-finally : fs (h)ref ‘womb’ 
fi scif ‘ship’ 


It is evident that the distribution of the dental and labial spirants is parallel, 
except for the fact that the inherited /ff/; and new /ff/, have fallen together. 
Above we have analyzed intervocalic inherited f; as lenis /v/;, and the 
scribal spellings which alternate between u, f, and b have supported this 
analysis. If we wish to claim consistency for our analysis*° we shall now have 
to analyze the dental spirants likewise, although here we find no support in 
the spellings of the scribes. At this point I think it appropriate to ask what 


30 Perhaps I should repeat here that much of this analysis is based on the analogy with 
the dentals. We could disregard this analogy and would then arrive at a system where the 
labial and velar orders show short-long oppositions, and the dental order an additional 
lenis-fortis opposition in the stop series. This would give us a somewhat asymmetrical 
system, but I think that it would be a defensible solution, since there is no analysis which 
can do away with the asymmetry in the dentals. Since we would have to analyze the 
spirantal situation likewise for the sake of consistency, we would interpret the fortis as 
/ff/ and the lenis as /f/, and write for scribal hof, hoves, scif, sciffes /hdff, hofes, skif, 
skiffes/. It would also mean that no simple /z x/ would ever occur, since scribal haz, ioh, 
hazzes, iohhes would be phonemicized as /h4zz, j6xx, h4zzes, jOxxes/. For these reasons 
and because it shows greater conformity with scribal spellings, I chose the alternate 
solution which gives us a lenis-fortis opposition for the Old Bavarian obstruents. Cf. 
Moulton’s footnotes 81 and 85 which list evidence from Modern Alemannic dialects in 
support of this analysis. In much of the above discussion I have followed his argument. 
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symbols the scribes had at their disposal for indicating a lenis/fortis 
opposition. Their alphabet contained only two symbols for dental spirants: 
s and z; and the latter was already functioning in a double capacity, 
indicating both the new spirant /z/ and the new affricate /tz/, e.g. Awaz 
/hwaz/ ‘what’ and zehan /tzéhan/ ‘ten’. Also there was no vowel which 
might have served as a phonetic approximation in the same way that u was 
found in the labial order. The scribes would have had to invent a new 
symbol to indicate a lenis/fortis opposition, but since their training had 
been in the Latin schools of the monasteries such a step was highly un- 
likely. Thus we have to rely on structural criteria in order to arrive at a 
solution. 

On the strength of the new lenis/fortis opposition which we find in the 
labial spirants, I feel obliged to interpret inherited ss,4 as long fortis /ss/, 
initial and final s,, as fortis /s/, s;4 after long vowels and diphthongs as 
fortis /s/, and single medial s,,; as lenis /z/. 

Fortis velar /x/,; also differed qualitatively from some allophones of 
inherited /h/,7. These two were in contrast only between vowels. Examples: 
prehhan /bréxxan/ ‘break’ vs. sehan /séhan/ ‘see’; wihhan /wi:xxan/ (later 
wihan /w.:xan/) ‘yield’ vs. lihan /li:han/ ‘lend’. There was no opposition 
in word-final position: prah, sah, weih, léh /brax, sax, wéix, lé:x/ ‘broke, 
saw, yielded, lent’. 

The affricates resulting from the shift of the aspirates are most easily 
analyzed as clusters of stop plus homorganic spirant. They were apparently 
long after short vowels, but short elsewhere. Examples: pfad, tropfo, limp- 
fan /pfad, trépfo, limpfan/ [pfad, tréppfo, limpfan] ‘path, drop, be 
proper’; zehan, nuzzi, herza /tzéhan, nutzi, hértza/ [tzéhan, nuttzi, hértza] 
‘ten, useful, heart’; chorn, decchan, chalch /kx6rn, dékxan, kxalkx/ [kx6rn, 
dékkxan, kxalkx] ‘grain, cover, lime’. 

Summing up the discussion of the High German sound shift we can now 
draw a diagram illustrating the dynamics of these changes: 


- a‘ -  s 
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t rts tt 
ter 


Po 
(2) (zz) 


ds dit 


$13 (z) SS14 


Parentheses indicate phonemes or phoneme clusters which were not present 
in the old system. Dash lines designate changes only under the conditions 
described in the text; solid lines designate movements of phonemes to new 
positions. The phoneme /p/, has disappeared through merger; its structural 
position is now occupied by /z/. Thus /p/ has to be rephonemicized as 
/z/; in the above diagram. 

These developments resulted in the following phonemic structure for 
the obstruents in recorded Old Bavarian: >! 


Stage 2. 
b2 dy 816 
Ps tg tty1,12 Ki9 
pfi,4 tZ7,10 kx15,18 
fi,3 27 $13 X15,17 
ffi.6 227 $814 XX15,20 
V3 Z13 hi7 


Next we have to consider a phonetic change which produced an allo- 
phonic variation of the (voiceless) lenis stops /b/ and /g/. Around 1050 /b/ 
and /g/ seem to have developed voiced allophones medially. There are 
several indications which support this assumption. First, we find that the 
‘typically Bavarian’ -p- and -k- spellings tend to be replaced by the common 
Old High German -b- and -g-.32 Secondly, all the modern dialects in the 
Southern speech islands, which are known to be conservative, show voiced 
reflexes for [-b-] and [-g-].33 Thirdly, the later development of /-b-/ to [8] 
presupposes an intermediate stage of voiced [-b-], since voiceless stops are 
phonetically unlikely to develop into voiced spirants. And lastly, the later 
contractions of /-egi-/ and /-igi-/ to [ei] or [ai] (example: Frikisingas > 

31 See Braune-Mitzka, §131, Anm. 5, but cf. Moulton’s footnote 83. 

32 Braune-Mitzka, §136; Kranzmayer, §27c4. 

33 This group of dialects includes that of the Zimbrian Seven Communities, which has 
been isolated since 1100. See J. A. Schmeller, Sogenanntes Cimbrisches Wérterbuch: 
Deutsches Idiotikon der VII. und XIII. Comuni in den Venetianischen Alpen, (Vienna, 
1855), pp. 26-34; Kranzmayer, §27e. 
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Frigisingas > Freising) would seem to be phonetically implausible unless we 
assume an intermediate stage, where the stop was voiced.>4 The phono- 
logical structure was, of course, not affected by this change: the primary 
distinctive feature remained the lenis-fortis opposition. 

As indicated by scribal spellings and later developments the cluster 
/sk/35 developed into the unit phoneme /§/ shortly after the middle of the 
11th century. A considerable amount of scholarly work has been devoted 
to the phonetics of this change, but agreement has not been reached.% 
Most scholars agree, however, that the hushing quality of the new [5] was 
stronger than and distinct from that of [S$] or [s], which seems to have been 
the general phonetic realization of /s/,;. The phoneme /k/,; apparently 
developed a palatal allophone after /s/: OHG skiozzan, wascan, fisk > Pre- 
SG *[skiozzen, waskan, fisk] ‘shoot, wash, fish’. The subsequent coales- 
cence of this phonetic sequence resulted in the addition of a new phoneme 
in the spirant series: /§/ and /s/ are now in opposition initially before 
vowels: Pre-SG */Siazzen/ ‘shoot’ vs. */siazzen/ ‘sweet (inflected form)’. 
In intervocalic position and word-finally we find a three-way opposition: 


Pre-SG */waSen/ ‘wash’, */wase/ ‘lawn’, */hazzen/ ‘hate’; 

Pre-SG */fi8/ ‘fish’, */was/ ‘was’, */faz/ ‘barrel’. 
We can find sch-spellings as early as 825,37 but for this early period we 
cannot assume that this graph was phonetically identical with Modern 
German sch. Much more convincing are the plain s-spellings; e.g. mennes- 
lich /ménoslix/ from earlier */méneskli:x/ ‘human’. These spellings begin 
to appear in the early 12th century.3% 

If we consider the (probable) phonetic realizations of /s, z, §/, it is 

obvious that /s/ occupies a middle position: /§/ [5] was more hushing than 
/s/ [8], /z/ [s] was more hissing than /s/ [$]. There are few languages which 


34 Kranzmayer, §§200, 27e-f; P. Lessiak, ‘‘Die Mundart von Pernegg in K4rnten”, 
Beitrdge zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur XXVIII (1903), 120-124. 

35 This cluster belongs to the familiar group /sp st sk tr ft ht/ which was not affected 
by the High German sound shift. 

36 For a discussion of the phonetics of this change, see Schwarz, Reibelaute, pp. 23f.; 
Schatz, Altbairische Grammatik, §76; P. Lessiak, Anzeiger fiir deutsches Altertum XXXII 
(1908), 133; Kranzmayer, §42a3; A. Martinet, Economie des changements phonétiques, 
(Berne, 1955), §9.15. 

37 Bitterauf, Traditionen, document 516a: ad Asche. 

38 See Braune-Mitzka, §146, Anm. 5; Weinhold, §154 for more examples. A. Mayer, 
“Zum Alter des Ueberganges von sk zu 5”, Beitrdige zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache 
und Literatur LIM (1929), 286-290, arrives at 1050 as the approximate date for the change 
on the basis of loanwords from and into Czech. Apparently this new phoneme was long 
after short vowels, short elsewhere: Pre-SG */Siozzen, fiSe, fiS/ [Siazzen, fisSe, fi] ‘shoot, 
fish (pl.), fish (sg.)’. Later, after the apocope of -e, /§/ and /88/ are in contrast. 
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have a distinctive feature which could serve to separate dorsal and apical 
s into two phonemes.39 In such a situation there is a good likelihood that 
phonological pressure tends to cause the ‘middle phoneme’ to align with 
either one of the ‘extreme phonemes’, or with both. The latter development 
is what the available evidence shows for Central Bavarian. In all morpheme- 
initial clusters with other consonants, as well as in all clusters with /r/, /s/ 
became /S/. Examples for the clusters /sp-, spr-, st-, sl-, sm-, sn-, sw-/ are 
familiar from the standard language. In addition to these Central Bavarian 
also shows examples for /-rs-, -rst-/: /fersone, bars, gerste, wurSt/ ‘heel, 
bass, barley, sausage’. In all other cases /s/ coalesced with /z/. The earliest 
spelling which I have found that indicates this change is wissen for earlier 
wizzen/ ‘know’ in 1302.49 The evidence of the Southern speech islands 
suggests, however, that this merger took place much earlier, probably 
around 1200.4! The following diagram is intended to illustrate the changes 
which we have just described: 





sk s [S]i3 27 Z13 SSi4 227 
P | 
313 S [sh.13 | $S7,14 


Next we have to discuss a partial merger which came about through the 
spirantization of [b], the voiced medial allophone of /b/. According to 
Kranzmayer the change from [b] to [8] took place about 1100, but I have 
not been able to find any spelling indications for this early period and 
accept therefore the more conservative dating (ca. 1150) of other scholars. 
The form ébigleich for /é:wiglaix/ ‘eternal’ in a Carinthian document of 
1299 is the earliest reverse spelling that I have found.43 Examples: Old 
Bavarian skipa, tupa, halpa /ski:ba, ti:ba, halba/ ‘disk, pigeon, half’ > 

39 Bascue is the only known language that has both these sibilant phonemes besides 
'8/. Cited by Joos, cf. my fn. 28. 

40 Cited by Haasbauer, Zur Geschichte der oberdsterreichischen Mundarten (= Prager 
deutsche Studien 39), (Reichenberg, 1926), p. 46, with numerous later examples. 

41 Kranzmayer, Ottokar, p. 92. 

42 Lessiak, Pernegg, p. 124; Weinhold, §§124, 136. 

43 Haasbauer cites numerous examples from the Central Bavarian area, but they are 
all from the second half of the 13th century. Here again we have an instance where the 
small chancelleries near linguistic borders, e.g. in Carinthia, are more apt to produce 
revealing orthographic evidence for innovations than those in the Binnenlandschaft. 
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Pre-SG */Saiwe, tauwe, halwe/. This new spirantal phone differed quali- 
tatively from /v/,; and nowhere fell together with it. Instead it merged in 
all cases with inherited /w/, which by this time was probably a bilabial spir- 
ant, [6]. Thus, in the 12th century /halwe/ ‘half’ can rime with /Swalwe/ 
‘swallow’ from earlier */swalwa/.44 

At around i250 we find this obstruent structure in Central Bavarian: 


Stage 3. 


b2 do £16 

Ps tg tti1,12 ki9 
pfi.4 ts7,10 kxj5,18 
fi,3 $7,13 X15,17 
ff; ,6 887,14 XX15,20 
V3 W2 Z13 313 hy7 


Next we have to consider the far-reaching effects of the Central Bavarian 
Consonant Weakening, which started apparently around 1300 in the 
Vienna area.* It is difficult to establish a relative chronology since this 
development affected the entire obstruent system and resulted in a con- 
siderable amount of scribal confusion. Vowel shortenings and lengthen- 
ings, in particular the so-called Einsilberdehnung (vowel lengthenings in 
monosyllabic words) took place at the same period.*® 

Because of subsequent developments I assume that the first step was the 
doubling of /t/; after short vowels and its coalescence with older /tt/;;,1>. 
Prior to this development the dental stops had been in a three-cornered 
pattern of the type 


dta — dta _ dtta 


Such a pattern differed from the two-pronged pattern found in the labial 
and velar orders: 


dpa —  dppa 
dka —  dkka 


44 At this point the old three-way opposition rippi, galaupa, napulo ‘ribs, belief, navel’ 
which forced us to set up a fortis-lenis opposition ([pp:p]: /p/) has disappeared. In the 
meantime, however, interdialectal loan words have come in which established a new 
opposition word-initially before vowels. Examples: Pre-SG */bérg/ vs. */péx/ ‘moun- 
tain, pitch’; */bain/ vs. */pdin/ ‘bone, pain’. Thus I feel justified in retaining the fortis- 
lenis opposition up to the period of the Central Bavarian Consonant Weakening. 

45 ‘Mittelbairische Konsonantenschwachung’ is actually a misnomer since the 
North Bavarian dialects were also subject to this weakening. The results of this develop- 
ment separate South Bavarian from Central and North Bavarian in much the same way 
that the results of the High German sound shift separate Low German from High 
German. 

46 See Kranzmayer, §34a2; H. L. Kufner, “History of the Middle Bavarian Vocal- 
ism”, Language XXXIII (1957), 526. 
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The structural consequence of the doubling of /t/s after short vowels was 
that the distribution of allophones in the dental stops was now identical 
with that of the labial and velar stops. Example: OHG betén, bitten 
Ibéto:n, bitten/ became Pre-SG */bétten, bitten/ ‘pray, ask’.47 The new 
distribution is as foiiows: 


/b/: /[p: pp]/ /d/: /[t: tt]/ /g/ : /[k : kk}/.* 


Before we turn to the widespread coalescences in the stop series, let us 
examine the development of the cluster /kx/, whicli seems to have had two 
allophones, a long one after short vowels: decchan [dékkxan] ‘cover’, and 
a short one elsewhere: chorn, chruoc, chalch [kx6rn, kxriok, kxalkx] 
‘grain, pitcher, lime’. This is the distribution which we still find in the 
Zimbrian speech communities and in some South Bavarian dialects.4? In 
other South Bavarian dialects and in all Central Bavarian dialects on 
which I could find relevant data, the short-long distinction was lost, and 
in most Central Bavarian dialects the second element of the cluster was 
‘weakened’ to [h]. Kranzmayer cites khua, khruag, khnext, §tinkhn, bokh 
‘cow, pitcher, farm helper, stink, buck’ for Carinthia, Styria, and the 
Central Bavarian dialect of Landshut. For our target dialect we must 
assume the change /kx/>/kh/ in all positions. This assumption is sup- 
ported by this subsequent change in the SG dialect: in all positions, except 
word-initially before vowels, the spirantal element was lost altogether, so 
that after the coalescence of the stops (see below) the modern SG dialect 
shows: /gxua, gruag, gnéxd, Sdinga, bég/ ‘cow, pitcher, farm helper, stink, 
buck’. 

As these examples have already indicated, the main feature of the 
Central Bavarian Consonant Weakening was the complete coalescence of 
the fortis and lenis stop series: 


[Ps tg kyo/ > /b2,5 dg 9 216, 19/ </b2 do 216/ 


Examples: Old Bavarian péh, bein> Mod. SG /béx, b6"a"/ ‘pitch, bone’; 
Old Bavarian tac, dach> Mod. SG /ddg, ddx/ ‘day, roof’; Old Bavarian 
chruoc, gras > Mod. SG /griag, grds/ ‘pitcher, grass’. 

The next development affected the distribution of the velar spirants. In 


47 In the modern SG dialect: /béddn/=/biddn 

48 A. Martinet points out that the passage from a three-cornered dta—dta—datta pat- 
tern to a two-pronged dta—dtta pattern was a change which covered most of the western 
half of Europe in the course of the Middle Ages. See Economie, §4.66ff. 

49 For a list of these dialects, see Kranzmayer, §3.al. 
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intervocalic position /h/ was lost in all instances; e.g. MHG heher > Mod. 
SG /xéa/ ‘higher’.5° After the disappearance of intervocalic /h/ the opposi- 
tion between /h/ and /x/ no longer existed, since they had been in opposition 
only in this position. This absence of contrast may be a reason for the fact 
that the geminate /xx/ was simplified in all positions, so that the modern 
SG dialect shows no instances of long [xx].5! The complete coalescence of 
/h/ and /x/ resulted in the single phoneme /x/ which has the allo- 
phones [h, x, ¢], listed in the descriptive sketch in the beginning of this 
paper. 

Parallel developments took place in the labial and dental orders: the 
fortis spirants /f;,3,6 $7,13,14/ merged with their lenis equivalents /v; z,,/. 
Examples: Old Bavarian ouan, hof /dvan, héf/>Mod. SG /éfa, héf/ 
‘stove, yard’; Old Bavarian gilésan, los /gilézan, 16s/> Mod. SG /glésn, 
lés/ ‘read, loose’ .52 

We can now illustrate the developments of the Central Bavarian Con- 
sonant Weakening by this diagram: 


b2 dg 816 
Fok | 

| \ 

Ps ts tti1,12 Kig 

pf > bfi.s ts > ds7,10 kx > gXi5,18 

f1,3.6 $7,13 X15,17,20 
i f t 

V3 W2 Z13 513 hi7 


It has been mentioned above that a considerable number of changes in the 
vowel system took place concurrently with the consonantal developments 
which we have just described. Since the synchronic description of the 
modern SG dialect shows vowel length to be an allophonic feature depend- 
ing on the quality and length of the following consonant, we must posit the 


50 Braune-Mitzka, §154, Anm. 1, states that -h- disappeared in Central German as 
early as the 11th and 12th centuries, but he does not give any information on the date 
of this change in Upper German. Kranzmayer, §33b1, bases his dating (1300) on the 
evidence of Central Bavarian documents. 

51 Other Central Bavarian dialects retain this opposition, cf. my footnote 9. 

$2 Since the symbols v and z are generally used for voiced phones I chose f and s for 
the voiceless lenes of the modern dialect. 
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following phonemic splits before we can arrive at the obstruent structure 
of the modern dialect : 53 


b2,5 dg,9,11,12 816,19 
/ » Jf ty / ‘ \ 
b2,5 bb2,5 dg.o.11,12 dg.o,11,12 816.19 8816.19 
°, f1,3,6 $7,13 $13 X15,17.20 
f1,3,6 ff,3,6 $7,13 $$7,13 Si3, 8813 eo XX15,17,30, 


It is evident that this consonant doubling together with the phonemic 
coalescence of the long and short vowels is a further illustration of the 
passage from a three-cornered pattern of the type dta—dta—iitta to the 
two-pronged pattern dta—dtta described by A. Martinet.54 More data and 
considerable further study will be necessary to fully comprehend the 
mechanics of this transition. Evidently the type dta could have undergone 
two possible changes: lengthening of the vowel and retention of the single 
consonant, or retention of the short vowel and doubling of the consonant. 
Both developments occurred in Central Bavarian. On the basis of the 
available data 1 have been unable to find a statistical preponderance in 
favor of one possibility over the other. 

We can now chart the final stage in the development of the Central 
Bavarian obstruents. This is the structure in the modern Salzachgau 
dialect : 


Stage 4. 

b2,5 dg,9,11,12 816,19 
bb2,5 ddg,o,11,12 £816.19 
bfi,4 ds7,10 8X15,18 
f1,3,6 $7,13,14 X15,17,20 
ffi ,3,6 $S7,13,14 — 

W2 513 

3313 


Division of Modern Languages 
Cornell University 


53 Cf. my footnotes 9 and 51. 54 See Economie, §4.66ff. 
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Role du controle auditif dans 
la production des accents dits 


de mot des langues scandinaves! 


Tant qu’un phonéticien n’a pas les moyens 
de varier librement et a dessein les facteurs 
dont il est curieux de savoir le réle pour le 
phénoméne linguistique en cause, il ne 
pourra jamais résoudre définitivement un 
probléme comme celui des accents suédois. 

B. Malmberg. 


Il est bien connu que le chinois posséde des «tons» qui distinguent des 
mots pratiquement pareils au point de vue des phonémes qui les con- 
stituent. Or, le méme phénoméne existe dans quelques langues d’Europe, 
par exemple dans le suédois et le norvégien. Soit le mot tanken prononcé 
[tankon]; produit avec l’un des deux accents de mot il signifie ‘le tank’ ou 
‘la citerne’, produit avec I’autre il signifie ‘la pensée’. C’est pourquoi la 
séquence d« phonémes écrite tanken forme deux mots, qui sont différenciés 
par l’accent. Cet accent se superpose toujours 4 une syllabe accentuée non- 
finale de mot. C’est ce qui nous permet de parler d’accents lexicaux. Ilya 
plus de 2400 paires de mots norvégiens qui ne se distinguent dans la pro- 
nonciation que par l’accent appelé «ton». 

Dans le chant, la hauteur musicale du moins relative de chaque syllabe 
est imposée par le compositeur. II ne reste alors rien des «tons,» et ce n'est 
qu’en ayant recours au contexte qu’il est possible de se faire une idée de 
l’accent normalement employé, ce qui est trés facile, tout comme dans le 
cas du chuchotement, ou les tons se perdent également, contrairement 4 
ce que certains auteurs semblent croire. 


1 (Communication au Vie Congrés de |’Association Francaise pour |’Etude de la 
Phonation et du Langage, Paris, 16-19 octobre 1957.) 
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Les tons n’ont pas de fonction dans les rimes. Nos meilleurs poétes font 
bien souvent rimer des mots sans prendre garde aux accents lexicaux. On 
sait qu’il n’en est pas ainsi pour le chinois.? 

Les manifestations de ces accents scandinaves différent d’une région a 
l’'autr’ ; nous sommes encore loin de classer acoustiquement tous les dia- 
lectes 4 ce point de vue. Dans des conditions spéciales, l’opposition 
d’accents ne joue pas. C’est le cas des monosyllabes, des oxytons et de cer- 
tains types de mots combinés ou composés. On trouve aussi des dialectes 
sans distinction d’accents. Mais ce sont 1a des faits qui ne doivent pas nous 
arréter ici. Notons seulement que pour avoir une idée juste de |’intel- 
ligibilité des accents produits, il faut en laisser l’interprétation au sujet qui 
les a prononcés, ce qui améne |’emploi d’un magnétophone. 

L’étude de ce phénoméne d’accents de mot scandinaves est restée pres- 
que exclusivement l’apanage des linguistes, en particulier des dialecto- 
logues et des phonéticiens expérimentateurs. A notre connaissance, il n’y 
a que le neurologue G. H. Monrad-Krohn qui fait exception.3 Ce sont les 
recherches de M. Husson qui nous ont donné l’idée de rechercher si 
l'élimination du contréle auditif a un effet, ou non, sur la distinction qu’on 
fait en pronongant les deux accents. Nous avons fait produire sous 
assourdissement des paires de mots qui, au point de vue phonétique, ne 
différent que par les “‘tons.” 


Pour vérifier d’abord si nos sujets d’expériences distinguent ces deux 
accents dans des conditions normales, nous les avons soumis a un test 
préliminaire en leur donnant six mots a prononcer et 4 reconnaitre. Ces 
six mots, arrangés par paires, figurent tous a la fin d’une expression (suite 
de mots). Nous donnons ici, avec la traduction frangaise, les six expres- 
sions qui ont été soumises a chacun des trois sujets finalement retenus. 
Nous indiquons l’accent par les chiffres I et II. 


Sujet A (homme, Suédois, parlant avec un accent qui, selon lui, 
rappelle les dialectes du milieu et du Sud de la Suéde): 


. Den stora buren (1) ‘La grande cage’ 

. SA blev han buren (II) ‘Alors il fut porté’ 

. Den djupa brunnen (I) ‘Le puits profond’ 

. Hans gard ar brunnen (Il) ‘Sa ferme est brilée’ 
. Han fyller tanken (I) ‘il remplit la citerne’ 

. Den goda tanken (II) ‘La bonne pensée’ 


Auth wn 


2 Fang-Kuei Li: Tones in the Riming System of the Sui Language, dans Word, V 
(1949), 262-267. 

3 Monrad-Krohn, G. H.: Dysprosody or Altered “Melody of Language”, dans Brain, 
LXX, 4 (1947), p. 405. 
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Sujet B, homme d’Oslo (Norvége): 


1. Jeg vasker téyet (I) ‘Je lave le linge’ 

2. Det lar seg tdye (II) ‘Cela se laisse étirer’ 

3. Han hater bénder (I) ‘Il déteste les paysans’ 

4. Jeg spiser bdnner (II) ‘Je mange des haricots’ 

5. Alt det han finner (1) ‘Tout ce qu’il trouve’ 

6. Der bor det finner (IT) ‘Des Finnois habitent 1a’ 
Sujet C, femme de Bergen (Norvége): 

. Jeg vasker téyet (I) ‘Je lave le linge’ 

. Det lar seg tdye (IT) ‘Cela se laisse étirer’ 

. Det store hjulet (1) ‘La grande roue’ 

. Ham ma jeg jule (11) ‘Je dois batonner celui-la’ 
. Det store hoppet (1) ‘Le grand saut’ 

6. Na ma du hoppe (Il) ‘II (te) faut sauter maintenant’ 


Uk wn 


Répétons que dans chaque série, les numéros | et 2, 3 et 4, 5 et 6 ne se 
distinguent dans la prononciation du sujet que par I’accent. 

Seuls les mots soulignés étaient 4 prononcer; les autres mots n’étaient 
la que pour assurer une intention correcte d’accentuation. Nous avons 
choisi des expressions d’une méme scansion pour que I’accentuation des 
6 mots ne subisse aucune influence rythmique individuelle. 

Les sujets ont été placés, tour 4 tour, devant un micro de playback. 
Pour livrer au hasard l’ordre des accents, nous avons jeté un dé. Le sujet 
regardait le dé, puis pronongait le mot correspondant aux points résultants. 
Ainsi, pour le sujet A, trois points signifiaient qu’il devait dire le dernier 
mot de l’expression no 3: Den djupa brunnen (accent no J), six points: pro- 
nonciation du mot tanken dans |’expression no 6 (accent no 'I). Aprés 60 
coups de dé, nous avions 60 mots prononcés et enregistrés par magnéto- 
phone. Pour savoir quel avait été l’"accent demandé dans chaque cas, nous 
avions toujours noté le nombre indiqué par le dé. 

Le test propre consistait 4 reconnaitre l’accent des six mots prononcés. 
En écoutant l’enregistrement au playback, le sujet devait dire 4 quelle ex- 
pression appartenait chacune des soixante prononciations faites par lui. 
Le sujet indiquait l’expression en cause par un des chiffres 1 4 6, qui, pour 
une réponse juste, devait dans chaque cas se conformer aux points du dé 
notés par l’expérimentateur. Parmi ceux qui ont participé a cette expérience 
préliminaire, nous avons choisi les trois sujets mentionnés. Ceux-ci ont été 
en état de dire sans hésitation 4 quelle expression appartenait chaque pro- 
nonciation dans les 60 cas; en d’autres termes, ils ont reconnu I’accent 
sans avoir recours au contexte. 


Aprés le test préliminaire et le choix final de sujets, nous avons procédé 
a l’expérience avec assourdisseur. Nous servant d’un Stetoclip Danavox 
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(écouteurs doubles), nous avons conduit aux oreilles du sujet des ondes 
sonores provenant d’un générateur a sons, de fagon 4 empécher les sujets 
d’entendre leurs propres voix. Nous avons choisi comme son assourdisseur 
une fréquence a peu prés moyenne pour la mélodie de la parole de chaque 
sujet. 

La technique de l’expérience avec assourdisseur a été la méme que celle 
décrite plus haut: Nous avons jeté le dé 60 fois en notant les points et en 
faisant capter la prononciation par un magnétophone, qui rendait plus 
tard aux diseurs ce qu’ils avaient émis. Dans tous les cas, le sujet a dit sans 
erreur 4 quelle expression appartenait chaque mot, indiquant ainsi que, 
méme sous assourdissement, ils avaient produit les accents avec une intel- 
ligibilité parfaite.* 

Mais nous ne nous sommes pas contenté de ce contréle. Nous avons 
encore une fois fait jouer l’enregistrement au playback. Pour tous les 
sujets, le résultat a été le méme. Cela revient 4 dire qu’ils ont reconnu par- 
faitement l’accent de 2 fois 60= 120 mots prononcés sous assourdissement. 

A titre @illustration, on trouvera a la page 32 des courbes mélodiques, 
obtenues a l’aide d’un enregistrement oscillographique des fluctuations 
de la fréquence fondamentale de la voia. (Présentation sonore simultanée 
des prononciations—playback.) 

A notre sujet C, la femme de Bergen, nous avons demandé de chanter 
une gamme et quelques notes d’une mélodie sans et avec assourdisseur. 
(Démonstration par magnétophone.) Il ressort que l’assourdissement n’a 
aucune influence sur les intervalles entre les sons fondamentaux. 


Il semble ainsi possible d’affirmer que le contréle auditif ne joue qu’un 
role trés restraint dans la prononciation des tons suédois et norvégiens. 
Cela a de l’importance dans mon pays pour préciser l’époque ou un sujet 
a été atteint de surdité compléte. Ceux qui sont devenus sourds aprés qu’ ils 
ont acquis leur langue maternelle, gardent dans leur parole la distinction 
des deux accents musicaux, tandis que ceux qui sont frappés de surdité 
avant d’avoir appris 4 prononcer les deux accents, n’acquiérent naturelle- 
ment jamais la pratique de ces moyens d’expression. 

Le résultat de notre expérience semble confirmer une thése que nous 
avons formulée en 1952:5 Outre le systeme d’unités de perception auditive 
(phonématique), la langue présente une structure fonctionnelle articulatoire 

4 Des précautions étaient prises pour que les sujets ne sachent pas quand commen- 
caient et quand finissaient les enregistrements. Sans cela, il aurait été possible pour une 
bonne mémoire de retenir au moins les points du dé obtenus pour le premier et le dernier 
coup, ce qui aurait permis d’avance deux réponses justes. 


5 Jensen, M. Kloster: Un pendant a la phonématique, dans Universitetet i Bergen. 
Arbok 1952. Historisk-antikvarisk rekke, nr. 4, p. 4. 
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Echelle de temps en dixiémes de seconde 


Enregistrement oscillographique du son fondamental pendant ‘a prononciation, dans 

des conditions normales (en haut) et avec assourdisseur (en bas), de quatre mots nor- 

végiens. A gauche, deux mots avec l’accent I, 4 droite, deux mots avec l’accent II. Sujet 

C, femme de Bergen. Echelle verticale: demi-tons a partir de ut 2 (130,7 c/s). Méme les 

mots HOPPET et HOPPE (phases sonores trés bréves) ont été reconnus parfaitement 
dans tous les cas (voir texte). 





(cinesthésique). Nous nous trouvons également en harmonie avec M. 
Goerttler qui note que «le langage humain—se développe a partir des 
motricités expressives de type sonore et gesturel, sous l’empire des contacts 
sociaux.»® Une fois que les motricités expressives ont appris 4 fonctionner 
selon un systéme social ou commun, le contréle auditif cesse d’étre actif, 


6 Goerttler, Kurt: Le probléme de la formation de la voix et du langage articulé du 
point de vue de l’anatomie, dans Rev. de Laryngol., Portmann, Suppl. Juillet 1957, p. 488. 
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mais donne toujours au sujet parlant la satisfaction d’une expression 
adéquate. Dans des conditions spéciales, il redevient actif pour fournir la 
possibilité de nouveaux apprentissages. 

Aux unités fonctionnelles motrices ou articulatoires, nous avons donné 
le nom de cinémes pour les opposer aux phonémes. 

Pour dégager le systeme cinématique, il suffit d’éliminer la perception 
auditive (le contréle auditif) en soumettant le sujet parlant 4 l’assourdisse- 
ment. Celui-ci ne perd pas pour cela la faculté de s’exprimer par la langue 
sonore,—il garde méme la possibilité de moduler la hauteur musicale, qui 
est de valeur hautement distinctive dans le suédois et le norvégien. 


Université de Bergen (Norvége) 
Institut de Phonétique 














FRANTISEK DANES — 


Sentence Intonation from a 


Functional Point of View 


THE NATURE OF INTONATION AND THE METHODS OF ITS ANALYSIS 


0.1. The study of sentence intonation (strictly speaking, of the intonation 
of utterances) is coming into the forefront of linguistic interest. While the 
older works on this subject were mostly mere phonetic descriptions of 
several instances, today we are beginning to employ a genuinely linguistic 
approach, and our aim is to establish the whole system. In this connection 
it is necessary to solve some questions of principle concerning the nature of 
intonation and its place among other linguistic devices, on the one hand, 
and the methods of studying and analyzing intonation, on the other. 
0.2. In descriptions of linguistic systems, sentence intonation (understood 
usually as the movement of pitch in the process of speech) is treated in one 
of two places: under phonemics or under syntax. The former assignment is 
apparently made in view of the material nature of intonation; the latter, in 
view of its function. Some linguists, e.g. A. I. Smirnickij,! have postulated 
a special discipline of grammar to deal with intonation, placing it close to 
syntax. D. L. Bolinger,2 however, correctly pointed out the fundamental 
differences between intonation and phonemics. In my own study of Czech 
intonation? I have come to the conclusion that the functions of intonation 
are mostly of a non-syntactic character, if we understand “‘syntax”’ as a 
theory of the grammatical structure of the utterance. Intonation is a 
phenomenon sui generis. It is one of the elementary communicative devices 
of language, forming a special phonological system, and serving the 
organization of utterances differently in different languages. 
0.3. It is the task of linguistic science to describe the phonological system 
of intonational devices in every language, and to ascertain its functions. 

1 A. I. Smirnickij, Sintaksis anglijskogo jazyka (Moscow, 1957). 

2 Dwight L. Bolinger, ‘Intonation and Analysis,’ Word V (1949), 248-254; cf. also 
U. Weinreich, ‘‘Notes on the Yiddish Rise-Fall Intonation Contour,’ For Roman Jakob- 
son (The Hague, 1956), p. 633. 


3 FrantiSek DaneS, Intonace a véta ve spisovné éestiné (Prague, 1957). 
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1.0. The movement of pitch in speech has a multifarious effect. The 
intricacy and complexity of intonation are at first glimpse deceptive and 
may lead some inquirers to the conclusion that it is quite difficult, if not 
impossible, to give a clear-cut and systemic description of it, that intona- 
tion is only partially susceptible to scientific investigation. 

Ir fact, it is impossible to analyze the whole complex all at once; the 
appropriate approach to intonation involves a number of successive steps 
of analysis. 

1.11. The first thing that is needed is a restriction of the material. In 
most cases it is not possible to examine a language all at once in }ts whole 
social and geographic extension. The description must be confined to cer- 
tain formations, such as the standard language, a local dialect, etc. 

1.12. Secondly, it is necessary to differentiate between individual, acci- 
dental features (pertaining to parole) and the generally valid, arbitrary, 
systemic features (pertaining to Jangue). It is these arbitrary, socially 
effective features of intonation that are the primary object of linguistic 
inquiry. In the case of intonation this differentiation is especially important, 
as the non-arbitrary uses of intonation as a “spontaneous signal” are very 
numerous.4 

1.13. In the third place, it is necessary to differentiate between the 
features that fulfill communicative functions and those that have other 
functions, especially expressive ones. Even though the expressive, including 
the emotional, elements of intonation are quantitatively predominant and 


4 Some investigators, e.g. D. L. Bolinger (Word V, p. 249), overemphasize this aspect 
when they say that intonation is ““embedded in a matrix of instinctive reactions’’; they 
do not do justice to its genuinely linguistic, arbitrary functions which are demonstrated 
by the differences between languages. On this point, see Vilém Mathesius, “‘K teorii 
vétné intonace,”’ Slovo a slovesnost III (1937), pp. 248ff.—From a genetic point of view, 
intonation formulas may indeed have developed from such instinctive signals; hence the 
relative similarity of intonational schemes in many languages. The degree of arbitrariness 
is proportional to the degree of intellectuality of the intonational function. Therefore, in 
its least intellectual, most ‘‘spontaneous” or instinctive uses, intonation is intelligible 
across language boundaries: in foreign languages it is sometimes easier to recognize and 
to render certain emotions than to distinguish a question from a statement.—P. Trost, 
in his article ‘‘O problémech vétné intonace,”’ Slovo a slovesnost III (1937), p. 226, dis- 
tinguishes three ranges of intonation use: (1) intonational mimicry in which intonation 
is spontaneous, natural, and psycho-physiologically stimulated; (2) intonational for- 
mulas, in which such natural values are intentionally utilized; (3) intonational opposi- 
tions, which enter into systems of form and meaning peculiar to a language, and for 
which the psycho-physiological value of intonation is irrelevant.—L. Bloomfield dis- 
tinguishes between intonational ‘‘distinctive patterns of speech’’ and the use of intona- 
tion “‘in the manner of gestures, as when we talk harshly, sneeringly, petulantly . . . and 
so on”’ (Language, New York, 1933, p. 114). 
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are, to a certain degree, present in every utterance, the features pertaining 
to the two kinds of function need to be, and can be, differentiated for 
methodological reasons. It is the features performing the communicative 
function that represent the basic phonic structure of the utterance; it is 
they that are operative as an organizing device; and for this reason they are 
of particular relevance to linguistic research. 

1.2. As regards the method of linguistic study of sentence intonation, one 
may proceed (as in other branches of linguistics) either from the devices of 
the language to their functions (i.e. to the needs of expression satisfied by 
these devices), or vice versa. Both procedures have their advantages and 
disadvantages, depending on the subject. In my opinion, it is convenient 
to combine both methods, because they are complementary; one pre- 
supposes the other. 

1.21. Proceeding in the first direction, from form to function, we com- 
pare the intonational profiles of various utterances and their variations in 
different contexts and situations, and by this procedure we arrive at a cer- 
tain number of intonation patterns that constitute a system of phono- 
logical oppositions. The next step is to ascertain the functions of these 
patterns. By comparing various utterances containing the given pattern, 
we arrive at the basic common features that recur in these utterances. 
These features might be called the ““common denominator” or the “‘great- 
est common divisor.” 

1.22. The reverse procedure, from function to form, is based on 
questions such as the following: How does the listener recognize that the 
utterance has been finished? By what means is a word pointed out for 
contrast? In seeking the answer we compare various utterances of the 
given type and thus arrive at the intonation pattern carrying the given 
function. This procedure naturally presupposes an empirical impression- 
istic notion of some possible functions of intonation, as well as a pre- 
liminary analysis of form. 

1.23. In the study of intonation the procedure starting with form is the 
primary one; nevertheless in the process of analysis it is often advantageous 
to combine it with the second procedure. In my opinion it is wrong to 
approach a language as if we were ignorant of it. Of course a student 
examining a language he knows very well, especially his native tongue, is in 
a situation different from that of a scholar studying a completely alien 
language. However, it is possible to anticipate certain common !inguistic 
functions even in an unfamiliar language. If these anticipations are used 
as working hypotheses, subject to verification, alteration, or rejection by 
further investigation, the charge of apriorism is invalid. 

In American linguistic literature there have recently been references to 
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the fact that an exactly specified mechanical procedure of analysis of raw 
material does not guarantee the discovery of correct scientific theories. 
Even in the most advanced physical sciences the new discoveries are not 
made by means of well-established discovery procedures alone; every 
scientist uses as a source for inspiration all the successful theories and 
notions of older, more experienced scientists.5 The criteria of correctness 
must be sought elsewhere. 

1.31. As for the TECHNIQUE of investigating intonation, two funda- 
mental procedures must be evaluated: the instrumental and the auditory. 
Today many linguists and phoneticians, in spite of the latest improvements, 
look more soberly and critically than before upon the possibilities of instru- 
mental investigation, especially with regard to connected discourse. 
Granting that instruments are more accurate and sensitive than the human 
ear, it is also evident that instrumental records and their interpretations in 
terms of physical acoustics do not give us a true picture of the way in 
which the speakers hear and understand (evaluate) their own language. 

The features of intonation that are linguistically relevant are condi- 
tioned by three factors: (1) factors of a physical and physiological nature 
(the capacity of human organisms to apprehend and distinguish noises), 
(2) psychological factors (context; interference between effects of pitch, 
quantity, intensity, and speed; expectation and surprise; etc.), and (3) lin- 
guistic factors (knowledge of a particular linguistic system, already 
acquired in childhood, determines the phonological relevance which we 
ascribe to various phonic features). Only the first factor is capable of 
instrumental investigation. Moreover, the instruments that we have for 
investigating pitch and stress in connected discourse are relatively imper- 
fect, and the investigation, being cumbersome and complex, can cover 
only a limited amount of data. Considering the relative scarcity of records, 
the danger of accident in instrumental investigations is considerably 
greater than in auditory ones, which have almost unlimited data at their 
disposal. 

The most complete instrumental record becomes useful to linguistics 
only after analysis and evaluation from the standpoint of the function and 
significance of the various components in terms of the system of the lan- 
guage. The instrumental record, however, does not itself allow us to ascer- 
tain the significance and function of the various waves, formants, etc.— 


5 Cf. N. Chomsky, Syntactic Structures (The Hague, 1957), §6.1, and the review of 
this book by Robert B. Lees, in Language XXXII (1957), 375-408: ‘American linguistic 
canons are particularly characterized by this confusion of field and laboratory techniques 
for data collection and classification on the one hand and model construction or gram- 
Mar writing on the other” (pp. 379f.). 
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these must first be discovered, if only in outline, by an auditory analysis of 
spoken language.® 

1.32. The auditory analysis needs to be refined, above all by using 
various experimental procedures. One cannot be content with casually 
overheard utterances or with personal usage only; as the next step, certain 
types of utterances must be sought out deliberately, according to a fixed 
plan. The most important procedures are: (a) repetition of the same utter- 
ance by the same person and by different persons, sinc. the comparison of 
various realizations of one and the same utterance eliminates most of the 
casual and idiosyncratic features; (b) omission, substitution and trans- 
formation—procedures which are useful in other areas of linguistic research 
as well since they enable us to arrive at relevant phonological features and 
to ascertain the phonological relations between intonation patterns. 
Recording on tape, which makes possible repetition and other kinds of 
manipulation, also plays an important role. 


SYSTEM OF INTONATION CONTOURS 


2.0. The phonological units of sentence intonation are intonation contours 
that constitute a system of oppositions. This does not mean, however, 
that the nature of intonational units is the same as that of the phonemes.’ 
The inner structure of intonational units and the position of intonation in 
language differ substantially from those of phonemes. Contours of intona- 
tion and phonemes are phenomena of a different order, even though both 
belong to the phonic plane of language. If we regard phonology as the 
functional discipline dealing with phonic elements of speech (and not, in 
the narrow sense, as the theory of phonemes only— “‘phonemics”’), it is 
clear that the basic methodological principles of phonology may be 
applied to sentence intonation as well.® 


6 Cf. K. L. Pike, The Intonation of American English (Anr Arbor, 1945), p. 14: “*...an 
instrumental analysis for linguistic purposes needs to be preceded by an analysis of 
contrast of intonation which in turn demands careful attention to the characteristics 
which carry or control meanings.’”.—My own view was favorably cited by P. L. Garvin 
and M. Mathiot in their article, “Fused Units in Prosodic Analysis,” Word X1V (1958), 
pp. 179f., fn. 5. Cf. also analogous remarks by Robert Lees, concerning the use of statis- 
tical methods in linguistics (Language XXXIII [1957], pp. 379f.): ‘Statistical methods are 
in a sense mechanical . . .; but though much material may be thereby easily summarized, 
it is not thereby explained. Recent suggestions that phonemic and morphemic segmenta- 
tion be mechanized by a statistical technique are best regarded as devices for generating 
hypotheses about linguistic boundaries which must then be validated grammatically.” 

7 Cf. D. L. Bolinger, op. cit., pp. 248ff. 

8 Cf. Karcevski’s expression “‘la phonologie de Ja phrase,’ e.g. in Travaux du Cercle 
Linguistique de Prague 4 (1931), p. 188 f. 
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2.1. Intonational contours are pitch-and-intensity formations (patterns) 
operative as wholes. The shifting pitch of every contour passes through a 
number of constitutive, distinctive points, which are fixed on various rela- 
tive pitch levels. One of these points is stressed (it coincides with the 
stressed syllable of a stress-unit) and constitutes the center of the contour. 
Thus the contour—as an abstract pattern— is determined (1) by the num- 
ber of its distinctive points, (2) by their respective pitch levels, (3) by their 
succession (configuration). The controversy of “levels versus configura- 
tions’? may be resolved by dealing with configurations of levels. 

In a concrete utterance the pitch movement is distributed over the 
syllables; it is realized by them.!° The intonation patterns are coordinated 
with their “‘segmental”’ base by the coincidence of the center of the pattern 
with the stressed syllable of a stress-unit. (The choice of the particular 
stress-unit is determined by special functional rules, explained below.) 
There are three possible relations of the intonational pattern to its seg- 
mental base: (a) “‘ideally,”’ the number of distinctive points of the contour 
and the number of syllables are the same and the contour has its full form; 
(b) the distinctive points are more numerous than the syllables (in the 
extreme case there is only one syllable) and the contour has a contracted 
form; (c) the number of distinctive points is smaller than the number of 
syllables, and the contour has an extended form; the pitch levels of the 
“surplus’’ syllables are then irrelevant, even if they are bound by a certain 
norm. !! 

2.2. The set of functional intonation patterns constitutes a system and 
their phonological structure is determined by their mutual relations. This 
is analogous to the way in which the distinctive features of a phoneme are 
determined by the whole phonemic system, by the relation of the phoneme 
concerned to the rest. In other words, the phonological structure of a con- 
tour is not an absolute thing, it is relative to its position in the system of 
contours which yields the distinctive pitch oppositions. The pitch levels do 
not exist outside the contours and their number can be stated only by the 
analysis of the whole intonation system, not for every contour separately. 

To illustrate: a given contour based on the scheme Fig. 1 --— may 
be interpreted in terms of three pitch levels; but if we take into account 
another contour belonging to the same system, based on the scheme 


9Cf. D. L. Bolinger, “Intonation: Levels or Configurations?” Word VII (1951) 
199-210. 

10 Intonation can exist only on the substructure of ‘‘segmental” material. Only in 
abnormal, ‘‘pathological” cases can it be hummed without words; but this is a 
secondary use, derived from the normal cases and supported by them. 

11 One is tempted to say that the contours extend and contract like an accordion 
according to their segmental base. 
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Fig. 2 _-- and carrying another function, we must interpret both con- 
tours in terms of four levels: the first one as “4—1—2, the second as 
°4—1—3. The level of the terminal point is the distinctive feature of the 
two contours in the outlined system. (By a similar confrontation, the dis- 
tinctiveness of the other levels, 1 and 4, would have to be established.) 
From the phonological point of view the system of pitch levels is not 
bound to a concrete (absolute) physical frequency; the intervals among the 
particular levels as well as the whole placement of the pattern in the voice 
range are variable. The concrete physical magnitude of these variable quan- 
tities depends on other factors that do not affect the phonological 
structure of the contours. A given intonation scheme retains its identity 
even if it is at one time pronounced in a low voice (e.g. “‘in parentheses”) 
and another time in a high voice; or at one time with long intervals (e.g. 
in the case of strong emotion) and another time with short ones. 
2.3. The multifarious functions of pitch, linguistic and extra-linguistiv, 
may be analyzed from the point of view of the following strata: (1) pitch 
as a component of the “‘stress complex’’; (2) pitch in the quasi-phonemic 
system of intonation contours (functioning communicatively and other- 
wise) ; (3) the general pitch level of the rhythm-unit (utterance section) as a 
whole in relation to the neighboring rhythm-units (e.g. the low pitch level 
of parenthetic utterances); (4) the general trend of pitch in the whole utter- 
ance, or in longish parts of it (in compound rhythm-units with two or more 
intonation-centers); (5) the general pitch level of the utterance as a whole 
(in relation to the voice range of the speaker). The realization of elements 
belonging to a certain stratum depends on the realization of elements of all 
the strata lying higher up. 
2.4. Every actual realization of a contour, i.e. every concrete intonation 
pattern, consists of a number of phonic elements and features. But in the 
abstract linguistic system not all of these must necessarily be employed: 
some features are purely individual features, some—like the length of the 
contour—depend on the syllabic length of the segmental base, etc. If they 
are employed, the phonic elements and features differ in the degree and 
manner of their employment according to the several domains of the 
fundamental linguistic functions. Thus, the intonation pattern placed at 
the end of a Czech utterance of the type Ty tam pijdes! ‘you'll go there!’, 
which expresses an angry command rendered by the indicative mood, 
signals (1) completion of the utterance, (2) modality, i.e. intention, and 
(3) the relevant emotion. The listener, judging from the presence or absence 
of particular quasi-phonemic intonational features (and taking account of 
the grammatical structure of the utterance, its semantic content, and its 
context), decodes the whole complex meaning of the intonational scheme. 
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2.41. A fuller example is the following. The Standard Czech intonation- 
pattern signaling the end of the utterance other than a question with an 
interrogative word (in my terminology, the “‘non-special final contour’’) is 
based on a single phonological feature, i.e. the final fall of pitch on the 
syllable(s) following the stressed (central) syllable; !? the final fall com- 
prises a fall of at least two pitch levels. All the other features are, with 
respect to this basic function, irrelevant. Thus we see that this contour is 
one with a relatively loose form which allows considerable freedom in its 
realization; for example, the steepness of the fall, the position of the 
syllables before the stressed one, and sometimes even the position of the 
stressed syllable are variable. The realization of these variable elements 
may be: (1) linguistically free (even if it is dependent on extra-linguistic 
circumstances); (2) formally conditioned (e.g. by the number of syllables in 
the stress-unit); or (3) functionally conditioned. This latter conditioning 
may, in turn, be of two kinds: (a) by expressive functions, (b) by secondary 
communicative functions. In cases (1) and (2) we speak of variants of the 
given contour, in case (3) of the phonological modifications of contour 
variants.!3 In the case of the above-mentioned Czech final contour there 
exists, besides the fundamental form, an expressive modification which 
performs the additional function of signaling contrastive emphasis. It has 
one further phonological feature, viz., the fixation of the highest pitch level 
on the stressed syllable. This phonological feature is supported by a rise 
on the syllables preceding the stressed one. This fixed position of some 
syllables is only an accompanying feature; it is dependent, subsidiary, and 
does not enter into a phonological opposition. (This is not to say, of course, 
that such phenomena are rare; the description of contours must systematic- 
ally account for syllables with fixed positions.) 

2.5. We could say that the functional complexity of the intonational con- 
tours corresponds to their formal elasticity. This elasticity is based on the 
variability of four factors: (a) the length of the contour in terms of syllables, 
(b) the intervals between the pitch levels (i.e. the pitch range of the contour), 
(c) the position of the contour in relation to the voice range of the speaker, 
and (d) the position of the syllables of the contour which are free as to 
pitch (i.e. whose pitch is not determinate in the contour). In intonation 
human speech has an ingenious device that makes it possible to express 
complexes of meaning by simple, economical means within a small stretch, 
sometimes within a single syllable. There are two general principles on 


!2 The description always applies to the full form of the contour. 

13 Naturally, always only within a given domain. A feature that appears as a phono- 
logical modification in the expressive domain is a variant as regards the communicative 
domain, and vice versa. 
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which this working of intonation depends. One concerns the relation 
of the listener to the utterance, the other pertains to the technique of 
speaking. 

2.51. The listener who knows the language in which he is spoken to (the 
language naturally anticipates only such listeners) also knows the functions 
of intonation in the language. In the perception of connected discourse 
the listener must recognize whether the utterance is ending or whether it will 
continue. This means that his attention is focused on those intonational 
features that have a distinctive function in the system of intona- 
tional oppositiuus, i.e. that perform expected functions. The other 
intonational features and qualities, which are variable and irrelevant in 
regard to the function in focus, do not interest him, and he takes no 
account of them. But, of course, the opposition ‘conclusion vs. continua- 
tion of the utterance’ is only one of the possible intonational functions; the 
intonation can also have a modal function; it can signal contrastive em- 
phasis, it can indicate various emotional elements (expressiveness), and so 
forth. The listener thus also takes into account each of these further fune- 
tions and is able to abstract simultaneously from the concrete intonational 
form the presence (or absence) of the respective phonological features and, 
thus, of the several linguistic functions. In the same way he can abstract 
the individual elements symptomatic of the personality of the speaker (age, 
sex, other physical and mental qualities, social position, local origin, etc.). 

By means of his ability to analyze and abstract, the listener is able to 
break down a complex intonational form into separate subsystems of 
linguistic elements belonging to different functional domains. Conversely 
stated, it is on this human ability that the system of intonation is based. 
The principle by which the decoding of intonational complexes is effected 
may be called (following K. Biihler) the principle of abstractive relevance. 

2.52. The other principle may be explained by an example from a quite 
different sphere—physiognomy. The study of a certain face on a snapshot 
can result in the proposition, ‘““‘This boy resembles his mother.” Three 
things are stated thereby: that it is the face of a (1) non-adult (2) male and 
that (3) it resembles another face. The observer reaches the conclusion by 
examining the features of the given face. That means that the human face 
is a complex structure of different features. The observer separates them 
into several planes, in our case into these three: sex, age, and resemblance 
to another face. But no plane comprises any exclusive set of individual 
features. Indeed, though such features may exist, they are few (e.g. dimples, 
in the plane of resemblance); unquestionably there are more features thal 
belong simultaneously to several or to all planes. Nevertheless, they have 
different meaning in each. Such features have a multiple validity, according 
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to the plane in which they are placed, i.e. the plane on which we project. 
This ability to function in several planes at the same time is made possible 
by a certain freedom or “error tolerance” in the concrete realization of the 
given feature. Here lie the roots of the different “variants.” Of course, what 
appears as a mere variant in one plane may not be a variant on another, 
where it can be considered as an independent element carrying a special 
meaning. Similarly, for any child’s face (contrary to an adult’s face) certain 
basic proportions are characteristic, but since they are not given with 
mathematical exactness, we may find a relatively high forehead to be a 
feature common to the boy’s and his mother’s faces. Naturally, if the pro- 
portions were violated, i.e. if some of the features exceeded the permitted 
tolerance, a deformation would be achieved, which would be expressed in 
the given case by some proposition such as “‘This boy looks a little old.” 
The principle of tolerance applies equally to intonation: every phono- 
logical feature (of a certain functional domain) may be realized freely within 
the limits given by the system. We can easily adduce examples from the seg- 
mental phonemics of different languages. In Czech, /e/ has a much greater 
freedom (tolerance) of realization than English /e/, for in English the vowel 
is limited in the system by the existence of the phoneme /z/. But in fact the 
pronunciation of /e/ as [e] in standard Czech, though it would not lead to 
mistakes, would sound unusual and unnatural: it would be evaluated as 
dialectal, comical, expressive, etc. Hence, a feature (detail of tongue height) 
which is irrelevant in the communicative sphere is not irrelevant in other 
spheres. Some features which are phonologically irrelevant in the com- 
municative sphere may even become the starting points of historical 
changes in the system.!4 
2.6. Thus it turns out that it is not only possible, but even necessary from 
the methodological point of view to differentiate in the analysis of intona- 
tion between the communicative features and the expressive ones even if in 
concrete speech they often appear simultaneovsly.!5 


THE FUNCTIONS OF INTONATION 


3.1. The fundamental function of intonation is to transform words, as 
appellative units, into communicative units, i.e. into utterances. Each word 


14 Cf. V. Mathesius’ notion of the potentiality of linguistic phenomena (“‘O potencial- 
nosti jeva jazykovych”’, Véstnik Krdlouské éeské spoleénosti nauk 1-24) and O. Jespersen’s 
term “‘Richtigkeitbreite” (Phonetische Grundfragen, Leipsic, 1904). 

15S M. Schubiger (The Role of Intonation in Spoken English, St. Gall, 1935) was one of 
the first researchers that endeavored in her analysis to differentiate strictly between the 
two spheres. Cf. also the words of L. Bloomfield: ‘‘. . . gesture-like variations, non-dis- 
tinctive but socially effective, border most closely upon genuine linguistic distinctions” 
(Language, 1933, p. 104). 
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or succession of words automatically becomes an utterance when it is pro- 
nounced in a certain intonational form. The utterance as a whole is usually 
organized in still another way, viz. it has a specific grammatical form. Such 
a grammatical form I call a sentence pattern, and utterances that possess 
this form I call sentence-utterances or sentences in a broader sense. They 
are characterized by the fact that their communicative validity is signaled 
doubly—by the intonation and by the sentence-pattern. Intonation is there- 
fore the most common, the most elementary, the ever present utterance- 
making device. Utterances without grammatical (sentence) form occur, but 
utterances without utterance-intonation do not. (In the written text the 
intonation must be hinted at by graphic means.) 

3.11. A word or succession of words, in becoming an utterance, ends in 
a certain type of final intonation pattern. In regard to an utterance in isola- 
tion, intonation thus integrates the utterance; in regard to connected dis- 
course the intonation delimits the utterances from each other and at the 
same time segments the connected discourse. 

Every utterance (with the exception of unfinished ones) ends in some type 
of final intonation pattern. But as far as connected discourse (the text) is 
concerned, it is not necessary that each instance of the final intonation pat- 
tern signal the end of the utterance. In other words, it is not possible to 
define the utterance simply as a portion of connected discourse (text) be- 
tween two final-intonation patterns. (This is the reason why some scholars, 
in defining the sentence, use the phonological criterion only as a supple- 
ment to the distributional criterion.)!® 

3.12. In their delimitative and segmentative functions the intonation 
patterns do not operate independently, but form, together with pause, a 
special linguistic device—the so-called juncture.'7 

3.13. Utterances that are long or complex, or both, are segmented for 


16 P. L. Garvin, ‘“‘Operations in Syntactic Analysis,” Report of the Seventh Annual 
Round Table Meeting on Linguistics and Language Study (=Georgetown University 
Monograph Series on Languages and Linguistics, no. 9), Washington, 1957, pp. 59-72. 

17 P, L. Garvin, who in his article on ‘‘Fused Units in Prosodic Analysis (cf. fn. 6) ex- 
pounded the ‘“‘integrational approach”’ to phonological problems (in opposition to the 
traditional “‘linear treatment’’), in many respects comes close to our conception of the 
problem. Garvin's “‘fused units,” which are ‘higher-order phonemic units,’’ correspond 
to our ‘configurations,’ and are called by both of us ‘‘contours.”’ They have as their 
overall characteristics (a) prosodic features (loudness and pitch) and (b) boundary 
features (pause). 

In our conception, juncture comprises not only pause (boundary features), but also 
the preceding contour; the types of juncture (and their different degrees) are defined not 
only by the length of the pause, but also by the type of preceding contour and its actual 
occurring variant. 
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rhythmical and/or functional reasons by means of junctures into utterance- 
sections; these sections differ from utterance-wholes in that they end in 
contours of the non-final (continuative) type. Thus intonation here signals 
the opposition ‘conclusion vs. continuation of the utterance’. (The seg- 
mentation itself—in the form of the opposition ‘presence vs. absence of 
junctures’ or ‘juncture with zero pause vs. juncture with a pause of a higher 
degree’-—sometimes has a special function in the grammatical and/or 
semantic structures of the utterance.) 

The segmentation of the utterance into sections is hierarchical. The por- 

tions of text between two junctures with a final intonation pattern and a 
relatively long pause represent units of a higher order; those units are 
usually identical with the utterances proper (or sentences), but sometimes 
they represent separate utterance-portions only.!®8 These portions them- 
selves may be subdivided by means of junctures of two or three different 
degrees into further sections, so that hierarchical groups vf sections are 
formed. Junctures of different degrees are differentiated by the form of the 
intonation contour and by the length of the bounding pause. 
3.2. The second function of intonation is to signal the integration of the 
two fundamental thematic parts of utterance, called the ‘théme’ (the thing 
already known and spoken about) and the ‘propos’ (what is said about the 
theme).!9 In the following examples, underscoring signifies stress; 
T=théme and P= propos. 


English: The train has come The train has come 
é i r P T 
Russian: Poezd prigol Poezd pri§ol 
T P P T 
Prigol poezd Prigol poezd 
P Zz T P 


18 The utterance is not a concept on the phonic level—cf. §3.21—but the fact that 
utterance-portions between final junctures cannot be identified with utterance-wholes 
shows that the boundaries between utterances in actual speech are sometimes vague. 

19 The théme has minimal utterance dynamicity, the propos the maximal one. I prefer 
the French terms ‘théme’ and ‘propos’ (used by the Dutch linguists A. W. de Groot, 
C. L. Ebeling, and others) to the misleading terms “‘psychological subject’ and ‘psycho- 
logical predicate’; they correspond to the Czech terms zdklad (or vychodisko) vypovédi 
and jddro vypovédi. The differentiation of utterances on this basis, called by some Czech 
linguists the ‘‘functional sentence perspective”, was elaborated by Vilém Mathesius 
under the heading of ‘‘contextual organization” (vyznamovd vystavba). 
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The operation of intonation in this domain is governed by two basic 
rules: (1) in the utterance-whole the propos is norinally placed at the end; 
(2) the center of intonation (CI) with the final contour is always located on 
the propos (specifically, on the last stressed word of the propos), i.e. on the 
last stress-unit of the utterance. 

3.22. From these rules four further statements follow: 

(a) The last (terminal) CI in the utterance differs from the other Cls of 
the same utterance (if any, i.e. if the utterance-whole is segmented by means 
of junctures into sections) by its hierarchical position: it is the utterance- 
center proper in contrast to other CIs which precede it in the utterance and 
which are subordinate to it, i.e. which are sectional centers only. (Within 
each section these sectional CIs, with their non-final contours, are located 
on the last stress-unit of the section.) This phonic shape (and the corres- 
ponding théme-propos organization) of the utterance may be taken as 
normal, neutral, and the terminal position of the CI as automatic. 

(b) If the CI is located on a word other than that specified under (a), as 
when a special “‘foregrounding” form or modification of the final contour 
is used, we say that the Cl is in a de-automatized position. The shape and 
théme-propos organization of the utterance is then brought into the fore- 
ground: the word which carries the IC is recognized not only as the propos, 
but as the “propos emphasized for contrast.’’ 2° (The same process may be 
repeated on a small scale, as it were, within the scope of the several sec- 
tions.) If it is the first stressed word of the utterance that is signaled as the 
propos, the whole utterance takes on an emphatic character. (This applies, 
of course, only to languages in which inversion of word order is possible; 
cf. our Russian example above.) 

(c) From (a) and (b) it follows that, by shifting the utterance CI from the 
end of the utterance toward its beginning, long contours are formed. At 
the same time all sectional (medial) junctures, which would otherwise 
follow the utterance CI, are “‘wiped out’’: the utterance CI must be the last 
one. 

(d) The word in terminal (automatic) position may be emphasized for 
contrast by using the foregrounding form of the contour.?! 

3.23. The rules which we have stated here apply in general probably to 
most European languages and perhaps to other languages as well. Their 


20 This is “‘emphasis for contrast,” which, according to D. Jones (An Outline of English 
Phonetics, London, 31956, p. 277), “tis emphasis intended to show that a word is con- 
trasted with another (either implied or previously expressed), or that a word introduces 
a new and unexpected idea.” 

21 In utterances with more complex organization, e.g. with double or multiple propos, 
or compound (double or multiple) utterances, further rules apply. 
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actual effect differs, of course, in different languages. It depends both on 
the stress system of the language and on the use of other devices for sig- 
naling theme—propos organization, especially on the use of word order. 
Thus, while in the Slavic languages, especially in Czech, word order is used 
a great deal in the theme-propos organization of utterance, in English it is 
utilized mainly in the grammatical structure of the sentence.22 

An example follows: 


(1) I ‘didn’t 'ask you to—normal, neutral shape of the utterance, CI in 
ta automatic position, contour having the neutral 
form. 
(2) I didn’t 'ask you to—CI in de-automatized position, neutral or fore- 
- grounding contour, the shape of the utterance 
foregrounded, the word J emphasized for con- 
trast. 
(3) J ‘didn’t ask ‘you to—the same, but with the word you emphasized. 
(4) I '\didn’t 'ask you to—utterance shape in foreground; CI is in auto- 
ies matic position (cf. ex. 1), but the foregrounding 
contour is applied. 


3.231. Example (3) is interesting from a comparative point of view. The 
proportion of monosyllables in the English vocabulary results in a relative 
instability of the stress-units in the utterance; the stress may change its 
neutral (normal)? position according to the needs of the theéme—propos 
organization of utterance, a stressed word easily becoming unstressed and 
vice versa. According to need and circumstance it is possible, in the case 
of de-automatization, to shift the CI toward the end of the utterance, since 


22;Cf. V. Mathesius, “Studie k déjinam anglického slovosledu,” Véstnik Ceské 
Akademie XVI (1907), XVII (1908), XVIII (1909), XIX (1910); “Ze srovnavacich studii 
slovoslednych,” Casopis pro moderni filologii XXVIII (1942), 181-190, 302-307; ‘“‘Néko- 
lik poznamek k funkci podmétu v moderni anglittiné,”’ ibid. X (1924), p. 244 fn.—J. 
Firbas, ‘‘Poznamky k problematice anglického slovniho poradku z hlediska aktualniho 
lenéni vétného” (with English résumé, ‘‘Some Notes on the Problem of Word Order 
From the Point of View of Actual Sentence Analysis”), Brno University, Sbornik pracé 
filosofické fakulty, 1955, Fada jazykovédna A 4, 93-107; ““K otazce nezakladovych pod- 
métii v soutcasné anglictiné (with English résumé, ‘‘On the Problem of Non-Thematic 
Subjects in Contemporary English”), Casopis pro moderni filologii XXXIX (1957), 22- 
42, 165-173; ‘“‘Thoughts on the Communicative Function of the Verb in English, Ger- 
man, and Czech,” Brno, Studies in English (Prague, 1959), pp. 39-63.—D. L. Bolinger, 
“Linear Modification,” Publications of the Modern Language Association LXVII (1952), 
1117-1144; ‘“‘Meaningful Word Order in Spanish,’ Boletin de filologia (Universidad de 
Chile); ‘Stress and Information,”’ American Speech XXXIII (1958), 5-20. 

23K, L. Pike uses the term “‘innate’’ (Jntonation of American English, p. 77). 
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the automatic terminal position of the CI is not the absolutely final posi- 
tion, but only the most nearly final position that is neutral. In Czech, on 
the other hand, the structure of the stress-units is more stable. Usually the 
first syllable is stressed and the stress-units as a rule consist of one word 
only. When a stressed word is followed by one or more monosyllabic words, 
or sometimes even by a disyllabic one, they may all go into a single stress- 
unit, but a unit of this kind does not usually occur before the pause (i.e. at 
the end of the utterance); in this position every word becomes stressed 
(with the exception, of course, of the so-called constant enclitics). Therefore 
the automatic position of the CI is in practice on the last word of the utter- 
ance, so that in Czech the most final neutral position is at the same time 
the absolutely final position. The de-automatization of the position of the 
CI by moving it toward the end of the utterance is thus impossible in Czech 
—in contrast to the English case. 

3.24. In general the theme—propos organization of an utterance can be 
foregrounded in three ways: (1) by the placement of the CI, (2) by the 
special form of the contour, (3) by the word order. 

3.25. In addition, it is possible to use a special intonation contour for 

singling out the theme; e.g. in English: My brother | went to Brighton 
yesterday (i.e. ‘As to my brother, he . . .’). Insects | have only | six legs. If it 
succeeds \| I shall make a fortune.||| In Czech: Za dne || zddl se pusty.\|| ‘In 
the day it seemed to be desert’. Vecer vSak || je nahle neobyéejné obydlen.\|| 
‘But in the evening it is suddenly inhabited’. From Yiddish U. Weinreich”4 
gives this example: Az s’iz gevorn tog || hot er derzén dem khurbn arum 
zikh.|\| ‘When day broke, he saw the devastation around him.’ 
3.3. In the cases described in §§3.1 and 3.2, intonation is always operative. 
In these, its primary functions, it operates as the basic device (or as one of 
the basic devices). In other cases intonation has only a facultative function 
or stands for (replaces) other linguistic devices. Both primary functions of 
intonation—delimitation and théme-propos organization—may be called 
(following V. Mathesius) its structural functions. 

The most important secondary function of intonation is to characterize 
the utterance according to its intention; this function may be labeled as the 
principal modal function. It is distinguished from the subsidiary modal 
function, which belongs to the sphere of expressiveness and indicates the 
so-called subjective modality, i.e. emotionality. 

3.31. The intention of the utterance is in the main one of two kinds: 














24 U. Weinreich, *“‘Notes on the Yiddish Rise-Fall Intonation Contour” (see fn. 2), 
p. 634. Weinreich characterizes the semantic function in this instance as ‘dramatized 
transition’’. It is interesting that a very similar contour is used with the Same function 
in the Czech, German, and some other languages. 
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(a) communication proper, i.e. statement, (b) communication with an 
appeal. Utterances containing an appeal are in turn of two kinds: com- 
mands (appealing to the listener to perform a certain action) or questions. 
The questions are again subdivided into two kinds: the listener is asked 
either to acknowledge (or to deny) the utterance (more exactly, its propos— 
the so-called ‘‘yes-or-no question’’) or to supply it with the propos. (In the 
question the propos is then replaced by a special interrogative word.) 

3.32. The part of intonation in expressing the intention of the utterance 
differs according to the language. It is often superseded by other gram- 
matical or by lexical means. Since the statement is generally an unmarked 
category, the final intonation contour is usually employed in such utterances 
(whether they are in a neutral or a foregrounded form) even if they have 
an intention other than statement, inasmuch as their marked intention is 
sufficiently signaled by other means. But when other means are absent or 
are not felt to be sufficiently clear, a special final contour occurs. Thus, for 
instance, the opposition ‘statement vs. question’ is indicated phonologically 
by the opposition ‘non-special final contour vs. special (interrogative) final 
contour’. Consequently, a marked intentional category expressed by a 
lexically or grammatically unmarked form requires a marked intonation 
form. 

3.321. This may be illustrated by Czech examples. In Czech the basic 
contours may be classified functionally as follows: group A: final contours, 
subgroup AN: non-special final contours; subgroup AS: special interroga- 
tive contours; group B: continuative contours. All three groups are dif- 
ferentiated phonologically. The contours of subgroup AS are used only in 
yes-or-no questions, which would not otherwise differ sufficiently, either 
lexically or grammatically, from statements.—The state of things in other 
languages is not yet clear. German, for example, agrees partly with Czech 
in using a special interrogative contour with yes-or-no questions, but these 
questions are marked in German also by an obligatory word order inver- 
sion. In English, too, a special interrogative contour with yes-or-no ques- 
tions is used, though they are marked by inversion and many of them even 
by an explicit periphrasis with the auxiliary verb fo do. In Russian, on the 
contrary, with yes-or-no questions containing the interrogative particle -/i, 
this special question contour is not used. It is said, however, that in Russian 
the interrogative contour of other yes-or-no questions does not differ (in 
phonological form) from the continuative one;25 in practice the relevant 
function must be deduced from the situation and the context. This problem 

25 Cf. e.g. M. Romportl, ‘Zum Problem der Fragemelodie,”’ Lingua V (1955), 88-108. 


D. Jones (op. cit., cf. fn. 20) makes a similar statement concerning English. In this 
language this would, from the functional point of view, be obvious. 
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deserves to be studied more thoroughly, for although interrogative and 
continuative contours in various languages are often similar, they are not 
necessarily identical. 

3.322. From the hitherto published works on intonation it is not quite 
clear whether there really exists a special contour of command. As regards 
Czech I have found that in commands without a special imperative gram- 
matical form (imperative mood), i.e. in commands expressed by the infini- 
tive or the indicative, the non-special final contour is applied (of course, not 
in its neutral form but in the foregrounding one, since commands of this 
type are always emotional in character). In strongly emotional, colloquial 
utterances, the interrogative contour in its foregrounding form is favored. 
The commanding effect of utterances with the main verb in the infinitive is 
furnished by their grammatical construction, while sentences with the indic- 
ative are turned into commands by the situation (context) alone. As for 
utterances which do contain imperatives or 3rd-person periphrases of the 
imperative with ai, nechi, the non-special final contour is used, in its neutral 
or foregrounding form, according to circumstances. 

3.4. It is not clear whether, and to what extent, intonation performs 
proper grammatical functions or lexical functions. No doubt there are 
cases in many languages where the same utterance, or a word withiu an 
utterance, may have two different meanings, depending on the intonational 
form. Thus, the English utterance 

(la) Please wire | if I am to come26 


in this phonic form (i.e., with two CIs, one located on wire, the other on 
come, with an intonational fall on come) means ‘Please wire your decision 
about my coming’. But in the form 


(1b) Please wire if Iam to come 


(i.e. with a single CI, located on wire, with a long fall-rise contour) it sug- 
gests, as a more immediate meaning, ‘Please wire in case I am to come’. 

3.411. But is it proper to claim that the intonation, together with the 
juncture, performs an additional grammatical function here? I think not. 
All that is here signaled by the intonation is the theme—propos organization 
of utterance. In example (ia) the subordinate clause, if J am to come, is 
marked as propos, whereas in (1b) it is the verb wire that is signaled as an 
emphatic propos, while the clause if J am to come contains a thing that is 
already known from the previous context (or situation) and that is here 
repeated. The actual meaning of the clause (‘your decision . . .” vs. “in case 
...) and the ambiguous function of the conjunction if follow from the 


26 This example and the following ones are taken from M. Schubiger, The Role of 
Intonation in Spoken English. 
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effect of the two shapes of the théme-propos organization upon the actuai 
semantic and grammatical structure of the utterance. Rather than saying 
that the intonation here fulfills a special “‘grammatical’”’ function, such as dis- 
tinguishing an object clause from an adverbial clause, we would rather say 
that this is an accidental effect of the two possible théme—propos organiza- 
tions of the utterance. 

3.412. A similar situation is found in the utterances of the type 


(2a) It is the country | that suits my wife best. (Normal complex sentence.) 
(2b) It is the country that suits my wife best. (Contrastive emphasis on 
the propos.) 


Here we are dealing with an “international” phenomenon, as the 
original French construction (2b) has been calqued in many European 
languages. In Czech, the situation is particularly interesting. The equiva- 
lent of the English example would be in Czech: 

(2a) Je to venkov, | ktery svédci mé Zené nejlépe. (Normal complex sen- 
tence.) 

(2b) Je to venkov, ktery svédci mé Zené nejlépe. (Contrastive emphasis 

on the propos.) 





Intonationally, the Czech examples agree with the English ones, in that 
the intonational form resolves the ambiguity of the utterance. But in Czech 
another relative pronoun is also available—the incongruent pronoun co— 
which does not appear in normal clauses in the standard language. There- 
fore the utterance 


(2c) Je to venkov, co svédci mé Zené nejlépe (= 2b) 
is unambiguous even without the phonic form as a clue. The théme—propos 
organization demands in any case that the utterance CI be placed on the 
word venkov. The use of the special pronoun co, which—unlike the pro- 
noun ktery—may stand also at the absolute beginning of the utterance, en- 
ables us to change the utterance in still another way by means of word 
order. It can be made to begin with the théme and end with the propos, and 


have a normal form (the word venkov may be emphasized for contrast by 
a foregrounding contour): 


(2d) Co svédci mé Zené nejléne, | je venkov. 





3.421. Analogous remarks apply to cases where intonation differentiates 
between two possible meanings of a word; for instance: 

(3a) I have certain proofs (certain=‘some’ or ‘positive, infallible’) 

(3b) J have certain proofs (certain = ‘positive, infallible, undoubtedly true’) 








The adjective certain can in the given utterance have two lexical meanings: 
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(1) ‘some’, (2) ‘infallible’. If the utterance has a neutral shape, both mean- 
ings may be realized, according to the context or situation. But if this adjec- 
tive is emphasized for contrast, it can practically have only meaning (2), 
because with meaning (1) contrastive emphasis is, for semantic reasons, 
improbable.’ 

But here again it would be wrong to claim a direct relation between in- 
tonation and the meaning of a word. Intonation does not determine the 
meaning directly, it only signalizes contrastive emphasis, and since we do 
not anticipate emphasis on one of the two possible meanings, the possible 
ambiguity is resolved. 

3.422. I cannot yet claim that all cases of alleged “‘grammatical”’ and 
“semantic” function of intonation can be explained in this way. There are 
many significant intonational coincidences among languages, but there are 
also great differences. My detailed examination of these phenomena in 
Czech led me to the conclusion that in this language all such cases can be 
accounted for in terms of the primary function of intonation (i.e. the sig- 
naling of the théme-propos organization of utterance) and the fact 
that this organization can, under certain conditions, have further syntactic 
and semantic effects. But while intonation “supports” the grammatical and 
semantic structure, especially where the latter is ambiguous or vague, this 
support is often insufficient to resolve ambiguities of meaning without the 
aid of the context or situation. (Sometimes, of course, even the context is 
not sufficient, so that some utterances are inherently ambiguous and all the 
context can do is suggest a probable resolution of the ambiguity.) 

3.43. Special problems arise in cases where the grammatical structure of 

the utterance is dependent on the location of the juncture, as in Russian 
most derevjannyj ‘a bridge made of wood’ and most | derevjannyj ‘the bridge 
is made of wood’. But we cannot enter into these matters here. 
3.5. In the secondary modal function (i.e. in affective, emotional, expres- 
sive speech) intonation is most effective (in quantitative terms). Often it 
functions in conjunction with other phonic means (speed, mode of pro- 
nunciation, etc.). Here we concern ourselves only with the problem of the 
way in which both functions of intonation, the communicative and the 
expressive or emotional, compensate each other. 

3.51. Expressive intonation may operate only in such a way as not to 
interfere with the basic communicative intonation. There are several pos- 
sibilities. 

27 I presume, however, that one cannot eliminate the existence of a context (even if it 
is not very frequent) in which even the meaning ‘some’ may be in contrast (e.g. with ‘all’). 


M. Schubiger, from whom the example is quoted, does not reckon with such a pos- 
sibility. 
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In the first place, the expressive function profits from the principle of 
tolerance (cf. §2). The variable structure of contours, especially as regards 
the size of intervals, the position of the contour in the voice range, and the 
degree of intensity of the intonational center, leave ample leeway for ex- 
pressive play. Thus every contour, being only partially determinate in its 
communicative function, may be “imbued” with elements of expressive- 
ness. The relatively great variability of intonation contours enables the 
speaker to “‘control”’ easily the amount of expressiveness in the utterance. 
Secondly, a certain stable ‘‘deformation’”’ of the basic phonological pattern 
may be introduced and give rise to an expressive modification of the 
utterance. Thirdly, there exist also special expressive contours, i.e. intona- 
tion patterns that have, in addition to their basic communicative func- 
tion, a significant expressive function as well. Their phonological structure 
cannot be identified with the basic structure of any purely communicative 
contour and they cannot therefore be considered to be phonological 
modifications. 

A special form of expressiveness arises from the functional transposition 
of intonation contours. If a contour having the primary function A is used 
secondarily in another function, B, this secondary use has a distinct (or 
more distinct) character of expressiveness and is stylistically marked. For 
example, in Czech the interrogative contour is used also in very expressive 
commands containing verbs in the indicative mood. 


4.1. From our interpretation it follows that the intonation contours are to 
be classified in two ways. If we approach them through their form, we define 
the phonologicai patterns, established by functional phonological analysis, 
in terms of phonologically relevant features. We may either specify them by 
their characteristic features (e.g. a rising—falling contour) or indicate the 
pitch levels of the relevant points: by numbers, like Pike (°4—1—2), or 
graphically (_--). (In a continuous exposition we can use for short a 
simple numbering of contours: Contour 1, 2,3..., or Contour A, B,C..., 
etc.) Secondly, the contours may be classified according to furctions per- 
formed by intonation in the language; e.g. final contours and non-final 
contours; among the former, non-special and special (interrogative). 

The two classifications need not coincide, for several contours may be 
available for the same function and each contour is usually multifunctional. 


4.2. If more than one contour is available in the language for one basic 
function, usually only one of them is unmarked, neutral, the others being 
marked as foregrounded, emotional, etc. The same applies to phonological 
modifications of the same contour. If the same contour has several 
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functions, one of them usually is primary, the others secondary; the use 
in the secondary function is marked. 

Thus, for instance, the use of the falling contour (which is primarily the 
non-special final contour) with a yes-or-no question, instead of the special 
interrogative contour that would be usual in this case, produces an 
intonationally marked utterance. Will you come with us? with falling pitch 
suggests ‘I invite you to come with us’; it is not a normal question, but a 
question that presupposes an affirmative answer. Hence it is not a question 
at all but rather a kind of invitation or request. Similarly in Czech: Prijde 
v sobotu, | vid‘ te? with falling final contour in both sections: literally ‘You 
will come on Saturday. You see?’ but actually ‘I invite you to come on 
Saturday’. 


5.1. Intonation as an elementary, primitive, minimally specified linguistic 
device is a peripheral element and can modify or neutralize more central 
elements as regards their form and function.28 Therefore it has a decisive 
position in the hierarchical structure of utterances, for it can modify or 
even neutralize the semantic and/or the grammatical structure of utterances 
in a certain respect. As an example we can adduce the so-called ‘‘echo- 
questions,” i.e. questions containing an interrogative word, but neverthe- 
less pronounced with the interrogative contour. Such an utterance is 
understood as an appeal to the listener not to supply the unknown propos 
(it would be so understood if it were pronounced with a non-special final 
contour) but to answer yes or no; the appeal for an answer does not refer 
to the interrogative word, but to the utterance as a whole. That means that 
for the listener it is the intonation that is overriding, not the lexical or the 
grammatica! form of the utterance. Naturally, in consequence of the clash 
between this special lexical and grammatical form and the final interroga- 
tive contour employed in a secondary function, the utterance is of a 
marked character. 


5.2. The position of intonation in language is such that if the explicitness of 
speech is radically lessened and its ellipticity is increased, the fundamental 
functions of intonation are (despite changes in phonetic detail) not affected. 
On the contrary, the functional position of intonation is stronger than ever 
when speech is maximally simplified or structurally disturbed by such 
factors as brain damage or the impact of other languages. 

The Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences 

Institute of the Czech Language 

Prague, Czechoslovakia 

28 On the relation of peripheral and central elements, see e.g. A. W. de Groot, “‘Struc- 


tural Linguistics and Phonetic Law,” Archives néerlandaises de phonétique expérimentale 
XVII (1941), p. 82. 
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RUTH REICHSTEIN 


Etude des variations sociales et 
géographiques des faits 


linguistiques 


(Observations faites a Paris 
en 1956-1957) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Le livre d’André Martinet: La prononciation du frangais contemporain 
(Paris, 1945), ou l’auteur examine les variétés locales du francais commun, 
conclut sur l’espoir que d’autres études viendront compleéter les résultats 
de son enquéte et «que ceux de nos chiffres qui paraissent les plus sfrs pour- 
ront servir de base aux chercheurs qui se consacreront a l’étude des phéno- 
ménes phonologiques de notre langue.»! C’est cette invitation qui avant 
tout nous a incitée et encouragée a rechercher systématiquement les variétés 
de la prononciation parisienne, variétés dont chacun connait l’existence et 
plus ou moins les modalités, a les fixer dans l’espace, leur assigner une place 
dans le cadre social et donner un apergu de leur ampleur. Ce sont ses chif- 
fres, qui réellement nous ont servi de base, auxquels nous avons accroché 
notre enquéte et qui nous ont guidé pendant tout notre travail. 

Il convient d’abord de préciser ce que cet article n’est pas, de définir en 
quelque sorte négativement son objet. 

On n’y trouvera nulle part le reflet de préoccupations normatives. Nous 
nous y gardons bien de porter des jugements de valeur. Tout au long de 
notre exposé, on va assister 4 des «pertes» d’oppositions phonologiques; il 

1 Op. cit., p. 246. 

2 Aussi désirons-nous ici exprimer notre gratitude envers notre cher Maitre dont 
l'intérét, les conseils précieux et la direction constante ont permis la réalisation de ce 
travail. Nous tenons aussi a remercier M. Assénat, Inspecteur général du Service de |’en- 
seignement du Département de la Seine, M. le Recteur de l’Université et Mgr. Le Cordier 
de nous avoir accordé l’autorisation de pénétrer dans les établissements scolaires: grace 
a cette autorisation nous étions en possession d’un «Sésame, ouvre-toi» devant lequel 


toutes les portes cédaient miraculeusemert. 
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serait vain de les déplorer: les oppositions phonologiques dont nous 
traitons ici ont en fait peu d’importance pour la compréhension, ce qui 
explique en grande partie que beaucoup de sujets les négligent. La fonction 
primaire et centrale de tout langage est la communication, et aucun 
changement phonique ne pourra jamais affecter sérieusement les pos- 
sibilités distinctives de la langue. 

Il nous faut insister sur le fait que ce n’est nullement la particularité 
phonétique individuelle qui a retenu notre attention, mais une réalité plus 
proprement linguistique: le trait phonique, qui a une fonction distinctive 
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et permet a lui seul de différencier un mot d’un autre. Ce souci, d’ailleurs, 
justifiera la forme du questionnaire et la fagon (réponse par «oui» ou 
«non») dont nous avons recueilli les témoignages. 

Nous allons présenter un ensemble de documents aussi objectifs que 
possible et nous nous abstiendrons de toute exégése sociologique appro- 
fondie. 

Voici ce que nous nous sommes proposée comme théme de recherche 
systématique: on sait que la prononciation est régie par tout un ensemble 
de facteurs (Age, milieu, provenance géographique, etc.), qui tous peuvent 
avoir une influence décisive sur l'utilisation qu’on fait de ce clavier qu’est 
une langue. Or, s’il nous a paru tentant d’insister sur le facteur social 
parmi tous les éléments de la causalité des phénoménes de mutation 
phonique, c’est d’abord parce que ce facteur, quoique universellement 
reconnu, n’a jamais fait l'objet d’un examen systématique. Il y a eu des 
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Dus raisons d’ordre technique qui ont milité en faveur de ce choix. La recherche 
qui d'une influence du milieu social sur la prononciation permettait, exigeait 
ion méme, un échantillonnage d’4ge homogéne, sinon on n’aurait su 4 quel 
un facteur, celui du milieu ou celui de la génération, attribuer la différence. 
0S- Or, si nous prenions comme informateurs des enfants entre 13 et 15 ans, 

age ot le systeme phonologique est déja fixé, nous pouvions compter sur le 
rité concours des écoles, qui nous offraient, pour un seul déplacement, vingt ou 
lus trente sujets. De plus, les écoles présentaient l’avantage considérable 
‘ive d’avoir déja groupé en catégories différentes (écoles communales, lycées et 


écoles libres) les enfants issus des milieux sociaux les plus divers. 


Voici les écoles ot nous avons recueilli nos documents: 
Ecoles communales 


7éme arrondissement: 4, rue Cler (A) 
14, rue Eblé (B) 
8, rue Chomel (C) 


|]¢me arrt; 4, rue Keller (D) 
11, avenue Parmentier (E) 
31, rue Saint-Bernard (F) 


]3¢me grrt: 55, rue Baudricourt (G) 
40, rue Corvisart (H) 
123, rue de Patay (I) 


16¢me arrt: 27, avenue du Parc des Princes (J) 
41 bis, rue Lafontaine (K) 
85, avenue de Versailles (L) 


1§¢me arrt: 43, rue des Poissonniers (M) 
7, rue Antoinette (N) 

urs, 16, rue Coysevox (O) 
ou 

Lycées 
aed 20¢me arrt: «Héléne Boucher», 75, cours de Vincennes (1) 
TO- ]6éme art: «Moliére», 71, rue Ranelagh (II) 

geme arrt: «Jules Ferry», 77, boulevard de Clichy (III) 
che 
ble Ecoles libres 
ent 7eme arrt: 9, rue Cler (1) 
"est 1]éme arrt: 145, avenue Parmentier (2) 
cial 13¢me arrt: 26, place Jeanne-d’Arc (3) 
nen 49, rue Bobillot (4) 
aa ]6¢me arrt: 10 bis, rue Christophe-Colomb (5) 


62, rue Raynouard (6) 
des [géme arrt: 33, rue Caulaincourt (7). 
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En tout nous avons donc opéré dans vingt-cing écoles de filles, dont 
quinze écoles communales (356 réponses), trois lycées (78 réponses), et 
sept écoles libres (122 réponses), ce qui fait un total de 556 réponses. 

Nous croyons, avec cet échantillonnage, pouvoir étre en mesure de nous 
prononcer sur |’état actuel du systéme phonologique du frangais de Paris, 
d’autant plus que les conditions ont été les mémes pour toutes les enquétes: 
celles-ci ont toutes été effectuées dans l’espace de trois mois (du 19 mars au 
26 juin 1957). 


Le questionnaire 

C’est un questionnaire phonologique ne visant nullement a relever exac- 
tement la réalité phonétique individuelle, mais a établir le degré d’utilisa- 
tion de certaines oppositions phonologiques dans les milieux sociaux 
envisagés par nous. 

Les neuf questions ont été les suivantes: 

«Prononcez-vous de fagon identique: 
1. patte et pate 
- rat etras 
. taché et taché 
. acheter et lacheté 
. (re)gard et (la) gare 
. belle et béle 
. larrét et la raie> 
. brin et brun 
. feinte et (dé) funte ?» 

Ces neuf questions se rapportent a trois problémes distincts. De 1 4 5, il 
s’agit de l’opposition a/a dans toutes les positions: syllabe finale couverte, 
syllabe finale ouverte, syllabe non finale ouverte, syllabe non finale 
couverte et devant r. Les questions 6 et 7 portent sur l’opposition ¢/é en 
syllabe finale couverte et ouverte. 8 et 9 concernent les voyelles nasales 
€/@ en syllabe finale ouverte et couverte. 

Les renseignements personnels demandés ont porté sur la provenance 
géographique des parents et la profession du pére (exceptionnellement celle 
de la mére). Ces renseignements ont permis de grouper les résultats en 
différentes catégories et de les comparer entre elles. 

Soit, par exemple, l’opposition phonologique 4/4 dans patte/pdte: peu 
nous importait le lieu exact de l’articulation buccale; seul nous intéressait 
le fait de savoir si l’informateur connaissait cette opposition ou non, en 
d’autres termes s'il pronongait de fagon ideniique ou non, les paires de 
mots que nous lui présentions. Il va sans dire que chaque mot qui figure 

3 Pour cette seule paire nous avons cherché a préciser s’il s’agissait d’une opposition 
de longueur ou d’une opposition de timbre en demandant: «Est-ce le méme son plus long 
ou un son différent ?». 
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ici, représente toute une classe de mots ot l’opposition en question se trouve 
dans le méme contexte phonématique et prosodique. Bien entendu, il ne 
s'agissait pas de déterminer le sort de quelques mots isolés, mais bien de 
savoir ol en était le systéme vocalique. 

Les neuf questions portant toutes sur des oppositions phonologiques non 
générales, donc instables, du systéme vocalique méritent une explication: 
étant donné que nous enquétions sur le degré d’utilisation des oppositions 
phonologiques dans les milieux les plus divers, il était préférable—sinon 
indispensable pour peu qu’on désirat pouvoir accorder quelque confiance 
aux résultats—d’opérer avec un échantillonnage suffisant. Or, nous n’avons 
jamais pu disposer de plus d’une heure et demie par école; de ce laps de 
temps, déja trés limité, il fallait encore consacrer une partie 4 résoudre une 
quantité de petits problémes pratiques, avant de pouvoir commencer 
l'audition de nos informateurs. 

Dans ce cadre restreint, nous nous sommes concentrée sur les points les 
plus vulnérables du systeme phonologique du frangais. Pourquoi vulné- 
rables? Il n’est pas de notre compétence de discuter ici la complexité des 
causes qui interviennent 4 chaque point de |’évolution. Nous en rappelle- 
rons seulement quelques-unes, signalées par A. Martinet dans Economie 
des changements phonétiques (Berne, 1955), pp. 89 et 102: 

Les besoins que la langue sert 4 exprimer changent, et ce changement 
influencera l’évolution phonique a travers les systémes morphologiques et 
lexicales. 

Les faits de contact: aucune langue n’est a l’abri des contingences 
d'autres systeémes linguistiques qui l’influencent constamment. 

Le fait qu’une structure linguistique porte en elle-méme une partie des 
causes qui doivent contribuer 4 son propre renouvellement: un systéme 
trop «harmonieux» peut entrainer un surmenage des organes, germe pos- 
sible d’instabilité. La qualité phonétique par exemple de l’opposition 
brin/brun est la raison majeure pour sa disparition qui s’esquisse. Un autre 
facteur décisif pour le maintien ou l’abandon d’une opposition phono- 
logique est son degré d’intégration au systéme. Si le trait articulatoire qui 
distingue un phonéme d’un autre, sert 4 distinguer tout un ensemble de 
couples corrélatifs, il sera trés difficile de l’éliminer. Rien par contre ne 
s'oppose a la disparition de l’opposition de quantité vocalique en frangais 
dans ¢/é, car elle est le seul vestige d’une ancienne corrélation de longueur. 
Au contraire, il en résultera l’économie d’un trait articulatoire. 


Mode d’enquéte 
Pour des raisons psychologiques, donc extra-linguistiques, nous avons 
demandé l’accés uniquement a des écoles de filles. Parmi les éléves nous 
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avons choisi celles qui étaient susceptibles de satisfaire aux conditions de 
la recherche. Comme critére intervenaient l’4ge (12 4 16 ans) et le nombre 
d’années passées a Paris (au moins cing ans au moment de |’enquéte). Car 
méme n’étant pas natif de Paris, «l’enfant qui y arrive le devient trés vite, j 
condition qu’il fréquente une école».4 

Les interrogations sont faites individuellement: les résultats d’une en- 
quéte coliective auraient été inévitablement faussés par les influences 
réciproques. Les questions ont été présentées sous forme de petites 
phrases, par exemple: // marche a quatre pattes | Il mange des pdtes, in- 
scrites sur des cartons que nous avons fait lire aux éléves. Ainsi tout danger 
de les influencer par notre propre prononciation était écarté. 

Sans doute les éléves étaient-elles souvent impressionnées par le seul mot 
d’«enquéte», et portées 4 vouloir «bien prononcer». Nous croyons avoir 
paré a ce danger en leur faisant répéter les phrases par coeur, de facon a 
obtenir un parler de plus en plus naturel. Nous avions constaté que parfois 
la seule vue d’un accent circonflexe les incitait 4 faire les contorsions les 
plus extraordinaires: avec cette méthode, par contre, la graphie n’avait 
plus le méme pouvoir. 

Comme il s’agissait, non de comparer entre eux les traits phonologiques 
particuliers 4 chaque sujet, mais d’examiner l’ensemble des réponses (posi- 
tives ou négatives) 4 chaque question, l’enquéte a pu rester anonyme et un 
simple numérotage des éléves a permis de repérer par la suite les réponses 
des membres appartenant aux différentes catégories envisagées. 

Pour chaque éléve deux enregistrements ont été effectués. Nous avons 
d’abord noté notre propre impression auditive (désignée dans les tables 
par M=moi-méme), ensuite la réaction de l’éléve (désignée par E = €éléve): 


on sait combien notre ouie succombe aux préjugés; on n’entend bien que | 


ce que l’on sait prononcer, et l’on percoit des différences dans la prononcia- 
tion de ceux qui les ignorent pour peu qu’on soit habitué soi-méme 4 les 
faire.5 Dans la plupart des cas, d’ailleurs, il y a eu concordance, mais quel- 
ques écarts nous ont paru intéressants et feront l’objet d’une discussion 
particuliére. 

Cette méthode, qui essaie de parer a plusieurs sortes de dangers (influ- 
ence des camarades de classe, de l’enquéteur, de l’orthographe) et cherche 
ainsi a refléter le plus fidélement possible la réalité linguistique, n’en est 
pas moins un instrument imparfait qui n’élimine pas totalement les pos- 
sibilités d’erreur. Comme Martinet l’a constaté dans un cas identique, 
«toutes les données de cette masse de réponses sont... loin d’étre sires»®; 


«les pourcentages ainsi obtenus peuvent toujours étre sujets a caution, car } 


4 J. Rousselot, cité par P. Fouché, Le francais moderne, 1V (1936), p. 211. 
5 A. Martinet, La prononciation..., p. 10. 6 Jbid., p. 16. 
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les erreurs... ne se compensent pas nécessairement. Mais ils pourront sans 
inconvénient étre utilisés pour comparer entre elles diverses catégories 
(dans notre cas, de milieu social ou d’origine géographique), pour autant 
que les erreurs... n’ont pas plus de chances de se retrouver dans une 
catégorie que dans une autre».” 


Il. ETUDE SYNCHRONIQUE ET DIACHRONIQUE 

Ce chapitre portera sur l’ensemble des réponses obtenues, indépendam- 
ment de toute division sociale ou géographique. Nous y confronterons nos 
résultats avec ceux qu’a recueillis Martinet lors de son enquéte en 1941 
auprés des prisonniers parisiens,? ce qui permettra de conférer 4 nos 
chiffres un relief particuliérement saillant et d’illustrer tout le dynamisme 
d'une évolution récente. 

Nous exposerons ensuite le degré d’utilisation pour chacune des ques- 
tions, leur importance respective, et nous tacherons de mettre ces chiffres en 
rapport avec ceux qui expriment le degré de connexion entre jes questions. 


Coup d’a@il diachronique 
Avant d’aborder l’analyse synchronique des faits que nous nous sommes 


| Sees 
0% 50% 100% 





























Mart. 100%, 
patte/pate M 46,94% 
E 49,28% 
Mart. 84°% 
rat/ras M ee 
E ee | FA 
Mart. 84% 
taché/taché M ee 6 S.A 
E eee 
Mart. 84% 
belle/béle M ne So A 
E saccades 
Mart. 64% 
brin/brun M es ST 
E 17,63% 
Mart. ________. Pourcentage des distinctions relevées par A. Martinet chez 
des sujets nés 4 Paris entre 1910 et 1921. 
ae __ Pourcentage des distinctions relevées par l’auteur chez des 
sujets nés entre 1940 et 1945 (observation directe). 
E, __—-—s«éPourcentage des distinctions relevées par l’auteur chez des 


sujets nés a Paris entre 1940 et 1945 (déclaration des sujets). 


7A. Martinet, La Prononciation..., p. 22. 8 Martinet, ibid. 
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proposée, nous aimerions retracer leur évolution dans le cadre parisien, 
Les résultats d’A. Martinet® 1.0us permettent de confronter les réactions 
aux questions principales a une trentaine d’années d’intervalle. 

Le tableau présenté nous dispense presque de tout commentaire. Le 
degré d’utilisation des oppositions phonologiques a diminué sur toute la 
ligne et dans des proportions énormes. En 1941 pas un seul Parisien ne 
confondait “patte” et “‘pate’’; aujourd’hui plus de 509% ignorent cette 
distinction. Il est intéressant d’ailleurs de noter que l’importance relative 
des questions est restée sensiblement la méme, sauf pour rat/ras ou le pour- 
centage de confusions a devancé tous les autres. 


Importance relative des oppositions en 1957 

Si nous considérons l’importance relative du degré d’utilisation des oppo- 
sitions phonologiques envisagées dans notre questionnaire, nous trouvons 
les chiffres suivants pour l’ensemble des enquétées (par ordre décroissant): 

Distinction de deux a. 

Pourcentages obtenus par observation directe (M moi-méme) et sur déclaration des 
sujets (E éléves), 

1) en syllabe couverte 

(a) finale (patte/pate) 


M 46,94 E 49,28 
(b) non finale (/’acheter/lacheté) 
M 30,58 E 36,15 


2) en syllabe ouverte 
(a) non finale (taché/taché) 
M 27,34 E 30,76 
(b) finale (rat/ras) 
M 10,43 E 11,15 
3) devant r (regard/gare) 
M 5,76 E 6,83 


Ce qui semble essentiel pour le maintien ou l’abandon de cette opposi- | 


tion, c’est la qualité de la syllabe: en syllabe couverte l’opposition se main- 
tient mieux qu’en syllabe ouverte. Devant r, dans la mesure ou la paire 
choisie est représentative, elle est en train de disparaitre. 

Distinction de deux e. 

Pourcentages obtenus par observation directe et sur déclaration des sujets, 

1) en syllabe couverte (belle/béle) 


M 30,22 E 31,12 
2) en syllabe ouverte (/’arrét/la raie) 
(a) timbre 
M 9,17 E 9,17 
(b) longueur 
M 3,06 E 4,14 


9 Martinet, Ibid. 
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Comme la distinction 4/4, celle de ¢/€ se maintient mieux en syllabe 
couverte qu’en syllabe ouverte. Si cependant elle existe en syllabe ouverte, 
elle est de timbre plutét que de longueur. 

Distinction de in et de un. 

Pourcentages obtenus par observation directe et sur déclaration des sujets, 

1) en syllabe ouverte (brin/brun) 


M 17,81 E 17,63 
2) en syllabe couverte (feinte/défunte) 
M 12,41 E 12,77 


Ici opposition se maintient mieux en syllabe ouverte. Ceci tient sans 
doute 4 la qualité nasale de la voyelle: plus les voyelles nasales sont 
ouvertes, plus elles sont faciles 4 distinguer; aussi, une occlusion qui suit 
articulation nasale peut-elle nuire a la clarté de cette derniére et expliquer 
les plus faibles pourcentages de l’opposition en cette position. 


Questions connexes 

Il nous a paru intéressant de rapprocher les questions portant sur des 
points qu’en établissant notre questionnaire nous avons supposes con- 
nexes. Pour vérifier cette hypothése nous avons suivi la méthéate exposée 
par A. Martinet!° et étudié les réactions 4 la question ¥ (patte/pate) de 
chacun des sujets qui ont distingué 2 (rat/ras). De fait, le pourgentage de 
ceux qui distinguent patte/pdte est nettement supérieur patmi les sujets qui 
distinguent rat/ras 4 ce qu'il est pour l’ensemble des enquétées. Nous 
avons déterminé aussi le pourcentage des sujets qui distinguent patte/ pate 
parmi ceux qui distinguent tacher/tacher, l’acheter/Iacheté et regard/gare. 
Voici les chiffres: 

Nombre des sujets qui distinguent patte/pate (en °%): 


parmi l’ensemble des enquétées: M 46,94 E 49,28 
parmi les sujets qui distinguent rat/ras: M 91,38 E 95,16 
parmi les sujets qui distinguent taché/taché: M 84,21 E 83,63 
parmi les sujets qui distinguent /’acheter/Iacheté: | M 82,35 E 81,09 
parmi les sujets qui distinguent regard/gare: M 87,10 E 86,49 


Etant donné que le pourcentage de ceux qui distinguent patte/pdate est 
nettement supérieur parmi les sujets qui distinguent rat/ras, tacher/tacher, 
l’acheter/lacheté et regard/gare, respectivement 4 ce qu’il est pour |’en- 
semble des enquétées, nous pouvons affirmer que les ques portent 
effectivement sur des faits connexes. 

Nombre des sujets qui confondent patte/pdte (en %): 


parmi les sujets distinguant rat/ras: M 8,62 E 4,84 
parmi les sujets distinguant taché/taché: M 15,79 E 16,37 
parmi les sujets distinguant l’acheter/Idcheté: M 17,65 E 18,91 
parmi les sujets distinguant regard/gare: M 12,90 E 13,51. 


10 Martinet, Pron., pp. 34-35. 
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III. ETUDE SOCIALE: CONFRONTATION DES TYPES D’ETABLISSEMENT 


Dans ce chapitre nous comparerons les résultats obtenus dans des écoles 
de catégories différentes: écoles communales, lycées et écoles libres. Une 
premiére étude portera sur l’ensemble des réponses dans deux cadres 
géographiques différents: la ville de Paris (ensemble des arrondissements) 
et le quartier. Une deuxiéme étude choisira une catégorie régionale déter- 
minée (les éléves provinciales) et une troisitme abordera une certaine 
catégorie socio-professionnelle (le groupe des filles d’ouvriers). 


Confrontation des types d’établissement pour l’ensemble des réponses 

a) Dans l’espace parisien. La confrontation des résultats obtenus pour 
l'ensemble des réponses provenant des écoles communales (EC; 356 
éléves), des lycées (L; 78 éléves) et des écoles libres (EL; 122 éléves) a 
donné les résultats suivants: Degré d'utilisation des oppositions phono- 
logiques (en %) dans les écoles communales, lycées et écoles libres: 


Question Observation directe 
EC 3 EL 
patte/pate 41,85 56,41 55,74 
rat/ras 6,74 10,26 21,31 
taché/taché 21,63 25,64 45,08 
l’acheter/lacheté 21,35 35,90 54,10 
regard/la gare 2,81 6,41 13,93 
belle/béle 24,44 30,77 46,72 
l’arrét/raie (timbre) 3,97 5,12 27,05 
l’arrét/raie (longueur) 2,25 2,56 5,74 
brin/brun 14,61 26,92 ys 
feinte/défunte 8,71 21,79 17,21 
Question Déclaration des sujets 
EC L EL 
patte/pdate 44,94 57,69 56,56 
rat/ras 7,30 14,10 20,49 
taché/taché 23,88 30,77 50,82 
l’acheter/lacheté 28,37 39,74 56,56 
regard/la gare 3,37 7,69 16,39 
belle/béle 25,56 33,33 45,90 
l’arrét/raie (timbre) 4,21 5,12 26,23 
l’arrét/raie (longueur) 3,37 3,85 6,56 
brin/brun 14,33 28,20 20,49 
feinte/défunte 8,71 21,79 18,85 


Les chiffres les plus bas appartiennent sans exception aux écoles com: | 


munales. La différence de réaction qui les sépare a la fois des lycées et des 
écoles libres est constante. Autour de l'autre pdle, par contre, celui des 
pourcentages les plus importants, on trouve aussi bien les lycées que les 
écoles libres. Si les lycées ont, pour la plupart des questions, une place 
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intermédiaire, ils présentent pour les oppositions: patte/pate, brin/brun et 
feinte/défunte les pourcentages les plus considérables. 

Ces deux catégories se révélent ainsi comme des centres de conservation 
phonologique.!! 

b) A l'intérieur des différents quartiers. Il nous a paru intéressant de 
refaire la méme opération, mais a l’intérieur d’un espace géographique 
restreint: le quartier. Dans la premiére opération nous avions |’avantage de 
pouvoir opérer avec un énchantillonnage considérable; la deuxiéme va 
nous permettre par contre de cerner notre probléme de plus prés, de 
l'approcher, pour ainsi dire, «a l'état pur»: en confrontant les deux caté- 
gories d’écoles (écoles communales et écoles libres) !2 dans des conditions 
géographiques identiques, nous étions sire de pouvoir attribuer toute la 
différence du comportement linguistique a linfluence du type d’école. 
Aussi, dans le choix des termes de comparaison, était-ce la distance minima 
séparant ces termes qui était décisive. Voici les résultats que nous avons 
obtenus dans les différents quartiers: 


7éme arrondissement. Echantillonnage: 


Ecole communale (4, rue Cler): 19 éléves 
Ecole libre (9, rue Cler): 17 éléves. 


Degré d’utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en %): 


Question Observation Déclaration 
directe des sujets 
EC EL EC EL 
patte/pdate 5,26 13 52,94 47,37 52,94 
rat/ras 0,00 11,76 10,53 5,88 
taché/taché 0,00 17,64 5,26 41,17 
l’acheter/lacheté 0,00 23,52 15,79 41,17 
regard/gare 0,00 11,76 0,00 11,76 
belle/béle 15,79 29,41 15,79 23,52 
l’arrét/raie (T) 0,00 41,17 0,00 41,17 
l’arrét/raie (L) 10,53 0,00 10,53 0,00 
brin/brun 5,26 11,76 5,26 5,88 
feinte/défunte 0,00 11,76 0,00 11,76 


11 Il n’est pas sans intérét de comparer ces phénoménes sociaux a certains phénoménes 
anthropologiques: Le Docteur J. Trémoliéres (cf. Paris et l’agglomération parisienne, 
Paris 1952, I, p. 93) constate que la taille moyenne des enfants des lycées est plus élevée 
que celle des enfants des écoles communales. 

12 Les lycées o« l’on a enquété ne se trouvant pas dans des quartiers identiques, ils 
n’entrent pas ici en ligne de compte. 

13 Dans le cas de patte/pdte, le décalage entre le faible pourcentage d’oppositions per- 
gues par moi-méme et celui, trés important, qu’affirment les éléves, mérite d’étre signalé. 
Comme on le verra plus loin (pp. 83-84), I’écart entre les deux enregistrements est déter- 
miné dans une trés large mesure par le milieu social. 

w.—3 
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11¢me arrondissement. Echantillonnage: 


Ecole communale (11, avenue Parmentier): 29 éléves 


Ecole libre (145, avenue Parmentier): 19 éléves. 
Degré d utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en %): 
Question Observation Déclaration 
directe des sujets 
EC EL EC EL 
patte/pdate 41,38 52,63 41,38 47,36 
rat/ras 6,90 0,00 6,90 0,00 
taché/taché 13,80 15,78 17,24 15,78 
l’acheter|lacheté 13,80 26,31 24,14 31,57 
regard/gare 0,00 0,00 0,00 0,00 
belle/béle 13,80 57,89 17,24 57,89 
arrét/raie (T) 3,45 10,52 6,90 10,52 
arrét/raie (L) 0,00 5,26 0,00 5,26 
brin/brun 10,34 10,52 10,34 5,26 
feinte/défunte 10,34 5,26 10,34 5,26 


13¢me arrondissement. Echantillonnage: 


Ecole communale (123, rue de Patay): 27 éléves 
Ecole libre (26, place Jeanne-d’Arc): 24 éléves. 


Degré d'utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en °%): 








16*™¢ arrondissement. Echantillonnage: 


Question 


Patte/pate 
rat/ras 
taché/taché 
l’acheter/lacheté 
regard/gare 
belle/béle 
arrét/raie (T) 
arrét/raie (L) 
brin/brun 
feinte/défunte 


Observation 
directe 

EC EL 
29,63 54,17 
0,00 20,83 
11,11 45,82 
14,81 70,83 
0,00 8,33 
18,52 37,50 
0,00 20,83 
3,70 0,00 
7,40 12,50 
7,40 12,50 


Déclaration 
des sujets 
EC EL 
29,63 62,50 
0,00 16,67 
11,11 45,82 
14,81 66,67 
0,00 12,50 
18,52 41,66 
0,00 20,83 
7,40 4,17 
7,40 12,50 
7,40 12,50 


Ecole communale (41 bis, rue Lafontaine): 17 éléves 


Ecole libre (62, rue Raynouard): 14 éléves. 
Degré d'utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en %): 
Question Observation Déclaration 
directe des sujets 
EC EL EC EL 
patte/pate 76,47 71,43 76,47 71,43 
rat/ras 17,65 i Wy 17,65 35,71 
taché/taché 47,06 64,29 


47,06 64,29 
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Question Observation Déclaration 
directe des sujets 
EC EL EC EL 
l’acheter/lacheté 47,06 71,43 47,06 57,14 
regard/gare 11,76 50,00 11,76 50,00 
belle/béle 29,41 64,29 29,41 71,43 
arrét/raie (T) 17,65 42,86 17,65 35,71 
arrét/raie (L) 0,00 0,00 0,00 0,00 
brin/brun 41,18 28,57 41,18 28,57 
feinte/défunte 23,53 28,57 23,53 35:71 


18¢me arrondissement. Echantillonnage: 
Ecole communale (16, rue Coysevox): 30 éléves 
Ecole libre (33, rue Caulaincourt): 16 éléves. 


Degré d’utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en %): 


Question Observation Déclaration 
directe des sujets 
EC EL EC EL 
patte/pate 40,00 50,00 43,33 43,75 
rat/ras 6,67 18,75 6,67 25,00 
taché/taché 13,33 50,00 13,33 56,25 
l’acheter/lacheté 20,00 43,75 20,00 50,00 
regard/gare 0,00 6,25 0,00 12,50 
belle/béle 10,00 43,75 10,00 37,50 
arrét/raie (T) 3,33 25,00 3,33 25,00 
arrét/raie (L) 0,00 0,00 0,00 0,00 
brin/brun 10,00 25,00 10,00 18,75 
feinte/défunte 3,33 6,25 3,33 6,25 


L’existence de deux usages linguistiques ressort nettement de ces chiffres. 
Les quelques anomalies —l’anomalie, par exemple, que représente le pour- 
centage élevé, méme plus élevé qu’a l’école libre correspondante, rencontré 
al’école communale pour la distinction patte/pate dans le 16*™¢ arrondisse- 
ment — n’existeraient pas, si au lieu d’une seule école communale nous 
avions pris comme terme de comparaison les trois dont nous avions relevé 
les réponses.!4 


14 Dans ce cas les pourcentages auraient été les suivants: 
MetE 
EC EL 
patte/pate (16*me arrt.) 64,40 70.83 
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Si nous avons risqué, par notre fagon de procéder, de provoquer quel- 
ques anomalies, la raison en est la suivante: comme on le verra plus loin 
(p. 76 ets.), les différences de prononciation, méme 4 l’intérieur d’une méme 
catégorie d’écoles, sont énormes selon la situation géographique de |’école 
a l’intérieur de l’arrondissement: amalgamer les résultats d’écoles cen- 
trales et périphériques pour en tirer une moyenne, revenait a fixer une pro- 
nonciation qui en réalité n’existe nulle part. 

L’anomalie de la distinction arrét/raie (longueur) plus fréquente dans 
les écoles communales que dans les écoles libres (pour les 7*™e et 13éme 
arrondissements) s’explique par la faible importance de cette opposition,'5 
d’ot libre jeu du hasard et de l’arbitraire. Par contre, la distinction 
arrét/raie réalisée au moyen du timbre, employée davantage dans la 
majorité des écoles, rentre dans la normale. 

La tradition d’une prononciation soignée et conservatrice est trés forte, 
semble-t-il, dans les écoles libres. Le souci de se distinguer de l’école com- 
munale s’étend a toutes les éléves, indépendamment de leur lieu d’origine 
ou de leur appartenance sociale. C’est pourquoi nous trouvons 4 l’intérieur 
d’une méme catégorie régionale (les enfants de parents nés en province) et 
a lintérieur d’un méme groupement socio-professionnel (les enfants 
d’ouvriers) la méme dichotomie de base: pourcentages élevés pour les 
oppositions phonologiques dans les écoles libres, pourcentages bas pour les 
oppositions phonologiques dans les écoles communales. 


Confrontation des catégories d’écoles al’ intérieur d’une catégorie régionale: 
les éléves provinciales. 

Si nous avons choisi d’illustrer notre thése par le groupe des éléves dont 
les parents sont nés en province, les raisons en sont encore d’ordre numéri- 
que. De vraies Parisiennes,!® nous n’en aurions eu a notre disposition 
qu'une poignée; quant aux éléves provinciales de naissance ou d’origine 
immeédiate, l’échantillonnage est le suivant: 


Ecoles communales: 165 réponses 
Ecoles libres: 65 réponses. 


Degré d'utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en %) des éléves 
provinciales dans deux catégories d’écoles (écoles communales et écoles 
libres): 


15 Voir, p. 62. 
16 C’est-a-dire, d’éléves nées a Paris, de parents nés également a Paris. On en compte 
61 dans les écoles communales, 14 dans les écoles libres. 
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Question Observation Déclarations 
directe des sujets 

EC EL EC EL 
patte/pate 35,76 52,31 39,39 50,77 
rat/ras 6,67 12,31 6,67 13,85 
taché/taché 23,03 40,00 26,67 46,15 
l’acheter|lacheté 18,82 49,23 28,48 50,77 
belle/béle 29,09 47,69 29,70 46,15 
brin/brun 19,39 24,62 20,00 26,15 
feinte/défunte 12,12 20,00 12,12 21,54 


Confrontation des catégories d’écoles a l’intérieur d’une catégorie socio- 
professionnelle: le groupe des professions manuelles.‘7 


Nous avons choisi ce groupe comme représentatif d’une catégorie 
socio-professionnelle, car nous avions supposé dans ce groupe un maxi- 
mum de tension entre l’usage habituel—toléré et non freiné dans les écoles 
communales—et l’usage imposé dans les écoles libres. La confrontation des 
professions libérales dans deux catégories d’écoles aurait livré le méme 
schéma dichotomique du comportement, comme nous le verrons ci-aprés 
pour le groupe des professions manuelles, seulement chez ce dernier le 
décalage est particuli¢rement accentué.!8 

Echantillonnage: 

Ecoles communales: 19 réponses 
Ecoles libres: 25 réponses. 
Degré d'utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en %) des filles 


douvriers dans deux catégories d’écoles (écoles communales et écoles 
libres): 


Question Observation Déclarations 
directe des sujets 
EC EL EC EL 
patte/pate 52,63 72,00 52,63 72,00 
rat/ras 10,53 24,00 10,53 24,00 
taché/taché 47,37 56,00 47,37 60,00 
l’acheter|lacheté 36,84 60,00 42,11 56,00 
regard/gare 0,00 12,00 0,00 12,00 
belle/béle 26,32 58,00 31,58 58,00 
arrét/raie (T) 15,79 12,00 15,79 12,00 
arrét/raie (L) 5,26 4,00 5,26 8,00 
brin/brun 10,53 12,00 5,26 12,00 
feinte/défunte 0,00 8,00 0,00 8,00 


17 Pour la définition de ce terme voir pp. 84-85. 

18 L’addition de tous les décalages que nous livre la confrontation des deux catégories 
d’écoles pour l’ensemble des questions, nous donne en effet la somme de M: 78,3, 
E: 85,8 a l’intérieur des professions libérales et la somme de M: 118,00, E: 112,00 pour 
les professions manuelles. 
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IV. ETUDE SOCIALE: CONFRONTATION DES MILIEUX GEOGRAPHIQUES 


En dépit du titre de ce chapitre, on aurait tort d’attendre ici une étude 
portant sur les variations géographiques des faits linguistiques; il faut com- 
prendre que les différences de prononciation n’y sont rien d’autre qu’une 
expression spatiale des variations sociales. 

Dans ce chapitre nous comparerons les résultats obtenus dans des 
espaces géographiques différents: une premiére étude confrontera les 
arrondissements (choisis aussi opposés que possible), une deuxiéme les 
quartiers. 

Dans la premiére, nous opérerons successivement a l’intérieur d’une 
catégorie d’école, (les écoles communales), 4 l’intérieur d’une catégorie 
régionale (éléves provinciales) et a l’intérieur d’une catégorie socio-profes- 
sionnelle (filles d’ouvriers). La deuxiéme étude permettra de développer la 
premiére en y introduisant quelques nuances. 


Confrontation a l’échelle de l’arrondissement 


Cette étude, il faut le reconnaitre, péche a la base: comme nous l’avons 
dit plus haut et comme on le verra par la suite, le comportement lin- 
guistique varie énormément a l’intérieur d’un arrondissement. En réduisant 
toute la gamme d’usages 4 une simple moyenne, pouvions-nous étre sire 
d’avoir saisi l’usage caractéristique d’un arrondissement, dans lequel les 
locuteurs puissent se reconnaitre? Ou n’avions-nous pas plutét laissé 
s’introduire dans notre filet une masse d’influences provenant des arron- 
dissements environnants et qui s’étaient greffées sur les écoles limitrophes? 
Mais si, pour éviter ce danger, nous nous décidions a choisir comme point 
de comparaison une seule école par arrondissement, le probléme du choix 
se poserait 4 nous inévitablement; car quel critére pourrait nous indiquer 
l’emplacement idéal de cette école? Sa situation médiane par rapport aux 
limites administratives ? Mais qui nous dit que c’est dans ce point que nous 
rencontrerons les traits linguistiques les plus intéressants ? 

Pour éviter l’introduction de tout critére arbitraire nous nous sommes 
donc décidée 4 confronter malgré tout les moyennes d’arrondissements, 
avec toutes les réserves qu’une telle comparaison doit susciter. 

La confrontation des résultats se fera, bien sir, a l’intérieur d’une méme 
catégorie d’école. Pour la discussion, nous avons choisi les écoles com- 
munales, tout d’abord parce que c’est dans cette catégorie que nous dis- 
posions de |’échantillonnage le plus important. De plus il était a prévoir 
qu’un milieu sensible au prestige, comme le sont les écoles libres, aurait 
tendance 4 maintenir 4 un niveau égal tout son réseau de succursales et 
que nous n’aurions pas trouvé dans son sein une hiérarchie réguliére de 
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paliers différents, comme c’était le cas dans les écoles communales qui, 
dépourvues a priori de toute obligation de nature représentative, avaient 








toute liberté de se différencier entre elles. 
a) Confrontation a l’intérieur d’une catégorie d’école. 


Echantillonnage (écoles communales): 


Degré d'utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en °%%) dans les écoles 
communales des différents arrondissements (par ordre décroissant): 


Teme arrt: 67 éléves 
1 1¢me arrt; 73 éléves 
13¢me arrt: 71 éléves 
16¢me arrt: 59 éléves 
18éme arr: 86 éléves 


patte/pate rat/ras 

16¢me; 64,4 16¢me; 22,0 

13¢me; 62,0 1 3éme; 5,6 

1 1éme; 34,2 1géme; 4,7 

7éme; 29,9 ] ]¢me; 4,1 

18éme; 25,6 Teme: 0,0 

taché/taché l’acheter/lacheté regard/gare 

16¢me; 39,0 16¢me; 50,8 16¢me; 6,8 
1] 3¢me; 32,4 13éme; 26,8 13¢me; 5,6 
7eéme: 16,4 1 géme; 17,4 7eme; 1,5 
1 8éme; 12,8 1 1¢me; 13,7 1 géme; 12 
] ]¢me; 12,3 Teme: 3,0 1 ]éme; 0,0 
belle/béle arrét/raie (T) arrét/raie (L) 
16¢me; 49,2 16¢me; 13,6 Teme; 7,5 
7éme; 29,9 13éme; 4,2 13¢me; 2,8 
1] 3éme; 28,2 7éeme; 1,5 16¢me; 1,7 
1 ]éme; 13,7 ] ]é¢me; 1,4 1 1¢me; 0,0 
1 8éme; 9,3 1] 8éme; 1,2 1] géme; 0,0 

brin/brun feinte/défunte 

16¢me; 32,2 16¢me; 22,0 

]3¢me; 18,3 13¢me; 8,5 

1 ]¢me; 11,0 ]1¢me; 6,8 

Teme; 9,0 7éme; 6,0 

1 g¢me; 7,0 18¢me; 3,5 
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E 
patte/pate rat/ras 

16¢me: 64,4 | 6éme: 20,3 

13é¢me; 62,0 ]3¢me: 5,6 

Teme; 44,8 18é¢me; 4,7 

1 ]é¢me; 34,2 Teme; 4,5 

1 8¢me: 26,7 1]éme; 4,1 

taché/taché l’acheter/lacheté regard/gare 
16¢me-: 40,7 16¢me; 52,5 16¢me; 6,8 
13¢me; 32,4 ] 3¢me; 32,4 ]3¢me; 5,6 
7éeme: 22,4 Teme: 25,4 7eme: 4,5 
1 1¢me; 16,4 ] [¢me; 19,2 1 geme; $2 
1 8¢me: 12,8 1geme; 18,6 ]]¢me; 0,0 
belle/béle arrét/raie(T) arrét/raie(L) 
16¢me; 49,2 16¢me; 13,6 7eme: 10,4 
7eme; 29,9 ]3é¢me: 4,2 ]3¢me; 5,6 
]3é¢me; 29,6 ] ]éme; 27 16¢me; 7 
1 1¢me; 16,4 Teme: 3 1 ]¢me; 0,0 
1gé¢me; 10,5 1 géme; 1,2 18¢me; 0,0 
brin/brun feinte/défunte 

16¢me; 30,5 16¢me; 22,0 

13¢me; 18,3 13¢me; 8,5 

]]¢me; 11,0 1 ]¢me; 6,8 

7éme; 9,0 Teme; 6,0 

18¢me; 7,0 1 géme; 3,5 


De cette table on peut dégager quelques tendances:19 c’est le 16¢m« 
arrondissement qui, pour toutes les oppositions, présente le degré d’utilisa- 
tion le plus important.?° De tout prés le suit le 13¢™e arrondissement. Ceci 
pourrait paraitre fort étonnant, vu sa population 4 dominance pro- 
létarienne. Mais, comme on le verra plus loin (pp. 79-80), les pourcentages 
se trouvent sensiblement modifiés par le choix d’une école périphérique 
dans un quartier dont la structure résidentielle et les réactions linguistiques 
s’apparentent plus aux arrondissements bourgeois environnants qu’au 
treizi¢éme proprement dit. 

Quant a l’échelon inférieur, il n’est pas détenu aussi constamment par le 
méme arrondissement, comme c’est le cas pour le sommet de |’échelle. Les 
Teme, 1 ]@me et 18¢me arrondissements se disputent ce rang tour a tour. Si 
pour 4/a ce sont surtout les 7éme et 11¢me arrondissements qui viennent en 

19 L’opposition arrét/raie (L) se place a part. 

20 De méme dans les lycées et écoles libres, c’est le 16¢™¢ arrondissement qui 
présente les pourcentages d’oppositions les plus importants. 
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queue, pour ¢/€ ov le 7¢™e se distingue particuli¢rement, et pour &/& c’est 
en revanche le 18¢me qui arrive en fin de liste. 

Etant donné la difficulté d’un classement rigoureux entre les arrondisse- 
ments présentant les pourcentages les plus faibles, il est certainement plus 
prudent de grouper tous les arrondissements autour de deux pdles, groupe- 
ment qui se fait tout naturellement si l’on considére les écarts séparant les 
différents échelons entre eux: on s’apercoit alors que, pour la plupart des 
questions, les 16¢™e et 13¢m™e arrondissements se situent en deca d’une 
coupure qui sépare ce premier groupe d’un autre, constitué par les 7éme, 
]1¢me et 18¢me arrondissements. Si la participation du 7*™¢ arrondissement 
ace dernier groupe nous frappe, nous ne devons pas oublier ce que nous 
avons dit plus haut du danger que comporte nécessairement toute con- 
fusion en une seule moyenne de parlers, provenants des quatre coins d’un 
arrondissement. Le 7éme arrondissement, comme on le verra plus loin 
(pp. 77-79), est un milieu qui socialement ne présente pas beaucoup 
dhomogénéité et a l’intérieur duquel le comportement linguistique varie 
énormément. Nous ne devons pas oublier que le 7*™e arrondissement, a 
cété de ses quartiers “‘aristocratiques’”” du Nord-Est, présente plusieurs 
ilots prolétariens. Ce sont ces derniers précisément qui ont déterminé le 
rang inférieur qu’occupe le 7*™e arrondissement dans la hiérarchie générale. 

b) Confrontation a l’intérieur d’une catégorie régionale. Il nous a paru 
intéressant d’illustrer toute la force d’un type phonologique local par 
l'influence qu’il exerce sur les provinciaux. Nous verrons plus tard (pp. 89 
-93) que les provinciaux, pris en bloc, ne cessent pas de se différencier des 
Parisiens par leurs réactions relativement a certaines oppositions phono- 
logiques. Cependant, nous voyons s’opérer 4 l’intérieur de ce «bloc» des 
provinciaux une différenciation selon qu’il s’agit du 7¢me, du 11léme, du 
13¢me, du 16¢me ou du 18¢me arrondissement. Qui plus est, cette différencia- 
tion suit exactement, dans les grandes lignes, la gradation exposée plus 
haut pour l’ensemble des éléves, indépendamment de leur origine géo- 
graphique. Ainsi, la prononciation d’un arrondissement nous apparait 
comme une espéce de «carte d’identité» que chaque intrus s’empresse 
dobtenir comme moyen d’intégration au groupe. 

Voici les résultats de l’enquéte concernant les éléves dont les parents 
sont nés en province: 


Echantillonnage: 
7eme arrt;: 35 éléves 
1 1@me arrt: 34 éléves 
1 3¢me arrt: 30 éléves 


16@me arrt: 31 éléves 
1 8éme arrt: 35 éléves 
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Degré d'utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en °%) dans les écoles 
communales des différents arrondissements par les enfants d’origine pro- 
vinciale (par ordre décroissant): 


M 
patte/pate rat/ras 
13¢me; 63,3 16¢me; 25,8 
16éme; 54,8 ] ]¢me; mH 
] 1¢me; 29,4 1geme; 2,9 
7éme; 25.7 ]3¢me; 0,0 
1géme; 11,4 Teme; 0,0 
taché/taché l’acheter|lacheté 
16¢me; 41,9 16¢me; 51,6 
13¢me; 26,7 ]3¢me; 26,7 
Teme: 22,9 1 ]éme; 14,7 
1 ]¢me; 7 Teme; 2,9 
18¢me; 8,6 1géme; 2,9 
belle/béle brin/brun feinte/défunte 
16¢me; 48,4 16¢me; 45,2 16¢me; 35,5 
Teme; 37,1 13¢me; 20,0 13¢me; 13,3 
13¢me; 33,3 1 1¢me; 17,7 11éme; 11,8 
1 ]¢me; 17,7 Teme: 8,6 1 géme; 2,9 
1géme; 11,4 1 8¢me; 8,6 7éeme : 0,02! 


Les courbes que nous livrent les exemples provinciaux suivent sensible- 
ment celles de l'ensemble des enquétées dans cette catégorie d’école: les 
deux pdles sont constitués par les mémes arrondissements; le 16*™*, dans 
l’ensemble, observe le maximum de distinctions et le 7¢™* se distingue en- 
core par sa prédilection pour une opposition de longueur (belle/béle). 

Ainsi l’influence de l’école domine celle de la famille: sinon, deux sujets 
originaires de Bretagne n’auraient pas de raisons, l'une de soigner, au 
16¢me, une distinction qui n’est pas courante dans son pays d'origine, 
l’autre, de l’ignorer dans le 18*™*. Mais les provinciaux se conforment aux 
habitudes linguistiques propres a leur milieu parisien. 

c) Confrontation a l’intérieur d’une catégorie socio-professionnelle. Il 


ne faudrait pas croire que les différences de prononciation dépendent | 


forcément de la profession des parents, et que la variété géographique des 


réactions constatées de nos jours est die, en derniére analyse, 4 la composi- | 


tion socio-professionnelle particuliére 4 l’arrondissement. 


21 L’ordre étant normalement le méme pour E et pour M, nous nous dispensons ici 
de donner les chiffres obtenus pour E. 
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Les membres des différentes catégories socio-professionnelles doivent, 
eux aussi, se plier aux habitudes linguistiques particuliéres 4 une section du 
territoire de la ville, et malgré ce que l’on pourrait croire, les réactions du 
milieu ouvrier, par exemple, ne sont pas identiques s’il s’agit du 16*™* ou 
du 18¢™e arrondissement: 


Echantillonnage: 
16@me arrt: 7 filles d’ouvriers 


18¢me arrt: 12 filles d’ouvriers. 


Degré d’utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en °%) dans les écoles 
communales par les éléves de parents ouvriers aux 16¢™e et 18éme 
arrondissements: 


patte/pate rat/ras 
M E M E 
16¢me; 71,4 16¢me; 28,6 
18éme; 41,7 1g8éme; 0,0 
taché/tadché l’acheter/lacheté 
M E M E 
16¢me; 71,4 16¢me; 71,4 
1 8¢me; 33,3 17éme: 16,7 25,0 
belle/béle brin/brun feinte/défunte 
M E M E M E 
16¢me; 71,4 16¢me: 28.6 14,3 16¢me: 0,0 
1g¢me; 0,0 8,3 18éme; 0,0 18éme; 0,0 


L’échantillonnage est évidemment insuffisant. Etant donné la constance 
du rapport que présentent les deux séries de réponses entre elles, nous 
pouvons néanmoins tenir compte de ces résultats, d’autant plus que nous 
retrouvons la méme répartition, 4 savoir, des pourcentages élevés dans le 
16'me arrondissement et des pourcentages bas dans le 18¢me, a |’intérieur 
d’un autre groupement socio-professionnel : 


Echantillonnage: 


16¢me arrt: 14 éléves de pére de profession libérale22 
1géme arrt: 16 éléves de pére de profession libérale. 


Degré d’utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en %%) dans les écoles 
communales par les éléves de parents de profession libérale aux 16¢™e 
et 18*me arrondissements: 


22 Pour la définition exacte de ce terme, voir pp. 84-85. 
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patte/pdate rat/ras 
M E M E 
16¢me; 64,3 16¢me: 21,4 
18¢me; 25,0 1g8éme; 0,0 
taché/taché l’acheter/lacheté 
M E M E 
16¢me; 42,9 16¢me: 42,9 
1 géme; 12,5 1 é¢me: 18,8 
belle/béle brin/brun feinte/défunte 
M E M E M E 
16¢me; 42,9 16¢me: 50,0 16¢me; 50,0 
18éme; 6,3 1 8éme; 12:5 1géme; 6,3 


A travers tous ces exemples, le 16¢™¢ arrondissement apparait invariable- 
ment comme celui ol l’on conserve le mieux les oppositions phono- 
logiques, quels que soient les éléments de la population qu’on observe. 


Confrontation a I’ échelle du quartier 


Nous descendrons maintenant jusqu’au quartier comme unité de com- 
paraison. Ce que nous tenterons ici, sera moins de dégager les résultats 
pour un quartier déterminé, que de présenter des comparaisons avec les 
résultats des quartiers voisins. «Toute étude locale doit se situer dans un 
cadre. Aucun quartier ne s’explique sans les quartiers voisins, car si 
l'homme réside dans |’un, il travaille, mange ou se distrait bien souvent 
ailleurs ».23 

Le Paris qui ressort des études sociales et statistiques n’est pas homogéne; 
il ne l’est pas davantage a l’observation directe: quiconque a fait une 
traversée de Paris a di sentir combien change le milieu ambiant. D’un 
quartier a un autre, on est assailli d’un étrange sentiment de dépaysement. 
Serge Antoine?4 dans sa Morphologie de Paris dégage trois facies bien 
caractérisés: le Paris de l’Ouest ot se masse la bourgeoisie parisienne 
(presque toutes les cartes de professions bourgeoises traduisent ce fait), 
celui de l’Est, pdle de la pauvreté, et, entre les deux, localisé exclusivement 
sur la rive droite, le Centre. 

L’opposition Ouest-Est ressort nettement de l'étude cartographique qui 
accompagne cette publication. Quel que soit l’objet de l'étude, qu'elle 
porte sur le nombre d’habitants par piéce, l’inconfort de l’habitat, le prix 

23 Serge Antoine, Cartes comparatives 4 petite échelle, dans Paris et l’agglomération 


parisienne, If (Paris, 1952), p. 38. 
24 Ibid., I, pp. 65-82. 
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du loyer, le décés par tuberculose, la délinquance juvénile etc., le visage de 
Paris est invariablement divisé par la méme frontiére, marquant la limite 
de deux espaces, dont le comportement est diamétralement opposé. 

Ii nous a paru intéressant de voir si notre propre carte, représentant les 
régions ¢isoglosses», épouserait la ligne démarcatrice du Paris bipartite. 

La premiére constatation que nous pouvons faire 4 ce sujet est l’énorme 
diversité des usages linguistiques qui régne a l’intérieur des arrondisse- 
ments de «soudure», de ceux qui relient entre eux les croissants Ouest-Est. 

Le degré d'utilisation de l’opposition patte/pdte par exemple varie 
énormément a l’intérieur d’un méme arrondissement et d’une méme 

gorie d’école, mais l’ampleur de ces latitudes n’est pas la méme dans 

tous les arrondissements. Pour évaluer les oscillations entre les usages 
linguistiques extrémes 4 l’intérieur d’un arrondissement nous avons pro- 
cédé de la maniére suivante: 
En face du degré d'utilisation de l’opposition patte/pdte dans trois écoles 
communales, par exemple au 7*™e arrondissement, qui est de l’ordre de 


M 


5,26°%% (4, rue Cler) 
25,93°% (14, rue Eblé) 
57,14% (8, rue Chomel) 


nous avons soustrait le pourcentage le plus faible (dans ce cas 5,26) du 
pourcentage le plus important (dans ce cas 57,14). C’est cette différence 
(dans ce cas 57,14—5,26=51,88) que nous avons retenue et comparée a 
celle qu’un méme calcul, donnait pour les autres arrondissements. 


Différences entre les usages extrémes pour l’opposition patte/pdte: 


M E 
7eme arrondissement: 51,88 23,81 
11¢me arrondissement: 18,30 18,30 
13¢me arrondissement: 53,70 53,70 
16¢me arrondissement: 18,58 18,58 
18¢me arrondissement: 30,00 33,33 


Tout se passe comme si deux usages antagonistes se heurtaient dans les 
Teme, | 3¢me et 18¢me arrondissements. Lorsque nous tracons, sur la carte, 
la frontiére sociale qui sépare, au nord de Paris, le 17*™e du 18éme 
arrondissement, qui contourne ensuite le centre pour se glisser, au sud, 
entre le Séme et le 13¢™e arrondissement, la tension a l’intérieur des 
arrondissements que longe cette frontiére devient tout a fait explicable: 
les quartiers limitrophes doivent subir une attraction et une influence trés 
fortes de l’autre péle, tandis que ceux de I’intérieur n’en sont plus atteints 
et restent fidéles 4 leur mode d’expression. 
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Les faibles variations que nous pouvons constater a l’intérieur des | |¢me 
et 16¢™e arrondissements doivent avoir la méme source: a l’abri des zones 
d’influences antagonistes—soit du fait de limites naturelles (dans le cas du 
16¢™e arrondissement), soit par suite de la protection fournie par des 
quartiers concordants (dans le cas du 11¢™e arrondissement)—les usages 
linguistiques peuvent tendre vers une certaine unité. 

Dans l'étude de détail du comportement linguistique que nous nous 
proposons maintenant pour les 7éme, 13¢me et 18¢me arrondissements, 
d’autres corrélations vont apparaitre. 


7éme arrondissement. Echantillonnage: 
A: Ecole communale (4, rue Cler): 19 éléves 
C: Ecole communale (8, rue Chomel): 21 éléves. 


Degré d'utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en %) dans deux 
quartiers du 7*™e arrondissement: 


M E 
Question A Cc A C 
patte/pdate 5,26 57,14 47,37 57,14 
rat/ras 0,00 0,00 10,5325 0,00 
taché/taché 0,00 38,10 5,26 47,62 
l’acheter|lacheté 0,00 4,76 15,79 33,33 
belle/béle 15,79 33,33 15,79 38,10 
brin/brun 5,26 4,7626 5,26 4,76 


La différence de réaction entre le milieu de Sévres-Babylone (C) et celui 
de la rue de Grenelle (A) est frappante. Pour toutes les questions, les pour- 
centages d’oppositions sont plus élevés dans le premier, et le quartier de 
Sévres-Babylone s’oppose, par sa prononciation soignée et conservatrice, 
aux régions plus occidentales du méme arrondissement. 

Les différences de réaction que nous venons de relever en matiére de 
langue correspondent exactement a de profondes différences de structure 
sociale, qu’il s’agisse du nombre d’habitants par piéce (de l’ordre de 0,9 
pour la région de Sévres Babylone et de 1,0 pour celle de la rue Cler),?7 du 
nombre d’études d’avoués et de notaires (une vingtaine dans un cas, «:ne 
seule dans l’autre,?® des loyers (pour la période 1879-1910, une moyenne 


de plus de 1300 francs vers Sévres-Babylone, de moins de 700 francs rue 


25 De toute évidence, ce chiffre appelle des réserves. II est, en effet, peu vraisemblable 
que des locuteurs qui ignorent une distinction en syllabe ouverte non finale (taché/tdaché) 
la connaissent a la finale absolue (rat/ras). 

26 Les pourcentages obtenus pour l’opposition brin/brun sont trop bas pour que le trés 
léger décalage puisse avoir aucune signification. 

27 §. Antoine, op. cit., I, p. 67. 28 Ibid., p. 70. 
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Cler.9 Il semble bien qu’on doive mettre en corrélation toute l’infrastruc- 
ture sociale avec les phénoménes linguistiques observés. C’est pourquoi 
nous avons pu retrouver par le biais de la linguistique «la tradition his- 
torique de la rive gauche aristocratique du boulevard St-Germain».3° 


13¢me arrondissement. Echantillonnage: 


H) Ecole communale (40, rue Corvisart): 30 éléves 
J) Ecole communale (123, rue de Patay): 27 éléves 


Degré d'utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en °%) dans deux 
quartiers du 13¢™e arrondissement: 


M E 
Question J H J H 
patte/pate 29,63 83,33 29,63 83,33 
rat/ras 0,00 10,00 0,00 10,00 
taché/taché 11,11 46,67 11,11 46,67 
l’acheter/lacheté 14,81 40,00 14,81 43,33 
belle/béle 18,52 23,34 18,52 26,67 
brin/brun 7,40 23,34 7,40 23,34 


Comme le faisait prévoir notre tableau relatif aux tensions enregistrées 
dans les différents arrondissements >! ot le 13¢™e arrondissement offrait 
des oscillations marquées, les deux quartiers ol nous avons opéré montrent 
deux comportements linguistiques fort divergents. La hiérarchie, comme 
dans le 7*™e arrondissement, y est fixée une fois pour toutes: l’école de la 
rue Corvisart présente sans exception les pourcentages d’oppositions 
phonologiques les plus importants. 

Il est hors de doute que le comportement des deux écoles refléte le climat 
social des deux quartiers: celui de la Gare et celui de Croulebarbe, ot se 
situent respectivement les deux écoles. 

En route pour la rue Patay il nous est arrivé, alors que nous demandions 
notre chemin a un agent de police, qu’on nous réponde: «Mais que venez- 
vous faire dans un quartier aussi mal famé?»32 Il convient de compléter 
cette impression subjective par quelques considérations sociologiques. Le 
quartier de la Gare, un des quartiers les plus éloignés du centre de Paris, 
s’est peuplé relativement tard: «Les cartes de Paris d’il y a 200 ans n’indi- 
quent que des champs 4a l’emplacement actuel du secteur de la Gare».? 


29 Ibid., p. 72. 30 Jbid., p. 75. 31 Voir p. 77. 

32 La mauvaise réputation de ce quartier parait notoire: Hector Gogier parle dans son 
livre Paris a@ la fourchette, Paris 1909 (cité par J. Gautier dans: Paris et l’agglomé- 
ration parisienne, I, p. 179), de ses chiffonniers, de ses guinguettes et de ses maisons de 
Prostitution. 

33 Jbid., pp. 177-179. 
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Ce ne sont donc pas des facteurs d’ordre historique qui pourraient ici en- 
traver le libre développement d’une tendance linguistique. Mais l’explica- 
tion du comportement linguistique hétérogéne doit étre recherchée 
ailleurs: 

D’abord la situation des deux quartiers par rapport a la ville est fort 
différente. Les habitants de Croulebarbe (Ecole H) ont toute facilité pour 
se déplacer vers le St™e ou le 14¢me arrondissement pour y voir un film ou 
faire leurs achats: or, le S5éme et le 14¢me arrondissement a une population 
bourgeoise importante (quartier du Val-de-Grace et du Luxembourg) et 
les habitudes linguistiques doivent déteindre les unes sur les autres. Si nous 
regardons par contre du cété de la Gare, nous trouvons une population 
enserrée d’un céte par la Seine, de l’autre en contact avec la banlieue proche 
qui envoie chaque jour vers les usines Panhard une masse importante 
d’ouvriers.34 Outre l’aspect plus parisien des quartiers intérieurs, ces 
derniers s’opposent encore aux quartiers périphériques quant 4 leur struc- 
ture résidentielle: tous les facteurs relatifs au confort de habitat se con- 
centrent dans le quartier de Croulebarbe, et dans une comparaison, celui 
de la Gare se trouve invariablement désavantagé. Ainsi la densité par piéce 
est de l’ordre de 1,1 dans le quartier de Croulebarbe et de 1,3 dans celui de 
la Gare;35 Croulebarbe posséde 54°% de logements bien équipés, la Gare, 
par contre, seulement 41°% ; 36 opposition se manifeste également dans le 
prix du loyer d’habitation.37 Aussi nos constatations linguistiques con- 
cordent-elles avec celles des sociologues. 


18¢me arrondissement. Echantillonnage: 


M) Ecole communale (43, rue des Poissonniers): 30 éléves 
O) Ecole communale (16, rue Coysevox): 30 éléves. 


Degré d'utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en %) dans deux 
quartiers du 18¢™e arrondissement: 


M E 
Question M O M Oo 
patte/pate 10,00 40,00 10,00 43,33 
rat/ras 3,33 6,67 3,33 6,67 
taché|taché 0,00 13,33 0,00 13,33 
V’acheter|lacheté 10,00 20,00 10,00 20,00 
belle/béle 6,66 10,00 6,66 10,00 
brin/brun 3,33 10,00 3,33 10,00 


34 Voir les cartes relatives au personnel des usines Panhard dans Paris et l’agglomération 
parisienne, I, pp. 15 et 75. 
35 Ibid., pp. 67 et 188. 36 Ibid., p. 189. 37 Ibid., p. 72. 
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Comme c’était le cas pour les 7éme et 13¢me arrondissements, les 
habitudes linguistiques du 18¢™e arrondissement s’échelonnent encore 
selon une hiérarchie déterminée par le degré de proximité du secteur Ouest 
de la cité. La encore les influences de ce secteur paraissent déborder légére- 
ment leur frontiére pour mordre sur l’autre bord et entrainer avec elles 
toute une partie du 18¢me arrondissement. Disons que le clivage Ouest-Est 
aussi bien linguistique que social, s’est déplacé un peu vers l'Est pour 
s'introduire au sein du 18*™e arrondissement: la corrélation est frappante 
entre les pourcentages plus élevés des distinctions pour toutes les oppos- 
tions phonologiques (cf. école O) et la moindre densité par piéce,3* le 
confort de I’habitat, 39 les loyers plus élevés,4° car tous ces phénoménes se 
retrouvent tous dans la partie voisine du 17¢™e arrondissement. L’autre 
moitié du 18¢™e, par contre, celle qui regarde vers l’Est, avec ses faibles 
pourcentages d’oppositions phonologiques (cf. école M) et sa densité par 
piéce (1,1 contre 1,3),38 ’'inconfort de ses logements (369% des logements 
manquent soit d’eau courante, soit de gaz, soit d’électricité, soit de w.-c., 
soit de ces quatre éléments de confort),9 ses loyers plus modestes (pour 
1879-1910, moins de 300 francs contre plus de 300 francs) 4° fait intégrale- 
ment partie du Paris de l’Est. 

Il ne faudra cependant pas croire qu’il y ait coincidence absolue entre les 
faits linguistiques et ceux que découvre la sociologie. Nous constatons, par 
exemple, qu’a l’intérieur d’un arrondissement l’hétérogénéité linguistique 
est beaucoup plus marquée que l’hétérogénéité sociale. Pour illustrer a la 
fois la coincidence et l’indépendance des deux ordres de réalité, nous allons 
comparer deux cartes, dont l’une représente le degré dutilisation de 
opposition patte/padte, dans quelques quartiers de Paris (voir p. 82), 
l'autre le prix des loyers dans ces mémes quartiers (voir p. 83). 

La confrontation de ces deux cartes met bien en lumiére 

1) que la hiérarchie selon laquelle s’échelonnent les différents quartiers 
a l’intérieur d’un méme arrondissement est exactement la méme pour les 
deux critéres, sociologique et linguistique, employés. La coincidence, sur ce 
point, est frappante. Nous voyons qu’a l’intérieur des 7éme, 1 ]¢me, ] 3eme, 
16&me, et 18¢me arrondissements, les quartiers dans lesquels nous avons 
remarqué les plus hauts pourcentages pour patte/pdte sont aussi ceux ou 
les loyers sont les plus chers; 

2) que si, par contre, nous essayons de grouper ensemble les quartiers 
de méme «valeur» sur l’une et l’autre carte, les corrélations ne se main- 
tiennent plus. Ainsi le 13*™¢ arrondissement, dans sa partie Ouest, quoique 
sociologiquement apparenté aux 11¢me et 18*™e arrondissements, présente 


38S. Antoine, op. cit., p. 67. 39 Ibid., p. 71. 40 Jbid., p. 72. 
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DEGRE D’UTILISATION DE L’OPPOSITION PATTE/PATE (EN %) 
DANS QUELQUES QUARTIERS DE PARIS 
(enregistré par moi-méme) 4! 
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des pourcentages phonologiques plus élevés que ceux du 16*™¢ arrondisse- 
ment. Inversement, le quartier de la rue Cler, a l’intérieur du 7m 
arrondissement qui du point de vue sociologique appartient intégralement 
a ce Paris aisé de l’Ouest décrit plus haut, se comporte, du point de vue 
linguistique, comme un quartier de 1’Est. 

Nous ne saurions ici que signaler les problémes que posent ces désaccords 
et, tout au plus, indiquer dans quel sens on en pourrait trouver la solution. 
Il est vraisemblable que le comportement linguistique imprévu de certains 
quartiers résulte de facteurs aujourd’hui éliminés. En d’autres termes, le 
comportement linguistique inattendu d’un quartier par rapport a son statut 
social, refléterait une situation historique dépassée et révélerait en méme 


41 La carte représentant les oppositions pour patte/pdte qu’affirmaient faire les éléves, 
aurait été fort différente pour le 7¢m¢ arrt. Nous en exposons les raisons, p. 78. 
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temps une certaine inertie des faits linguistiques, dont l’évolution n’aurait 
pas suivi l’évolution démographique et sociale. Cette inertie linguistique 
peut en méme temps engendrer un sentiment de «culpabilité linguistique », 
sentiment qui se traduit par l’affirmation qu’on a réalisé une opposition 
phonologique, 1a ot celle-ci n’existe pas. Ceci permettrait d’expliquer 
rétonnant décalage que nous avons relevé dans le quartier de la 
tue Cler. C’est 1a précisément que |’évolution linguistique est le plus 
franchement en désaccord avec l’évolution sociale: nous avions noté 
5,26°%% de distinctions la ow les éléves interrogées en trouvaient 47,37%. 
Rappelons que c’est le seul cas ot! nous trouvions une disproportion de 
cet ordre. Ce quartier, encore populaire, du Gros-Caillou, entouré de 
toutes parts de quartiers bourgeois, est traversé lui-méme d’importants 

42 Prix moyens en francs, calculés d’aprés le Livre foncier de Paris, par Louis Girard: 


‘Les élections sous la III¢™¢ République a Paris», 1949, dans Paris et l’agglomération 
Parisienne, I, p. 72. 
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courants bourgeois (cf. la réaction de l’école libre de la rue Cler, p. 65), 
et il pourrait bien nous offrir un cas typique de ce que nous avons appelé 
la «culpabilité linguistique ». 


V. ETUDE SOCIALE: CONFRONTATION DES CATEGORIES SOCIO- 
PROFESSIONNELLES 


Un autre moyen de mettre l’accent sur l’influence des facteurs sociaux 
sur les faits de langue nous était offert par les quelques renseignements 
donnés par les éléves au sujet de l’appartenance professionnelle de leur 
parents. Aussi les réponses seront-elles groupées en catégories profession- 
nelles et examinées ici de ce point de vue. Les indications recueillies au 
sujet des professions sont de valeur trés inégale et il n’était pas rare que les 
éléves ignorassent tout ou partie des occupations journaliéres de leur 
parents. D’une maniére générale nous n’avons tenu compte que de ren- 
seignements précis, pouvant entrer de ce fait dans notre classification sans 
aucune hésitation.*3 

Pour la répartition en catégories, nous nous sommes servies du Code des 
catégories socio-professionnelles, édité par l'Institut National de la Statis- 
tique et des Etudes Economiques. S’il nous est advenu, lors de nos péré- 





— 


grinations a travers Paris, de rencontrer 4 peu prés tous les métiers pos- | 
sibles et toutes les spécialités imaginables, nous n’avons pu évidemment, | 


en fin de compte, retenir toutes les subdivisions que prévoyait le dit Code 
pour les diverses professions attestées sur nos listes. Pour déceler une 
éventuelle influence de la «classe» sur le langage, il était préférable de 
grouper les professions autour de deux pdles aussi opposés que possibles, 
groupement qui permettait un échantillonnage plus considérable et promet- 
tait dés le départ des résultats caractéristiques. 

Les deux pdles sont d’une part le groupe des professions manuelles, de 
l’autre celui des professions libérales et des cadres supérieurs. Sont rangés 
dans le premier groupe, non seulement les ouvriers proprement dits, comme 
les magons, les contre-maitres, les scieurs, les peintres en batiments, etc., 
mais aussi le personnel des services, comprenant le gardien de prison, le 
garcon de café, la concierge et les chauffeurs de taxi. 

A l’autre péle, on retrouve d’abord les professions libérales et les cadres 
supérieurs: chirurgiens, pharmaciens, directeurs d’usines, ingénieurs, ins- 
pecteurs et officiers. Leur ont été adjoint les cadres moyens, représentés par 


ae 


— 


des infirmiers, quelques sage-femmes, des dessinateurs industriels, des chefs | 


43 On n’a pas tenu compte de termes aussi vagues que ¢«taxateur», «achéte au printemps 
des couvertures», ¢inspecteur de dépéts», ou aussi inattendus que «jockey», et qui, pat 
leurs latitudes, auraient pu figurer dans plusieurs classes en méme temps. 
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de service, quelques comptables, plusieurs journalistes et un directeur de 
jeux au Casino. 

Tout le champ compris entre les deux pdles: la foule des commercants 
et des employés, les quelques militaires non officiers ou les rares artistes, a 
été exclu de la recherche. Dans le dernier cas, par exemple, on se demande 
si on aurait pu classer ensemble un homme aussi illustre que Picasso 
hautement considéré et courtisé par les plus hauts bourgeois, et un pauvre 
barbouilleur, végétant humblement dans sa misérable mansarde. 

Les réponses «ouvriéres»*4 seront confrontées avec les réponses «pro- 
fession libérales», non seulement dans l’ensemble des écoles, mais en- 
core a l’intérieur des différentes catégories (écoles communales et écoles 
libres), et de quelques arrondissements (écoles communales: 16*™e et 18¢me 
arrondissements; écoles libres: 16*™¢ arrondissement). Le choix de l’arron- 
dissement s’est trouvé déterminé par sa personnalité propre en matiére de 
phonologie, qui nous a été révélée par la confrontation des milieux géo- 
graphiques (cf. ci-dessus, p. 70 et s.) et l’ampleur de l’échantillonnage. 


Ensemble des écoles 


Echantillonnage: 


Ouvriers: 44 éléves 
Prof. lib.: 59 éléves. 


Degré d'utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en %): 


M E 
Question Ouvriers Prof. lib. Ouvriers Prof. lib. 
patte/pdte 63,64 45,76 63,64 45,76 
rat/ras 18,18 15,25 18,18 15,25 
taché/taché 52,27 30,51 54,55 33,90 
l’acheter|lacheté 50,00 38,98 50,00 38,98 
regard/gare 6,82 13,56 6,82 13,56 
belle/béle 38,64 30,51 40,91 27,12 
arrét/raie(T) 13,64 16,95 13,64 16,95 
arrét/raie(L) 4,55 1,69 6,82 1,69 
brin/brun 11,36 28,81 9,09 25,42 
feinte/défunte 4,55 23,73 4,55 23,73 


44 Pour des raisons de commodité technique nous emploierons par la suite les termes 
touvriers» et «prof. lib.» pour leur faire couvrir l’ensemble des catégories professionnelles 
décrit plus haut. 
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A l’intérieur d'une catégorie d’école 


A lint 
a) Ecoles communales. Echantillonnage: a) 1 
Ouvriers: 19 éléves 
Prof. lib.: 30 éléves. 
Degre d'utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en %): Degré 
M E 
Question Ouvriers Prof. lib. Ouvriers Prof. lib. 
patte/pate 52,63 43,33 52,63 43,33 
rat/ras 10,53 10,00 10,53 10,00 
taché/taché 47,37 26,67 47,37 26,67 
l’acheter/lacheté 36,84 30,00 42,11 30,00 
regard/gare 0,00 6,67 0,00 6,67 
belle/béle 26,32 23,33 31,58 23,33 
arrét/raie(T) 15,79 6,67 15,79 6,67 
arrét/raie(L) 5,26 0,00 5,26 0,00 
brin/brun 10,53 30,00 5,26 30,00 
feinte/défunte 0,00 26,67 0,00 26,67 
b) Ecoles libres. Echantillonnage: 16 
Ouvriers: 25 éléves 
Prof. lib.: 29 éléves. 
Degré d'utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en °%): Degi 
M E 
Question Ouvriers Prof. lib. Ouvriers Prof. lib. 
patte/pdate 72,00 48,28 72,00 48,28 
rat/ras 24,00 20,69 24,00 20,69 
taché/taché 56,00 34,48 60,00 41,38 
l’acheter/lacheté 60,00 48,28 56,00 48,28 
regard/gare 12,00 20,69 12,00 20,69 
belle/béle 58,00 37,93 58,00 31,04 
arrét/raie(T) 12,00 27,59 12,00 27,59 
arrét/raie(L) 4,00 3,45 8,00 3,45 
brin/brun 12,00 27,59 12,00 20,69 


feinte/défunte 8,00 20,69 8,00 20,69 
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Al intérieur d’un arrondissement 


a) 16¢™¢ arrondissement, école communale. Echantillonnage: 


Ouvriers: 7 éléves 
Prof. lib.: 14 éléves. 


Degré d'utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en %): 


M E 
Question Ouvriers Prof. lib. Ouvriers Prof. lib. 
patte|pate 71,43 64,29 71,43 64,29 
rat/ras 28,57 21,43 28,57 21,43 
taché]/taché 71,43 42,86 71,43 42,86 
l’acheter|lacheté 71,43 42,85 71,43 42,85 
regard/gare 0,00 14,29 0,00 14,29 
belle/béle 71,43 42,86 71,43 42,86 
arrét/raie(T) 42,86 14,29 42,86 14,29 
arrét/raie(L) 14,29 0,00 14,29 0,00 
brin/brun 28,57 50,00 14,29 50,00 
feinte/défunte 0,00 50,00 0,00 50,00 


16¢™e arrondissement, école libre. Echantillonnage: 
Ouvriers: 5 éléves 
Prof. lib.: 4 éléves. 


Degré d'utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en %): 


M E 
Question Ouvriers Prof. lib. Ouvriers Prof. lib. 
patte/pdate 100,00 75,00 100,00 75,00 
rat/ras 60,00 50,00 60,00 50,00 
taché|taché 80,00 75,00 80,00 75,00 
Vacheter|lacheté 100,00 75,00 80,00 75,00 
regard/gare 40,00 50,00 40,00 50,00 
belle/béle 100,00 50,00 100,00 50,00 
arrét/raie(T) 0,00 75,00 0,00 75,00 
arrét/raie(L) 20,00 0,00 20,00 0,00 
brin/brun 0,00 50,00 0,00 50,00 


feinte/défunte 20,00 50,00 20,00 50,00 
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b) 18¢me arrondissement, école communale. Echantillonnage: 


Ouvriers: 12 éléves 
Prof. lib.: 16 éléves. 


Degré d'utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en %): 


M E 
Question Ouvriers _ Prof. lib. Ouvriers Prof. lib. 
patte/pate 41,67 25,00 41,67 25,00 
rat/ras 0,00 0,00 0,00 0,00 
taché/taché 33,33 12,50 33,33 12,50 
l’acheter|lacheté 16,67 18,75 25,00 18,75 
regard/gare 0,00 0,00 0,00 0,00 
belle/béle 0,00 6,25 8,33 6,25 
arrét/raie(T) 0,00 0,00 0,00 0,00 
arrét/raie(L) 0,00 0,00 0,00 0,00 
brin/brun 0,00 12,50 0,00 12,50 
feinte/défunte 0,00 6,25 0,00 6,25 


De toutes ces tables nous pouvons trés nettement dégager deux usages 
linguistiques qui s’opposent constamment: Nous avons d’un cété la pré- 
férence du milieu ouvrier pour l’opposition 4/a,*5 de l’autre celle des pro- 
fessions libérales pour l’opposition &/é. 

Il est probable que la raison de cette différence est d’ordre géographique. 
Comme on le verra plus loin (pp. 89-93), l’ opposition 4/a e~t avant tout un 
trait parisien, l’opposition £/é est, par contre, plus favorisée en province 
que dans la capitale. Or, du fait d’une moindre mobilité des classes moins 
aisées, il se peut que le pourcentage des éléves de parents parisiens soit plus 
élevé dans le milieu ouvrier que parmi les professions libérales: 


Nombre des filles nées 4 Paris et de parents parisiens (en %): 


Parmi les professions Parmi les professions 
manuelles libérales 
Dans |’ensemble des écoles 15,9] 11,86 
Dans les écoles communales 26,32 16,22 


Il est fort possible que la réaction du milieu ouvrier aussi bien quant a sa 
préférence pour l’opposition d/a que pour sa négligence de l’opposition 
&/@ exprime avant tout une tendance parisienne. Les chiffres, souvent peu 
concluants, du 18¢™¢ arrondissement ne font que refléter la désaffection 
générale de cet arrondissement pour les distinctions phonologiques 4 
l’étude. 


45 Il n’y a que l’opposition regard/gare qui fasse exception; mais, comme on I’a vu ¢i- 
dessus, p. 62, la distinction d/a devant r est fort peu utilisée aujourd’ hui. 
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Une deuxiéme observation s’impose si nous regardons nos chiffres d'un 
peu plus prés: nous constatons que si la préférence des milieux ouvriers 
pour l’opposition d/d et la préférence des professions libérales pour l’oppo- 
sition €/@ est constante dans toutes les sections envisagées, l’écart absolu 
qui sépare les réactions ouvriéres des réactions des professions libérales 
n'est pas le méme partout. 

Voici comment nous avons procédé pour évaluer le degré d’opposition 
entre les deux usages linguistiques relativement a d/d ailleurs que devant r 
de la méme syllabe: soit une école communale du 16*™© arrondissement. 
Nous y trouvons (p. 87) pour la distinction patte/pdte une différence de 7,14 
entre les réponses «ouvriéres» (=71,43°%) et les réponses «prof. lib.» 
(=64,29°%). Pour rat/ras, nous trouvons une différence de 7,14 également 
(ouv.: 28,579; prof. lib.: 21,43°%). Pour taché/taché, 28,57 (ouv.: 71,43%; 
prof. lib.: 42,86%%). Pour lacheter/lacheté, 28,58 (ouv.: 71,43%; prof. lib.: 
42,85%%). C’est la somme de toutes ces différences: 7,14+7,14+28,57+ 
28,58=71,43, qui a été retenue et comparée avec toutes celles trouvées 
dans les autres catégories. 


Degré d’opposition entre l’usage linguistique des prof. manuelles et des 
prof. libérales pour la distinction d/a: 


18¢me arrt, 16¢me arrt, 
(Ecole (Ecole Ecoles Ecoles 
communale) communale) communales libres 
M 35,42 71,43 37,37 60,27 
E 43,75 71,43 42,64 53,37 


Ainsi, c’est dans le 16¢™¢ arrondissement et dans les écoles libres que la 
préférence «ouvriére» pour la distinction 4/a est la plus marquée et ou, de 
ce fait, l’usage linguistique populaire se différencie au maximum de celui 
des professions libérales. Or, l’ensemble du 16¢™¢ arrondissement et l’en- 
semble du public des écoles libres se sont révélés, en général et pour d/d en 
particulier, comme les catégories les plus conservatrices. Il est intéressant 
de noter que le conservatisme n’y affecte en fait que les classes populaires. 
On n’y constate pas, dans le parler de ces classes d’imitation directe et 
actuelle d’usages phonologiques de prestige (ceux de classes aisées) par 
les enfants de travailleurs manuels. Il y a simplement maintien, dans ces 
milieux populaires, de distinctions traditionnelles. 


VI. ErupE GEOGRAPHIQUE: CONFRONTATION SELON LA REGION D’ORIGINE 


Nous avons vu (pp. 73-74) que les habitudes provinciales considérées a 
part permettent d’établir une hiérarchie des arrondissements qui ne différe 
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pas sensiblement de celle que nous avons obtenue pour l’ensemble des 
réponses. Mais ceci ne veut pas dire qu’on puisse identifier les réactions 
des éléves provinciales et celles des Parisiennes. 

Le nombre des réponses ne permettait pas une répartition des ressortis- 
sants des provinces en catégories plus spécifiques. Aussi nous sommes-nous 
contentée d’opposer plus simplement les réponses d’éléves dont pére et 
mére sont natifs de Paris a celles d’éléves dont pére et mére sont nés en 
province. Comme point de repére nous ajouterons a notre table les pour- 
centages relatifs 4 l’°ensemble des réponses, independamment de I ’origine 
géographique des parents. 

Nous avons également di nous contenter de faire la comparaison a 
l’intérieur de catégories assez vastes si nous voulions obtenir un échantil- 
lonnage suffisant. Chose curieuse, ce ne sont pas les provinciales qui 
faisaient défaut, mais bien les Parisiennes.46 Nous n’en avons trouvé dans 
l’ensemble des écoles communales que 17,1°%, 20,5%% dans les lycées, et 
11,5°% dans les écoles libres.47 On trouvera en note 48 les chiffres absolus et 
les pourcentages pour les différents arrondissements par type d’établisse- 
ment. Nous confronterons donc ici nos deux catégories régionales, en 
utilisant d’abord l’ensemble des réponses, ensuite les réponses d’une 
catégorie d’école: les écoles communales, qui, en nombre absolu, nous ont 
livré l’échantillonnage le plus important de Parisiennes. 


46 «Paris a pour ainsi dire pompé les provinces; c’est de provinciaux que sa population 
se compose, ou de descendants de provinciaux. La majorité des Parisiens remonte 
directement a une origine provinciale; il en est peu qui puissent revendiquer parmi leurs 
ancétres une longue lignée de Parisiens.» (A. Demangeon, Paris, la Ville et sa Banlieue, 
Paris 1933, p. 20). 


47 Le fait que ce soient les écoles libres qui présentent les pourcentages les plus bas doit | 


s’expliquer par l’immigration importante en provenance de régions rurales en majeure 
partie catholiques. 


48 Ecoles communales Ecoles libres 
7eme arrt: 10 (14,9%) 7eme arrt: 2 (11,8% 
11éme arrt; 11 (15,1%) 11¢me arrt: 1 ( 5,3%) 
13¢me arrt; 12 (16,9%) 13¢me arrt: 8 (17,3%) 
16¢me arrt: 10 (16,9%) 16¢me arrt: 2 ( 8,3°%) 
1géme arrt: 18 (20,9%%) 1géme arrt; 1 ( 6,3%) 
Lycées 


16¢me arrt: 5 (15,2°%) 
20@me arrt: 6 (31,6%) 
geme arrt: 5 (19,2°%) 
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des Confrontation géographique pour Il’ensemble des réponses 
-” Echantillonnage: 
y éléves parisiennes: 91 réponses 
ts- éléves provinciales: 267 réponses 
Ous éléves non classées: 556 réponses. 
re Degré d’utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en °%): 
ur M 
zine Question Pp49 N50 XX51 
patte/pate 59,3 47,0 41,6 
E rat/ras La 10,4 8,6 
as taché|taché 28,6 27,3 27,0 
ntil- lacheter|lécheté 33,0 30,6 28,5 
qui belle/béle 20,9 30,2 32,6 
lans brin/brun 11,0 17,8 22,1 
et feinte/défunte 4,4 12,4 15,4 
is et E 
isse- Question PP N XX 
, en patte/pate 61,5 49,3 43,8 
une rat/ras 8,8 44.2 9,7 
‘ont taché/taché 30,8 30,8 31,5 
l’acheter/lacheté 38,5 36,2 35,2 
belle/béle 22,0 31,1 32.6 
brin/brun 12,1 17,6 22,9 
ation feinte/défunte 6,6 12,8 15,4 
10nte 
leurs Confrontation géographique a l’intérieur des écoles communales 
liewe, Echantillonnage: 
éléves parisiennes: 61 réponses 
doit éléves provinciales: 165 réponses 
eure 


éléves non classées: 356 réponses 


Degré d'utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en %): 


M 
Question PP N XX 
patte/pdate 57,4 41,9 35,8 
rat/ras 4,9 6,7 6,7 
taché/taché 23,0 21,6 23,0 
V’achete|lacheté 27,9 21,4 18,8 
belle/béle 16,4 24,4 29,1 
brin/brun 8,2 14,6 19,4 
feinte/défunte 3,3 8,7 123 


4# Eléves a parents parisiens. 
50 Ensemble des réponses, indépendamment de l’origine des parents. 
5! Eléves a parents provinciaux. 
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E 
Question PP N XX 
patte/pate 59,0 44,9 39,4 
rat/ras 6,6 ye 6,7 
taché/taché 24,6 23,9 26,7 
l’acheter/lacheté 31,2 28,4 28,5 
belle/béle 18,0 25,6 29,7 
brin/brun 8,2 14,3 20,0 
feinte/défunte 3,3 8,7 12,1 


Deux constatations s’imposent: la distinction d/a se révéle surtout 
comme une caractéristique parisienne.5? Selon sa position dans le mot, son 
importance s’oppose plus ou moins a l’usage provincial, le décalage crois- 
sant dans la méme proportion que son degré d’utilisation générale (cf. p. 17): 








Question Décalage entre l’usage Degré d’utilisation 
provincial et parisien générale de l’opposition 
patte/pate 
l’acheter|lacheté 
taché/taché 
rat/ras 

















L’autre constatation concerne les oppositions ¢/é et &/@, qui paraissent 
toutes les deux plus fréquentes parmi les éléves provinciales que parmi les 
Parisiennes. Quant a l’écart, qui sépare les deux usages, il est également 
déterminé par le degré d’utilisation de l’opposition: 








; Décalage entre l’usage Degré d'utilisation 
Question gant aap ie , <i 
provincial et parisien | générale de l’opposition 
brin/brun 
Seinte/défunte V 

















Nos deux constatations concordent parfaitement avec celles faites 
par Martinet 53: la confusion de patte/pdte est inexistante en 1941 chez les 
Parisiens de plus de vingt ans, tandis qu’elle existe en province. 54 La dis- 
tinction ¢/€, dont nous avons noté l'utilisation plus fréquente parmi les 
éléves provinciales, était déja «sérieusement atteinte 4 Paris» en 1941. 


52 Cf. a ce sujet G. Gougenheim: « Une prononciation vélaire et allongée de a tonique 
ou protonique est dénoncée comme parisienne» (La langue populaire dans le premier quart 
du 19éme siécle, Paris, 1929, p. 1). A. Martinet distingue aussi, Romance Philology, 
vol. XI, p. 352, entre «un usage local qui oppose nettement deux phonémes de grande 
ouverture» et «un usage importé sans doute de province, ot la distinction de deux 
phonémes... se maintient mal... et od l’on tend vers un a unique moyen légéremen' 
antérieur». 


53 Prononciation... 54 Tbid., p. 76. 55 Ibid., p. 127. 
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Quant 4 la confusion de &/&, trés générale 4 Paris, Martinet avait déja sig- 
nalé son foyer de diffusion Parisien.>® 

Les tendances générales n’ont donc pas changé: les oppositions phono- 
logiques se répartissent encore de la méme facon a l’intérieur des catégories 
régionales. Ce qui a changé, par contre, c’est l’ordre de grandeur, et ceci 
de fagon trés remarquable. 


VII. ETUDE PSYCHOLOGIQUE: CONFRONTATION DES DEUX ENREGISTREMENTS 


Il nous reste 4 examiner les cas ot les deux enregistrements reproduisant 
notre propre impression auditive et la déclaration de l’éléve ont été diver- 
gents. En général, le taux de distinction déclaré par les éléves était légére- 
ment supérieur a celui que nous avons pu percevoir nous-méme. Ceci 
refléte selon toute vraisemblance une influence de la graphie ou le sentiment 
qu'il valait mieux distinguer que confondre.5? Les quelques cas, par 
contre, ou les distinctions ont été réalisées a l’insu méme des locuteurs, se 
trouvent tous confinés dans des milieux bien caractéristiques. 

Les enregistrements seront ici confrontés 4 l’intérieur des différents 
arrondissements pour les trois catégories d’écoles: écoles communales, 
lycées et écoles libres. 


Confrontation a l’intérieur des écoles communales 


Degré d’utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en °%): 


euten 7eme arrt 11¢me arrt 13¢mearrt J 6éme arrt 18éme arrt 
M E M E M E M E M E 
patte/pate 29,9 44,8 34,2 34,2 62,0 62,0 64,4 64,4 25,6 26,7 
rat/ras 0,0 4,5 4,1 4,1 5,6 5,6  22,0>20,3 4,7 4,7 
taché/taché 16,4 22,4 12,3 16,4 32,4 32,4 39,0 40,7 12,8 12,8 
l'acheter/lacheté 3,0 25,4 13,7 19,2 26,8 32,4 50,8 52,5 17,4 18,6 
regard/gare 1,5 4,5 0,0 0,0 5,6 5,6 6,8 6,8 i2 i 
belle/béle 29,9 29,9 13,7 16,4 28,2 29,6 49,2 49,2 93 105 
arrét/raie(T) is i; in 27 4,2 4,2 13,6 13,6 2. i 
arrét/raie(L) 7,5 10,4 0,0 0,0 ze $6 ey ( 0,0 0,0 
brin/brun 9,0 9,0 11,0 11,0 18,3 18,3 32,2 > 30,5 10 79 
feinte/défunte 6,0 6,0 6,8 6,8 8,5 8,5 22,0 22,0 35 335 


Les disproportions les plus marquées se rencontrent dans le 7éme 
arrondissement pour d/d; nous en avons déja traité ci-dessus, pp. 63, 83-84. 
Les seuls cas ov les distinctions ont été réalisées 4 l’insu des locuteurs se 

6 «La confusion apparait comme un fait d’origine parisienne...», ibid., p. 149. 


57 Souvent une éléve, aprés avoir admis qu’elle confondait, s’empressait d’ajouter 
qu’ «il ne faudrait pas» et que «ca dépend avec qui l’on parles. 
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trouvent dans la colonne du 16*™ arrondissement. II faut sans doute y 
voir la marque d’un certain détachement, sinon d’un rien de désinvolture 
qu’explique l’apparten-nce a une sorte d’aristocratie (16¢™° arrondisse- 
ment). On devine un sentiment de sécurité qui va de pair avec le haut pour- 
centage de distinctions constaté pour le méme arrondissement. 


Confrontation a l’intérieur des lycées 


Degré d'utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en %): 


Question 20¢me arrt 16¢me arrt geme arrt 

M E M E M E 
patte/pdate 78,94 78,94 66,66 66,66 26,92 30,76 
rat/ras 15,78 21,05 12,12 18,18 3,84 3,84 
taché|taché 26,31 36,84 27,27 30,30 23,07 26,92 
l’acheter/ldcheté 42,10 52,63 45,45 45,45 19,23 23,07 
regard/gare 5,26 10,52 12,12 12,12 0,00 0,00 
belle/béle 18.78 23,05 60,60 60,60 3,84 7,69 
arrét/raie(T) 5,26 5,26 6,06 6,06 3,84 3,84 
arrét/raie(L) 0,00 0,00 6,06 9,09 0,00 0,00 
brin/brun 10,52 15,78 39,39 39,39 23,07 23,07 
feinte/défunte 5,26 10,52 33,33 > 30,30 19,23 = 19,23 


Nous pouvons faire ici la méme observation que dans le cas des écoles 
communales: le 16¢™¢ arrondissement est le seul milieu ot le pourcentage 
des distinctions réalisées dépasse dans un cas celui des distinctions recon- 
nues par le locuteur. 


Confrontation a l’intérieur des écoles libres 


Degré d'utilisation des oppositions phonologiques (en %): 


—_— 7eme arrt 11¢me arrt =: 13@me arrt = 1 6 me arrt 18éme arrt 
M E M E M E M E M E 

patte/pdate 52,9 52,9 52,6>47,4 52,2 58,7 70,8 70,8  50,0>43,8 
rat/ras 11,8> 5,9 0.0 0,0 19,6 19,6 50,0>45,8 18,8 25,0 
taché/taché 17,6 41,2 15,8 15,8 50,0 54,3 75,0 75,0 50,0 563 
l’acheter|lacheté 23,5 41,2 26,3 31,6 65,2 65,2 83,3>75,0 43,8 50,0 
regard/gare 11,8 11,8 0,0 0,0 So 424 41,7>315 6,3 12,5 
belle/béle 29,4>23,5 57,9 57,9 37,0 37,0 70,8 75,0 43,8>37,5 
arrét/raie(T) 412 442 105 105 2,1 G1 33,3>232 256 ZS 
arrét/raie(L) 0,0 0,0 » GS 7 3 3 0,0 0,0 
brin/brun 11,8> 5,9 10,5> 5,3 23,9 26,1 29,2 33,3 25,0>18,8 
feinte/défunte 11,8 11,8 3353 BW6e Tt m3 35 6,3 6,3 


Ici encore le 16¢™¢ arrondissement vient en téte en matiére de distinc- 





tions réalisées a l’insu des intéressées. Mais ici le 16*™* arrondissement n’esi 
plus isolé; le 7¢me et méme le 11¢™* sont bien représentés. Dans le milieu 
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des écoles libres, phonologiquement le plus conservateur, le sentiment 
d’étre détenteur de la norme permet des réponses assez décontractées. Il 
est 4 noter ici que les distinctions réalisées spontanément (sans emphase 
retardataire) sont plus fréquentes aussi bien dans le 16*™¢ arrondissement 
que dans les écoles libres. 


Divergence entre les deux enregistrements 


Pour calculer la divergence entre les deux enregistrements (notre propre 
impression et l’avis de l’éléve) afin de comparer les résultats obtenus pour 
diverses catégories, nous avons procédé de la fagon suivante: pour chacune 
des catégories en cause, nous avons calculé, pour chaque question 
(patte/pate, rat/ras, etc.), la différence entre les pourcentages des deux en- 
registrements, puis nous avons additionné les résultats obtenus pour les 
dix questions. 


Confrontation des arrondissements. Divergences entre les deux enregistre- 
ments pour toutes les questions (par ordre décroissant): 


Ecoles communales Lycées Ecoles libres 

Jeme arrt: 53,75 20¢me arrt: 47,38 13éme arrt; 23,89 
11¢me arrt: 13,60 Jeme arrt: 23,53 
13¢me arrt: 9,80 Qéme arrt; 15,38 1géme arrt: 6,25 
18¢me arrt: 3,50 11¢me arrt; —5,2758 
16¢me arrt: 0,00 16¢me arrt: 9,09 16@me arrt: —8,32 


Confrontation des catégories d’écoles. Divergences entre les deux enregistre- 
ments pour toutes les questions et les arrondissements: 


Ecoles communales: 80,65 
Ecoles libres: 40,08 


Les tableaux qui précédent résument bien les conclusions auxquelles 
nous étions arrivée précédemment. II y a trés vraisemblablement une cor- 
rélation entre la régression des distinctions, accompagnée d’un sentiment 
de culpabilité envers l’orthographe et la norme, et les réactions plus 
tendues constatées dans les milieux les plus atteints par la confusion. On 
ne s’étonnera pas que les milieux qui s’estiment en possession du beau 
parler prennent toute l’affaire avec beaucoup plus de calme. 


Weissensteinstr. 22 
Bale, Suisse 





58 Le signe de soustraction indique qu’il s’agit d’une divergence avec prédominance des 
oppositions effectivement réalisées. 
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Note en conclusion 


de l'article de RUTH REICHSTEIN 
«Etude des variations sociales et géographiques des faits linguistiques» 
par ANDRE MARTINET 


Par les données nouvelles qu'elle apporte relativement a la prononciation 
du frangais 4 Paris et par les corrélations qu’elle esquisse entre ces faits et 
certains traits sociologiques, l'étude qui précéde mérite de retenir |’atten- 
tion des spécialistes de phonologie francaise et de tous ceux qui s’intéressent 
aux rapports entre la société et la langue. Mis en godt par ce que nous offre 
Ruth Reichstein, beaucoup regretteront qu’elle n’ait pu étendre son enquéte 
aux vingt arrondissements parisiens, voire méme 4a la banlieue: cer- 
tains des résultats qu’elle nous présente suggérent que la carte phono- 
logique et linguistique de Paris doit présenter des bigarrures imprévisibles 
dont il faudra un jour s’efforcer de préciser le dessin. En fait, le choix que 
lui imposait le temps dont elle disposait pour sa recherche a été assez 
heureux puisqu’il lui a permis de bien dégager certains contrastes essentiels. 

Les recherches antérieures l’avaient amenée a retenir comme point de 
départ de son étude trois oppositions particuliérement exposées du 
systéme vocalique du frangais non méridional contemporain: l’opposition 
de deux a, celle, essentiellement quantitative, de deux e ouvert, celle des 
deux voyelles nasales antérieures. Le questionnaire utilisé s’est révélé 4 
l’usage un peu plus chargé qu’il n’était nécessaire: la distinction entre le 
[gar] de regard et celui de Ja gare s’est montrée si exceptionnelle qu'elle 
n’offre jamais un échantillonnage suffisant pour opposer utilement les 
différentes catégories; il était bon toutefois de confirmer la rareté du phéno- 
méne. Introduire une paire l’arrét/la raie 4 cété de belle/béle, cétait 
essayer de dépasser l’expérience acquise qui retenait une opposition surtout 
quantitative de deux e ouverts en syllabe fermée. La tentative n’a rien donné 
de réellement caractéristique: les questions portant sur la nature (timbre ou 
longueur) de la distinction n’auraient eu de sens qu’accompagnées de ques- 
tions semblables pour belle/béle; isolées, elles révélent, dans 10°, des 
réponses, une prise de position en faveur du timbre dont nous ne savons 
trop que faire; il est fréquent que le résultat obtenu pour cette paire con 
tredise le témoignage de toutes les autres (cf. pp. 68, 72 note, etc.), c 


qui laisse planer un doute sur le bien fondé de la question et la valeur des | 


réponses. Il aurait mieux valu ici renforcer le témoignage de belle/béle au 
moyen de faite/féte, avec un second membre moins susceptible que béle 
d’un allongement expressif. Il valait la peine de signaler la possibilité d’ua 
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comportement différent de l’opposition &/@ en syllabe ouverte et en syllabe 
fermée, mais il n’est pas absolument certain que les différences de pour- 
centage de distinction pour brin/brun et feinte/défunte soient 4 porter au 
compte du contexte phonique. 

L’enquéteuse a eu l’excellente idée d’enregistrer dans chaque cas sa 
réaction personnelle a la prononciation du sujet et celle du sujet lui-méme. 
De la comparaison de ces deux réactions elle a, au cours de la préparation 
de son étude, tiré des conclusions fort intéressantes. Cependant, quiconque 
al’expérience de ce genre d’enquéte s’étonnera de la confiance absoli'e que 
l'auteur manifeste dans la valeur de ses propres observations. On pense 
quelle a da hésiter dans certains cas 4 noter oui ou non, et le relevé de ces 
hésitations aurait pu nous renseigner utilement sur le degré d’avancement 
de la confusion. On aurait également apprécié qu’elle notat, dans le cas 
des deux a et celui des deux e ouverts, «timbre», «longueur» ou «timbre et 
longueur». 

L’enquéte Reichstein a confirmé, au-dela de ce qu’on pouvait attendre, 
lopinion que j’avais émise en 1946 dans «Les traits généraux de la phono- 
logie du francais» (Phonology as Functional Phonetics, Londres, 1949, p. 38) 
que la distinction de deux a, qui semblait en 1941 fort solidement établie 
chez les adultes parisiens, était en fait un des points faibles du syst¢me. 
Sur les autres points, l’enquéte apporte une confirmation bienvenue de 
l'existence et de l’extension graduelle d’une tendance 4 |’élimination des 
oppositions phonologiques considérées. 

Mais l’enquéte visait moins a jalonner l’évolution de la phonologie du 
francais qu’a répondre a la question: quels sont les facteurs qui, dans une 
grande ville, déterminent la conservation ou |’élimination d’une opposition 
phonologique reconnue comme instable? L’idéal, dans la présentation des 
résultats, aurait consisté a s’abstenir de toute interprétation et a offrir 
simplement les pourcentages obtenus. Mais ces pourcentages correspon- 
dent 4 certains regroupements des données, et chacun de ces regroupe- 
ments implique une hypothése particuliére. D’ailleurs l’établissement du 
questionnaire, l’idée méme de l’enquéte impliquent un certain nombre 
@hypothéses, c’est-a-dire, chez le chercheur, un parti-pris provisoire. Il 
est généralement utile que l’auteur nous expose la nature de l’hypothése 
qui l’a amené a choisir tel ou tel groupement des données. Si toutefois il 
estime que les faits lui ont donné raison, il sera tenté de confondre présenta- 
tion de l"hypothése et exposé des résultats. Ceci l’"aménera, parfois sans 
qu’il s’en doute, 4 donner de ces résultats une interprétation que suggére 
l'hypothése initiale, mais que les faits eux-mémes n’imposent pas absolu- 
ment. Notre auteur n’a pas toujours su éviter cet écueil: l’hypothése initiale 


que la moyenne des réactions au systeme phonologique n’était pas la méme 
w.—4+ 
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dans les écoles communales et dans les écoles libres d’un méme quartier 
s'est trouvée confirmée; les chiffres nous disent que les distinctions en 
cause se maintiennent plus largement dans les écoles libres; mais énoncer, 
a ce sujet, que «la tradition d’une prononciation soignée et conservatrice 
est trés forte... dans les écoles libres» c’est outrepasser les données quan- 
titatives sur lesquelles nous opérons: soit un enfant qui a toujours vécu dans 
un milieu ot tout le monde distinguait le plus naturellement du monde 
entre patte et pate; on ne peut pas dire que le maintien de cette distinction 
soit chez lui le fait d’une prononciation soignée. En d’autres termes, il se 
pourrait que la prononciation conservatrice des écoles libres résultat, non 
point d'une intervention consciente des maitres ou du sentiment, chez 
léléve, que de distinguer patie de pdte |’élévera socialement au-dessus du 
niveau de la «communale», mais simplement du fait que ces écoles se 
recrutent dans des milieux généralement conservateurs. Rien n’indique que 
la distinction de patte et de pate, c’est-a-dire en fait une prononciation pius 
profonde et parfois plus longue du 4 de pdte, soit congue par les sujets 
comme conférant un prestige quelconque. Les réactions «coupables» que 
reléve Ruth Reichstein chez les éléves (surtout de la «communale») quand 
elles s'apergoivent qu’elles n’ont pas distingué entre les deux mots, cor- 
respondent peut-étre 4 une moindre assurance entretenue par le sentiment 
de ne pas appartenir aux couches supérieures de la société, mais certaine- 
ment pas a la notion que cette infériorité vient de se révéler a l’occasion de 
la confusion de patte et de pate. En fait, si l’éléve se trouble, c’est qu'elle 
vient de trahir un désaccord entre son usage personnel et la sacro-sainte 
orthographe, seul terme de référence dans une société qui n’a pas pris 
conscience d'une différence entre les sons et les lettres. Si un prestige quel- 
conque s’attachait a la distinction de deux a, on devrait la trouver plus 
largement répandue parmi les représentants des professions libérales que 
parmi ceux de classes plus humbles. Or, c’est l’inverse que l’on constate 
dans un cadre déterminé ot les enfants des différentes classes sociales sont 
en contact et ol pourraient jouer les influences. On n’oubliera pas, d’autre 
part, que la distinction de deux a nous apparait en rapide régression, ce 
qu’on ne constate guére dans le cas de faits de prestige. 

Un des enseignements les plus précieux de l‘enquéte est précisément 
qu’en matiére phonologique, les prolétaires qui vivent au contact et, pour 
ainsi dire, dans l’‘ombre des classes aisées n’imitent point usage de ces 
classes. On entrevoit, pour ce phénoméne, diverses causes. Il y a surtout, 
sans doute, que, dans la société francaise, les faits individuels de pronon- 
ciation n’arrivent guére a classer ni a déclasser personne. Sans doute cer- 
taines dictions ont-elles du prestige, mais ce n’est pas en maintenant ou en 
acquerrant des distinctions phonologiques qu’on s’assure une belle diction, 
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ni, non plus en les éliminant. Mais il doit aussi y avoir le sentiment que les 
membres des classes aisées peuvent se permettre une certaine désinvolture 
que des gens d’un statut plus humble ne sauraient singer sans indécence: 
on pense naturellement au valet stylé des scénes de comédie aux prises avec 
une grande dame mal embouchée. Pour un certain prolétariat, la grande 
qualité est de savoir rester a sa place en respectant les convenances. En 
matiére de langue, respecter les convenances c’est s’en tenir a la tradition. 

Le travail de Ruth Reichstein est, 4 ma connaissance, le premier effort 
pour dresser la carte des faits linguistiques parisiens. On se doutait qu’une 
telle carte pourrait réserver quelques surprises. Parmi celles que nous ap- 
porte la présente enquéte, on citera surtout les réactions inattendues de 
Croulebarbe et du Gros-Caillou. De ces derniéres et d’autres, il ressort que 
toutes les variations ne sauraient s’expliquer en termes simplistes de domi- 
nance bourgeoise ou prolétarienne, méme si l’on raffine un peu en tenant 
compte des contacts et des mobilités quotidiennes. Si les données dispo- 
nibles relativement a l’habitation donnaient une idée plus exacte de la situa- 
tion actuelle, nous comprendrions un peu mieux certains contrastes. Mais 
il resterait sans doute des traits inexplicables dans le cadre de la causalité 
contemporaine. Peut-étre, cependant, certains faits un peu étranges s’ex- 
pliqueraient-ils mieux si nous avions des données analogues pour I’en- 
semble de la région parisienne. Tout ceci nous fait espérer qu’il se trouvera 
quelqu’un pour poursuivre des recherches riches de promesses dans les 
trois domaines de la linguistique générale, la phonologie frangaise et la 
sociologie. 


4e+ 











Discussion 





OLD YIDDISH POETRY IN LINGUISTIC- 
LITERARY RESEARCH 


MAX WEINREICH 


I am afraid that J. W. Marchand’s review of L. Fuks’ publication! in 
Word XV (1959), 383-394, in some respects is liable to obscure the picture. 
Since the Yiddish field in recent years has attracted the attention of general 
linguists and literary scholars in increasing measure, I should like to discuss 
here several of the issues involved. 

1. As Marchand rightly stresses, the first news releases were inaccurate 
in claiming that the Yiddish codex of 1382 discovered by Fuks in the Cam- 
bridge University Library contained a Yiddish Kudrun. It has developed 
that what appears in MS? is not the Kudrun story proper, but an adven- 
ture introductory to it concerning Horant and Hilde, and that it fills only 
over one half of the eighty-four pages of MS. To Germanists this means a 
shift in emphasis, perhaps even a disappuintment. Not so to the student of 
Yiddish literature and language. He is pleased to find a Horant poem con- 
sisting of over one thousand lines and five other poems, four devoted to 
Old Testament topics (Moses, Paradise, Abraham, Joseph) and one to the 
“international” theme of the Aged Lion; such a variety, if anything, adds 
to the attractiveness of MS. 

2. This is where Marchand’s bombshell explodes. There is no justifica- 
tion, he maintains, for labeling MS as YIDDISH since “‘the themes are not 
particularly Jewish” and ‘“‘the language of the document is Middle High 
German”’; the only Jewish feature of the poems in MS and quite a number 
of others like them is that they appear in the garb of the Hebrew alphabet. 
Here, Marchand feels, the designation ‘“‘Hebrew-German” is most fitting, 
to mean ‘German written in Hebrew characters.’ The last to use this term 
was L. Landau, who, in 1912, applied it to works like the Vidvilt which he 
was editing, a Jewish version of the Arthurian legends modeled after the 


1 The Oldest Known Literary Documents of Yiddish Literature, 2 vol., Leiden, 1957. 
2 In the course of this note, the codex will be referred to as MS. Fuks calls it C.Y.; the 
Library signature is T.—S. 10. K.22. 
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MHG (= Middle High German) Wigalois.3 Later it dawned upon Landau 
that the borderline between ‘‘Hebrew-German” and what he called 
“Judeo-German’”’ (now known as Old Yiddish) is not so easy to draw; ina 
subsequent publication he could not make up his mind as to which category 
he was dealing with and juxtaposed the two terms.4 There is nothing 
irresolute about Marchand, however, since he bases his judgment on “four 
criteria whereby one may distinguish between Yiddish and German in a 
medieval document in Hebrew script.” 

The search for criteria is a definite improvement over the rule of thumb 
applied by Landau. It was also a relief to see that Marchand believes in 
pooling resources of literary history with those of linguistics; of his four 
criteria, two ere literary and two Linguistic in nature. Unfortunately, I have 
to take exception both to the extra-linguistic (see §§3-9) and linguistic 
(see §§15-24) criteria as he posits them. 

3. From the literary point of view, we are told, a document, ceteris 
paribus, should be considered to be German if it (1) “‘does not treat a 
particularly Jewish theme”’ or (2) ‘‘contains evidence of having been copied 
from a Latin-letter text.” 

But what is a particularly Jewish theme, unless we stick to portrayals of 
Jewish religious observances or community affairs? “The sick lion theme 
is... one of the best known in all European literature,” we are rightly 
told, and then Marchand goes on to confess: “‘I do not know this particular 
version [contained in MS] from elsewhere.” Still he believes that the poem 
must have been taken from a German source, as if the Ashkenazic Jews 
did not have communication lines of their own with the world at large.> 

The reviewer’s search for German-language prototypes is even less re- 
warding in the case of Jewish poems on Old-Testament topics. Adherence 
to and study of the Tora, embodied in the Old Testament and the derivative 


3 Arthurian Legends, Leipsic, 1912, p. xxiii Marchand begrudges Fuks his recogni- 
tion as discoverer of MS and would rather ‘“‘speak of a re-discovery since the manuscript 
was known to E. Lévy”’ and, let me add, to J. Fourquet. If so, it may not be amiss to 
Tegister that when Marchand says ‘“‘I use the term Hebrew-German .. .”’ he is actually 
a “re-user’’. Landau, in turn, was only a reviver of a term familiar in early Yiddish 
Studies. ‘‘Hebrdisch-teutsch” was used in the 16th c. by Schadaus, cf. my Shtaplen, 
Berlin, 1923, 132, and in the 18th c. by Haselbauer, cf. Shatski(Shatzky) in Yivo-bleter 
VIII (1935), 154; “‘lectio Hebraeo-Germanica” appeared in Buxtorf’s Thesaurus in 
1609, 

4“A Hebrew-German (Judeo-German) Paraphrase of the Book of Esther of the 
Fifteenth Century,” Journal of English and Germanic Philology XVII (1919), 497-555. 

5 Even if there had been a comparable German-language treatment of the subject, the 
question of who was “‘first’’ could not be decided a priori, what with the well-known 
share of the Jews in transmitting folklore motifs from the Orient to Europe. 
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writings, have always been the backbor~ of Jewish culture.® Biblical 
themes, then, did not have to come to the Ashkenazic Jews through Ger- 
man channels. Of course, Jews and Germans did live together and widely 
communicated with each other; thus, in a particular instance a Jewish 
author might have got the idea for his Old-Testament poem from a Gentile 
neighbor. But the priority of a German text cannot be proven by a biblio- 
graphical reference showing the existence of a German version side by side 
with the Jewish; it must be substantiated in each case by minute studies 
(which so far have not been forthcoming). One point is firmly to be kept in 
mind. The Biblical poems of the OY (= Old Yiddish) period do not appear 
in their Old-Testament versions; almost invariably, they are embellished 
by episodes and interpretations taken from that vast storehouse of Jewish 
lore which accumulated in post-Biblical times and was handed down in 
Jewish society from generation to generation. This customary treatment is 
accorded the Biblical poems in MS as well. 

4. Marchand’s second literary criterion, we will recall, is concerned with 
outright copying from German. In the course of his endeavor to recreate 
the background of MS, he positively claims the existence of “‘Latin-letter 
Vorlagen’’? for three works commonly included in OY literature. This, if 
true, would not only change the position of the works in question, but 
would also shed new light on cross-cultural relations in the Middle Ages. 
The consensus of the scholars has been that there was extremely little 
knowledge of the Latin alphabet among the Ashkenazic Jews before the 
eighteenth century. If three cases were unearthed in which sizable manu- 
scripts were copied by Jews from Latin-letter texts, we would have to con- 
sider them test cases and the whole thesis just referred to would have to be 
re-examined. However, there seems to be nothing in the facts to necessitate 
such a revision. 

About the Kalila and Dimna and the Barlaam and Josaphat (Cod. Heb. 
Mon. 355 and 347, respectively) we are told by Marchand, in so many 
words, that “both the German and the Hebrew-German versions are 
known.” In fn. 36, the assertion is backed up by references to 
Steinschneider and Staerk. The papers referred to show, however, that 
on the first document there is a divergence of opinion between the two 

6 From what little material is available it can be concluded that at least part of the 
Germans in the Middle Ages who wanted to become more proficient in the Old Testa- 
ment had recourse to Jewish teachers. At the beginning of the sixteenth century there 
was what may be called a Jewish school in German Bible translation, cf. for instance G. 
Eis, Friihneuhochdeutsche Bibeliibersetzungen. Texte von 1400-1600, Frankfort on the 
Main, 1949, 74-77. 


7 This is the term used by Marchand in preference to ‘“German-language Vorlagen” 
because, in his view, the language of the Hebrew-letter texts, too, is German. 
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authorities and that with regard to the other research has not even 
started.® 

5. 1 was particularly struck by Marchand’s bold attempt te claim “a 
Latin-letter Vorlage’’ for the Shmuel-bukh, a poem consisting of close to 
eighteen hundred stanzas and commonly regarded as the centerpiece of 
OY literature. To defend his contention, he adduces some observations of 
his own about three copying errors in one of the manuscripts,? but chiefly 
leans (fns. 8 and 35) upon Erik and Siisskind, two scholars who have made 
extensive studies of the poem.!° By inference, the reader is left with the 
belief that they subscribe to the “‘Latin-letter Vorlage”’ theory. 

1 don’t see how Marchand arrived at such a conclusion. On p. 62, 
Siisskind discusses only the question of whether the author of the Shmuel- 
bukh had in mind to write in a specific “‘Jewish’”’ language (on intended vs. 
actual linguistic behavior see §14), and on p. 69 he surmises an intention on 
the part of the copyist to Germanize the pronunciation of the Hebrew- 
component words. On p. 304 of Siisskind’s dissertation there appears the 
statement (neglected by Marchand): “‘Mit Vorbehalt: Der Verfasser ist 
MoSeh ‘Esrim va-’arb‘a, ... Rabbiner in Jerusalem.”’ Whether or not the 
guess is right, Siisskind hardly suspected the Jerusalem rabbi of writing 
the poem in Latin letters. 


8 Steinschneider, in passing, did make an entirely unsupported statement to the effect 
that the Kalila in Hebrew letters was simply a transcription of one of the versions of a 
German text; cf. Hebrdische Bibliographie Vil (1864), 42-44. Staerk, however, in Filo- 
logishe shriftn fun Yivo I (1926), 64, disagreed: ‘“‘This cannot be said with such certainty. 
First, detailed research would have to establish which of the different recensions of the 
German translation of the Directorium [itself a translation from Hebrew] might have 
simply been copied here . . .”” For Barlaam and Josaphat, only the testimony of Staerk 
is available, and this is what he had to say (/.c., 57-58): ‘The question of whether there 
is a relationship between the German renditions... on the one hand and the Judeo- 
German version on the other hand, to my knowledge has not been touched upon at all.”’ 

9 In two cases, the copyist of the Shmuel-bukh is said to have written German-compo- 
nent words according to the Hebrew spelling rules (which up to this day obtain in the 
writing of the Hebrew component). I wonder what the misspelling in 4gd$rjm is. But 
suppose there were two such slips of the pen; if they can be given meaning, the transfer 
of Hebrew-component spelling to other components should be taken as an indication of 
how far the fusion of the components had advanced in the language (a fact obscured by 
the relatively poor representation of the Hebrew component in the text of the Shmuel- 
bukh; for the reasons see §§12, 13). The third writing error cited by Marchand concerns 
a faulty rime, which, it seems, could have occurred in the German component of an in- 
contestable Yiddish text as well. The significance of these errors is further reduced by 
Marchand’s failure to ascertain whether they also occur in the Hamburg manuscript and 
in any of the printed editions from 1544 to 1612, which do differ in many respects. 

10 M. Erik, Di geshikhte fun der yidisher literatur fun di eltste tsaytn biz der haskole- 
tkufe, Warsaw, 1928, 450 pp. ; N. Siisskind, Das Smuelbuch, Ph.D. dissertation (unpub- 


lished), N.Y.U., 1941, 307+ 63 pp. 
4e* 
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6. As for Erik, there are in the review references to pp. 58f. and 128 of 
his book. The same references appear in Siisskind, too; nevertheless, there 
is no mention of the Shmuel-bukh on p. 58 or the following. Page 128 is 
devoted to a discussion of three OY Esther poems; in passing we are told 
that the Hamburg version is almost as large as the Shmuel-bukh. Then we 
learn that the Munich Esther, instead of using the Hebrew-type names 
Moshe and Shelomo, employs Mozes and Zalman"! and that the Oxford 
version describes Mordecai as gots zun ‘God’s son’ and Esther as shpig/ 
aler frouen ‘mirror of all women’. In Erik’s opinion, these two designations 
are ‘Christian epithets.”’ I would rather say that the two coinages which in 
medieval German applied to Jesus and Mary had become so thoroughly 
neutralized in Yiddish that the author could use them withoui being de- 
terred by the Christian connotations of their MHG equivalents. But at any 
rate, even if Mozes, Zalman and the two “Christian epithets” were to signify 
what Marchand wants them to signify, they would not show that ““German 
and Christian concepts appear throughout” in the Shmuel-bukh; the items 
were culled from other poems and have no bearing on the Shmuel-bukh text. 

7. What Erik actually thought of the Shmuel-bukh is set forth in his 
book in several passages (79-81, 112-121, 221-222), of which Marchand 
has failed to take notice. Until he does, I must ask him to take my word for 
it that there is not the slightest reason to construe (as he does in his fn. 8) 
my chapter on the Shmuel-bukh as a “‘contrary view” to the one held by 
Erik. It was the present writer who long ago drew attention to the many 
resemblances between MHG and OY poetry and said unequivocally: “The 
Shmuel-bukh and the other Biblical poems benign Shmuel-bukh [‘in the S.-b. 
tune’]took their form from the German Heldenlieder of the Middle Ages.” ! 
On the other hand, there is no discrepancy between Erik’s views and mine as 
to the basic ‘‘Jewishness” of the poem.!3 I readily admit that the two of us 


11 The intricate subject of Old-Testament names in the early Ashkenazic community 
requires extended discussion. Zalman, it appears, was not the equivalent of, but the sub- 
stitute for Shelomo, and the same may be true for Moze vs. Moshe (Mozes again is a 
problem in itself). 

12 Bilder fun der yidisher literatur-geshikhte, Vilna, 1928, 99, 101. 

13 Just a few striking examples from among those that were cited in my book of 1928: 
When the prophet Samuel entertains Saul and his servant he treats them, in the best 
Jewish culinary tradition, to chicken and fish. Goliath defies the Jews twice a day, “in 
the morning and at night, when the Krishme prayer is said.” Joab (called hertsog all the 
time) is reluctant to admit to his captors that he is a Jew, but neither would he utter a lie. 
Thus he ventures to answer: Vos hot ir mikh tsu frogn, nun bin ikh dokh keyn yid. At face 
value, he chose the better part of valor: ‘Why do you have to ask me, I am no Jew.’ But 
by way of a sly mental reservation, keyn in the text is spelled the Hebrew way (with the 
letters kaf, nun instead of gof, yod, yod, nun) and is thereby made to mean the Hebrew 
‘yes’. Can things like these conceivably have been taken from a German-language text? 
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could be wrong, but in order to prove his point Marchand should have 
presented, examined, and refuted the evidence of those he opposes. How 
he could have hoped to find aid and comfort in Erik’s work is beyond me. 

8. Closer acquaintance with Erik’s book also would have cautioned 
Marchand against brushing aside, in cavalier manner, Fuks’ statement that 
the six poems of MS belonged to the repertoire of Jewish gleemen. The 
existence, in the Middle Ages, of Jewish wandering performers (the terms 
gleeman and minstrel are used interchangeably here) was postulated by 
Shulman over half a century ago, confirmed in concrete instances by L. 
Landau and afterwards studied in detail by several scholars, by none as 
intently as by Erik. His findings on the Shmuel-bukh culminated in the 
statement (op. cit., 79) that it was the greatest achievement of Yiddish 
minstrelsy. But this is not all. About two fifths of Erik’s book, over one 
hundred and seventy pages, is devoted to the section entitled: “‘The glee- 
man period in Yiddish literature,’ and earlier, he had published pre- 
liminary papers on the subject based on first-hand familiarity with many 
manuscripts. !4 

Again, there is nothing sacrilegious about eradicating inveterate mis- 
conceptions by offering more conclusive evidence or more compelling 
reasoning, but this is a far cry from attemping to “‘overthrow” a carefully 
erected structure in five and a half lines, of which two and a half are 
irrelevant and the balance inaccurate. To specify, Siisskind von Trimberg 
has nothing to do with the subject of Yiddish minstrelsy because, whether 
or not he was a Jew, the texts attributed to him are in German. Nor does 
the following sentence signalize an adequate grasp of the realities of 
Jewish cultural separateness: “‘The fable of ghetto culture, invoked by 
Fuks, is obviously wrong, since ghettos only became common in Germany 
after the Black-Death persecutions in 1348/49.” !5 


14 Vegn altyidishn roman un novele, Warsaw, 1926, 13-142; [Inventory of Yiddish 
Minstrelsy], Tsaytshrift II-III (1928), 545-588.—Valuable material on Jewish gleemen 
can also be found in I. Shiper (Schiper), Geshikhte fun yidisher teater-kunst un drame, 
3 vol., Warsaw, 1923-1928, passim. 

15 Marchand could have found the necessary data in the very chapter of G. Kisch, 
The Jews in Medieval Germany, Chicago, 1949, 291-295, which he quotes in support of 
his own theory. “‘It is difficult to determine exactly the time when the original intention 
of protecting the Jews in settlements of voluntary seclusion was replaced by that of 
compulsion and discrimination. It certainly was a process which differed in detail in the 
various localities but which extended from the thirteenth to the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury.” (Kisch op. c., 293-294.) The TERM ghetto (outside of Italy, where it originated) was 
not known in pre-emancipation days. The Ashkenazim called their living quarters di 
yidishe gas ‘the Jewish street’ ; it was not until World War II that the Germans introduced 
Ghetto into their official language, to designate the town sections into which they 
crowded the Jews prior to putting them to death. 
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In defining Jewish group life in the Middle Ages the problem of separate 
living quarters is but of secondary importance. Separation in space may be 
conducive to, but by no means is a prerequisite of cultural separateness of 
a minority group possessing a different civilization. Whether or not objec- 
tively entitled to do so the medieval Jews believed that their religion, the 
core of their civilization, was superior to that of non-Jewish society. 
Jewish literature of the period reveals concern about persecutions and 
iniquities, but socially, intellectually, and spiritually the Jews wanted to 
be on their own. They were not divorced from their environment, there 
was give-and-take; but whatever was taken over merged into what is 
known as yidishkayt. 

9. Jewish culture in medieval Germany was not all learning. The Jewish 
community also had entertainment media of its own, and minstrelsy was 
one of them.'® 

The repertoire of the Jewish gleemen consisted (a) of adapted poems of 
German origin and (b) of works composed by Yiddish-speaking men of the 
trade and based on Old-Testament (or else “‘international’’) themes. 

Even works of class (a) were no mechanical copies of their German- 
language counterparts. Christian concepts were deleted and replaced by 
neutral ones agreeable to the Jewish audience: almekhtiger heyliger got was 
substituted for Maria du heilige magd; in aler velt for in aller Kristenheit, 
etc.!7 Also new episodes were added.!® 

The authors of class (b), obviously, were much less dependent on Ger- 
man formulae and construction devices. Yet in the main this class, too, 


16 The German formula singen und sagen, which since Lachmann’s paper of 1833 is 
known to describe two species of recitation by gleemen, became obsolete during the six- 
teenth century; later, it seems, it is found only in historical folksongs or in deliberate 
archaizations. Cf. Grimm, Deutsches Wérterbuch VIII, 1659; X, 1,1070, 1084-1085. On 
the contrary, Yiddish speakers around 1900 still used to distinguish between two cate- 
gories of khazonim (cantors) whose performance was described as zingen ‘to sing’ or zogn 
‘to tell’, respectively. The whole analogue of the above German formula, though in a 
somewhat twisted sense, is still preserved in contemporary colloquial Yiddish in sen- 
tences like: ikh hob fun im tsu zingen un tsu zogn ‘he causes me a good deal of trouble,’ 
literally ‘I have to sing and to tell of him.’ 

17 The examples, among others, were quoted by J. Perles in Monatsschrift fiir 
Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums XXV (1876), 351-361, from a Jewish version 
of the Sigenot, Cracow, 1597. Note that even this work, definitely a duplicate of a 
German-language text, was not, strictly speaking, copied from a German-letter exem- 
plar (Vorlage) as has been demonstrated by A. C. Schoener, Der jiingere Sigenot, Heidel- 
berg, 1928, XXXIX-XLI. Schoener assumes that the document was taken down from 
dictation (whether the reader, too, was a Jew is a moot question); but perhaps the manu- 
script which went to the Jewish printer had been written from recollection. 

18 Cf. I. Linn, Widwilt, Son of Gawain, New York, N.Y.U., 1946, 16. 
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followed the patterns prevailing in German minstrelsy. As in any piece of 
literature, the primary motivation in composing an original Jewish gleeman 
poem must have been the artistic impulse of the author. But there is reason 
to believe that the rise of class (b) was also prompted by the desire of the 
traditionalistic leaders to counteract the influence of the ‘‘foolish’’ class 
(a) stories. 

10. In MS, class (a) is represented by Dukus Horant, in which a curious 
specimen of neutralization appears (p. 51): a MHG mariners’ song that 
mentions the Holy Sepulcher is replaced by one invoking God who rescued 
the Jews on the sea. There are also episodes in the poem that are reminis- 
cent of the MHG K@Onig Rother but do not appear in the only extant Ger- 
man Kudrun text copied in the sixteenth century, and since no German 
replica of Dukus Horant is known it may at least be argued that the OY 
poem is the work of a Jewish minstrel who showed some signs of inde- 
pendence. As for the class (b) pieces in MS, i.e. the Old-Testament poems, 
they are replete with post-Biblical additions and allusions. It is also to be 
stressed that the Joseph poem follows a familiar model of Hebrew poetry 
in starting each couplet in a consecutive letter of the Jewish alphabet.19 

11. From the domain of literary evaluation we now turn to the language 
of the OY gleeman poems, which closely resembles MHG. In the view of 
nineteenth-century “science of Judaism” it WAS MHG, and nothing else 
could be expected. Zunz, Steinschneider, Perles, Giidemann (to name only 
the most brilliant representatives of the school) were bibliologists, literary 
and cultural historians, but not linguists; certainly they were no students of 
the Yiddish language, of which they knew little and for which they cared 
less. 

They were of the opinion that there was no Yiddish language before the 


19 In a note which I wrote in Tsaytshrift HI-III (1928), 700-701 and still consider valid, 
I indicated that in splitting OY into ‘‘Judeo-German” and ‘“‘Hebrew-German” L. 
Landau failed to take cognizance of the identity of the AUDIENCE. No matter which pieces 
of literature in the OY period we consider, they all are intended for the same com- 
munity; occasionally the same writer would be active in minstrelsy as well as in other 
areas of literature; all these areas, therefore, must be placed within the same sociological 
tamework. MS seems to be a case in point. While it is not as diversified in contents as, 
¢.g., the Bodleian codex described by N. Shtif in Tsaytshrift I (1926), 141-158 and II-III 
(1928), 525-544, MS contains a revealing p. 40. There, apparently for the benefit of an 
elementary teacher, perhaps the copyist himself, the weekly portions of the Pentateuch 
are enumerated in their consecutive order and then the Hebrew and Yiddish names of 
the twelve gems on the breastplate of the high priest (Exodus XVIII) are written down. 
This latter list, seemingly trivial, is of real significance in establishing the Ashkenazic 
chain of tradition in translating the sacred texts: almost item for item, the Yiddish names 
are identical with those used in Eastern Europe in our time, cf. J. Opatoshu in Yidishe 
shprakh 1 (1941), 30. 
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sixteenth or even the seventeenth century and that in the preceding period 
the Ashkenazic Jews had spoken “‘a fairly pure German” (Zunz). Thus it 
seemed only natural to them that in the Middle Ages the Jews in Germany 
had produced literary works in the German language which, because of 
their attachment to the Hebraic tradition, they wrote in Hebrew char- 
acters. Research of the last decades, however, has confirmed beyond doubt 
that the Yiddish language very much existed in the Middle Ages; differ- 
ences of opinion, if any, concern only the century in which the language 
“‘was born.” 

Fuks, on the one hand, disagreed with the nineteenth-century school 
about the age of Yiddish and, on the other hand, adopted the view that 
*‘the language [of MS and similar documents]... is MHG.” To extricate 
himself, he quoted Professor Hellinga: “‘What is decisive, is the awareness 
that one speaks one’s own language or that it is regarded as such by out- 
siders.”’ Indeed, group separateness, under sorae circumstances, creates 
the image of linguistic cleavage where the descriptive linguist discerns none, 
but I side with Marchand in his refusal to accept this situation for the Jews 
in medieval Germany. Both Jews and Gentiles must have observed that the 
Jews spoke in a peculiar manner. But there were many regional and social 
varieties of German, and it cannot be assumed that on either side there was 
a feeling of linguistic separateness in the modern sense.?° 

Marchand does not seem to contest the idea of the medieval origin of 
Yiddish. But by the application of his linguistic criteria (see §§15ff. below) 
he, too, is led to the conclusion that the language of MS is MHG. He thus 
encounters a difficulty which would not have bothered his nineteenth- 
century predecessors. The literary products dubbed “‘Hebrew-German” 
obviously were not intended “‘for the Gentile market.”’ Thus, if there was a 
Yiddish speaking community in medieval Germany (literate far beyond 
the European average of the period, at that) why did it produce literature 
not in its vernacular (“‘In fact, I know of no example of specifically Yiddish 
literature before ca. 1500,’’ Marchand remarks) but in the language of the 
coterritorial Gentile population ? 2! 

12. It seems that the riddle can be solved if, instead of thinking in terms 


20 This is why Fuks and Marchand are both right in defining the term Joshn ashkenaz 
in Jewish sources. Like its equivalent taytsh, it usually meant (and did so almost up to 
the twentieth century) the language of the Ashkenazic Jews, since this is the language 
the sources most frequently referred to. But the term could also be applied to the 
language of the Germans. Where a writer wanted to be specific, he would add some- 
thing like “the loshn Ashkenaz which is customary among us Ashkenazim.” 

21 Another seeming anomaly, the existence of a vast Ashkenazic literature in Hebrew, 
is quite explicable on cultural grounds. Cf. my article [Internal Bilingualism in Ash- 
kenaz Before the Period of Enlightenment], in Di goldene keyt no. 35 (1960), 80-88. 
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of different languages, we introduce the concept of peculiar STYLES WITHIN 
Yiddish. Then the texts that gave the surface impression of being German 
turn out to be would-be German, or Germanized Yiddish. 

The so-called First Literary Language in Yiddish, which extended well 
into the eighteenth century,22 produced two major styles, both deviating 
from the spoken language and neither designed for use on the colloquial 
level. One appears in the written translations of Biblical books and of 
prayers and closely follows the Hebrew originals. The second dominated in 
minstrel poetry and was patterned after the MHG model. For the lack of 
a better designation, I speak of the VERTICAL style (because it was based on 
Jewish tradition transmitted through the ages) as opposed to the HORIZON- 
TAL style taken over from coeval non-Jewish literature. It is this second 
style that concerns us here, since it also dominates the language of MS. 

13. Stylistic effects can be achieved by either using or avoiding character- 
istics inherent in the language. There can be an insistence on or aversion to 
certain word classes, “foreign words” or technical terms, provincial 
vocabulary or slang, certain grammatical forms or phonic combinations. 

In a fusion language, stylistic fancy can build around one more factor, 
that of component. Great numbers of Yiddish speakers, it must be remem- 
bered, at all times have been aware of the closeness of their language to 
the language from which the components once sprang. Hebrew was ever 
present as the language of the sacred sources and the liturgy; German and 
Slavic were spoken by coterritorial populations. This made for what may 
be termed a “‘component awareness” in the average Yiddish speaker. Thus, 
the introduction for stylistic purposes of a heavier load of one or the other 
component, as the case may be, is quite possible without disrupting the 
structure of the language as a whole. Sometimes the choice of lexical, mor- 
phological, or phonic items is coupled with a specific subject matter, such 
as when a description of Jewish law or customs makes lavish use of 
Hebrew-component elements. But favoring this or that component may 
also be a purely literary-linguistic affair.?> 

14. According to the standards of the OY period, the Hebrew com- 
ponent in its entirety seems to have belonged to that class of “‘unpoetische 
Worter” which Axelson analyzed so convincingly.24 

Naturally, this was theory only and could not be adhered to completely. 
The Hebrew component was an inextricable part of the spoken language 

22 Cf. my article ‘History of the Yiddish Language: The Problems and Their Implica- 
tions,”” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society CII (1959), 563-570. 

23 As late as in the nineteenth century we see the component device applied by Nakh- 
men Bratslever on the one hand, by Dik and Shomer on the other. 


24 B. Axelson, Unpoetische Wérter. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der lateinischen Dich- 
tersprache, Lund, 1945, 150 pp. 
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and we see it, though slowly and unevenly, obtain literary recognition. 
Still, for a long time this was only a de facto recogni:ion. The Jewish glee- 
men who were evaluating their high-flown diction must have believed that 
their German was quite satisfactory. The same may be true of the per- 
formers and perhaps even of the audience. Still, they all may have been 
mistaken, and if they were, there is no reason for us to go on repeating 
their erroneous evaluation. To uncover the complexion, the make-up must 
be removed; as prima-facie evidence on the spoken Yiddish of the period, 
OY horizontal-style literature is unusable. 

To be sure, caution is in order in the linguistic analysis of any document. 
But our texts impose a greater than usual tax on the linguists’ resourceful- 
ness (and therefore present a greater than usual challenge) because the gap 
between speech and literature was widened by conscious exertions of the 
authors. This seems particularly true in the case of the older documents in 
which the fixed rules of the game were observed most rigorously. On the 
whole, however, the degree of rigidity in following the style norms or, to 
put it differently, the degree of approximation to German must be estab- 
lished for each document separately.?5 

15. Marchand’s two LINGUISTIC criteria read as follows: (1) “‘If Yiddish, 
the document should contain at least .01 percent Hebrew words’’; (2) “if 
it contains linguistic features of a certain German dialect, but not of Yid- 
dish, it should be considered to be German.”’ In my view, neither of them 
is serviceable. 

Componental statistics is legitimate in evaluating a certain corpus in a 
fusion language, provided that there is agreement about what is to be 
counted (direct acquisitions only or calques as well? Repeats too or each 
item only once? and so on). But it is precarious to apply statistics on a 
normative basis. Why .01 percent and not twice that amount or half that 
amount? It seems that once the system of a fusion language has formed, 
proportional representation of the components in a given text is im- 
material.2© 


25 The Yiddish-German situation as depicted here is peculiar in many respects, but 
not unique. In medieval Silesia, Poles aspired to writing Czech, and the Polish provenience 
of a document frequently shows only in the involuntary slips of the author. Cf. R. 
Jakobson [A Silesian-Polish Cantilena Inhonesta of the Beginning of the 15th Century], 
Ndrodopisny Véstnik Ceskoslovensky, XXVII-XXVIII (1934-1935); R. Jakobson 
{Polish Medieval Literature and the Czechs], Kultura N.6/68 (1955), 27-42.—The 
problem of Henric van Veldeke who appears on the threshold of Dutch and German 
perhaps can be stated in comparable terms, cf. P. C. Boeren’s review of Frings-Schieb, 
Die epischen Werke des Henric van Veldeke, Halle, 1956, in Museum LXIII (1958), 131. 

26 A more detailed discussion of componental statistics will be found in the post- 
script to my article quoted in fn. 22. 
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One more point: even if valid, Marchand’s linguistic criterion (1) should 
be changed to speak not of “‘Hebrew words’’, but of words of non-German 
origin. Then we could name not only fifle ‘church’, but also dukus “duke’ 
and folme ‘bridal canopy’, words that go back to dux and thalamos respec- 
tively and must have been brought into Yiddish by Jews from Romance- 
speaking countries. Thus, we have not one but at least three words of non- 
German origin among the roughly fifteen thousand words of MS, which 
amounts to .02 percent, or twice the minimum ratio demanded by 
Marchand.??7 

16. Moreover, the weight of two words out of the three is greater than 
sheer etymology suggests. Tifle is not a plain ‘Hebrew word’’. In pre- 
Ashkenazic Hebrew it meant only ‘tastelessness, unseemliness’ and it was 
only among Ashkenazic Jews that—probably due to the resemblance of 
the word to #file ‘prayer’—the switch in meaning took place. This, then, is a 
Yiddish word, as alive in contemporary (low-level) Yiddish as in the 1382 
document. The actual occurrence of the word in MS is not to be over- 
looked either. Twice in the course of five lines in the Horant poem (p. 61) 
the queen is said to have gone to fifle and then once tsu der kirkhn, with no 
visible change in connotation. I presume that the author, instead of the 
colloquial tifle, had intended to use the “predictable substitute” kirkhe 
throughout, but then he himself, or the copyist, inadvertently relapsed 
into the colloquialism.?8 

No less significant is the occurrence of dukus. I see no proof for the claim 
that the title dukus horant (p. 41) was added later (when?). The lettering 
seems to be identical with that on the rest of the page, and at least in one 
other instance (p. 34) the title also appears on top of the page. The use of 
dukus?° among the Jews can be traced back to the early Middle Ages and 


27 Perhaps the list should be augmented by the addition of bfrvtjrn (p. 67, 646). 
Forster (see fn. 41), 285 writes: ‘“This is quite clear in the photograph, but the word is not 
in Lexer. I would suggest trufieren ‘deceive’.’’ But neither ‘deceive’ nor ‘gehen’ proposed 
in Fuks’ translation makes sense; the context requires something like ‘to give in’. I wish 
I knew how to place the word, but it may be an item of Laaz (‘‘Judeo-Romance”’) 
origin.—On tolme cf. D. S. Blondheim, Les parlers judéo-romans et la Vetus Latina, 
Paris, 1925, 124-125; J. Perles, Beitrdige zur Geschichte der hebrdischen und aramdischen 
Studien, Munich, 1885, 62; M. Griinbaum, Jiidischdeutsche Chrestomathie, Leipsic, 
1882, 35.—Transliteration (signified by a preceding 4) in this paper follows the system of 
The Field of Yiddish, ed. U. Weinreich, New York, 1954. 

28 In the Shmuel-bukh we find a similar doublet. When Joab blows his horn to an- 
nounce his victory, this is first expressed by blozn and horn, but in the very next line 
tetshn and shofer appear. Such relapses into Yiddish idioms should be studied 
systematically. 

29 The spelling in various sources is not completely uniform, sometimes the second 4r 
in tdvkve is omitted. It may well be that the vowel in the unstressed second syllable 
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ijt continues to be understood today by Yiddish speakers; in nineteenth- 
century Eastern Europe dukes was still current to designate a powerful 
nobleman possessing a great estate. The difference between dukus horant 
in the caption and the use of hertsog in the text, in my opinion, is attri- 
butable to stylistic reasons: a word rejected as “‘unpoetisch” in the poem 
could well serve in a caption that was not to be recited. 

17. In discussing tifle as the only “‘Hebrew word” in MS, Marchand 
adds: **.. . except for the titles and, of course, Biblical names.”’ But in the 
cultural framework of the period, the addition of Hebrew-language titles 
in horizontal-style documents is certainly instructive. Nor is the shape of 
Biblical names a matter of course, see §6. 4 jjptn [jiptn] ‘Egypt’ has been 
noticed by Marchand himself in MS, and it also appears elsewhere in 
minstrel poems along with mitsraim. One of the copyists of MS signs = 7jzk, 
which may or may not be a straight loan from German J/sak, but at any 
rate differs from the Hebrew form. If so, it is not without significance that 
the equivalents of ‘Moses’ and ‘Abraham’ appear in MS in their Biblical 
spellings Gmsh and 4Prbrhm. These graphs, regrettably, obscure the pro- 
nunciation, but at least with regard to the latter name clarification can be 
derived from a rime: on p. 16, 75/6 there appears gbjkumnh : Pbrhma. 
Since the context leaves no doubt that the verb is in the plural of the pre- 
terit and the noun in the dative, I feel reasonably certain that the reading 
must have been something like [boko: mon : avroho: mon]; in other words, 
the kames in the stressed syllable -h- was definitely pronounced [o] and 
not [al, which actually makes the shape of the name Yiddish. 

18. 1 believe that outwardly German words are also to be treated as 
distinctive if they fit into Yiddish patterns or are not attested in German 
sources. Some examples follow: 

Twice, the verb Jernen (spelled 3/jri and glernn pp. 9, 45 and 11, 96, re- 
spectively) appears in MS in its specific Yiddish meaning of ‘studying the 
Tora’. 

Might it not also be possible that zi zixartn an [on?] got ‘[from now on] 
they trusted in God’ (p. 33, 468/9) is a loan translation from the Hebrew 
bth b-? I don’t find the construction of sichern with an in Lexer. 

The noun inenkant (4? jnnknt) ‘inner side’ of p. 6, 69 is not found 
in Lexer, nor is the simplex kant (quite common in Yiddish as a masculine) 
except by reference to Dutch kant under kanz. 

The specimens presented in §§15—18 add up to many more non-German 
lexical items than the first i impression led us to believe. 


was blurred from the very outset just as in present- ~day Yiddish, i.e. that Horant, too, 
was spoken of as dukes and that 4-vo was chosen in deference to the many loan words 
in Greek -os and Latin -us. 
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19. Marchand’s paragraphs on the position of MS with regard to Ger- 
man dialects are the best part of his review and, of course, thoroughly 
disprove Fuks’ passing remark that the morphology and phonology of the 
document point to Upper Germany.*° Nevertheless I feel that his second 
linguistic criterion (see §14) is also much too simple as compared with the 
complexity of the facts. 

To begin with, the Yiddishness of a text and the discernibility of 
German-dialect features in it are not mutually exclusive, as can be demon- 
strated in contemporary Eastern-Yiddish texts. But any single text would 
show features pointing to VARIOUS German dialects. The explanation for 
this fusion within the German component is found in the history of the 
settlement of Ashkenazic Jews in east-central and eastern Europe.?! 

Naturally, for Western Yiddish (which underlies OY poetry) the prob- 
lem of German-component fusion must be considered separately, because 
it may be asked whether in west-central Europe the German component of 
Yiddish in each region is not identical with the local German dialect. 
Starting with easily ascertainable present-day data we find that the 
varieties of Yiddish in Alsace-Lorraine and Switzerland differ strikingly in 
their German components from the coterritorial German dialects. The 
Yiddish that established itself in Holland and northern Germany in the 
seventeenth century, to be sure, was afterwards colored by Dutch and Low 
German, but substantially remained High German in its German com- 
ponent. In 1592, Schadaus described German-component fusion pheno- 
mena both in phonology and in word formation.32 

20. It can be demonstrated, I think, that this fusion process started no 
later than in the period of Earlicst Yiddish, i.e. before 1250.33 But whether 
or not this view is accepted, the question of fusion within the German com- 
ponent must be asked with regard to each OY document, including MS. 
Therefore it is patently insufficient to identify in MS, as Marchand has 
done, a certain number of items pertaining to Central Germany (and, more 
specifically, to Hesse).34 To be conclusive, the evidence must show that no 
characteristics of other German dialects are represented. 

I submit that MS contains at least some features that would not have 


30 I wish Marchand would undertake to compile a book that he himself, on another 
occasion, declared to be a desideratum; a presentation of German-language facts, 
historical, dialectological, etc., from the specifically Yiddish point of view. 

31 Cf. my article referred to in fn. 22, §§3-4. 

32 Cf. my Shtaplen (see fn. 3), 136. 

33 This is not to imply that the German surrounding ceased to influence Yiddish 
speakers; but the additions in any particular area were complementary, not structural. 

34 On a number of counts (closed vs. open vowels, rounded vs. unrounded vowels, 
hissing and hushing consonants, etc.) I am inclined to think that Marchand leans too 
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occurred in a German text attributable to a speaker of Hessian German, 
I believe that more non-Hessian items would be found on closer scrutiny. 

21. zelver (cf. G. selwer) quoted by Marchand supports his Hessian 
theory, but MS also contains (pp. 36, 56; 37, 15) zelber—an item not 
pointing to Rhine-Franconia. 

He and (h)er ‘he’ appear interchangeably, and while it is impossible to 
say whether the medieval isogoloss coincided with that of today, the 
alternation of the forms certainly points to a transitional zone. If we stick 
to Hesse we would have to choose its southern section; whereas forms like 
aPlds (p. 20, 173, cf. G. altes) point to the northern section in the vicinity 
of Low German. 

The distribution of the equivalents of MHG gdn ~ gén seems to show the 
use of both variants outside of the rime, but only of the first variant in 
rimes. The inference is that the first form belongs to the author(s), while 
the copyist may be responsible for the vacillation which, in turn, may be a 
reflection of the MHG competition between gdn and gén in West-Central 
Germany.35 It is worth pondering, however, whether the distribution of 
the two variants in MS corresponds to the one in comparable MHG 
documents. 

22. Furthermore, there are in MS some conspicuous items that do 
not fit into the German dialect assigned by Marchand to the author(s) 
of MS. 

On p. 8,119 MS has neglin (Gn%gljn) ‘clove’; cf. Upper German 
Ndgelein, MHG negel(l)in, and Central German Nelke< Middle Low 
German negelkin. 

Whereas Rhine-Franconia, as is well known, has p in all positions, MS 
consistently uses a separate symbol for the equivalent of German pf. 

MHG is is reflected in MS not as §s (cf. G. ss), as we would 
expect, but as bks (cf. G. chs): e.g. 4z¢ks ‘six’ (p. 8,122), BPvksP ‘ox 
(p. 37, 7).36 

We don’t know whether the base vowel of present-day Yiddish kuwmen 
‘to come’ is to be read in MS as [u] or [o], since the 4v can signify either. 
But the word-initial consonant appears without exception as 44g, i.e. [k], 


heavily on the necessarily tentative statements of Paul, Michels, and Moser. Categorical 
judgments are even less warranted in the case of a document like MS which, if nothing 
else, reflects the ‘‘differential phonetics’’ of a Yiddish speaker. 

35 Cf. Michels, Mhd. Elementarbuch, Heidelberg,3; 1921, §283 fn. and map 36 in Th. 
Frings, Grundlegung einer Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, Halle, 1948. 

36 Cf. my article [Yiddish Phonology as a Clue to Medieval Hebrew: The Aspirate 
and the Velar and Palatal Spirants], Yivo-bleter XLI (1957-1958), 101-123. 
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while we are told that the consonants to be expected in a Central-German 
document are gu- [kv]; k- is indicative of Bavarian, East Franconian, 
and Alemannic.37 

Even more compelling is the case of the equivalent of the MHG modal 
auxiliary so/-. Virtually without exception, in different forms of the para- 
digm, it is spelled in MS 4Sv/-. Marchand has no doubts about identifying 
the meaning of the first symbol, which is [§], but I was amazed that he did 
not notice the importance of this word with regard to regional German. 
schol- in MHG is described as typical of Bavaria, where it was still frequent 
in the fourteenth century and persisted even in the fifteenth; West-Central 
MHG shows no trace of this form.38 

23. I am far from presenting these observations with any air of finality. 
To approach a final assessment one should start out not by tossing German 
against Yiddish features, but with a humble description, providing a full 
glossary, a full grammar, and a thorough phonemic analysis of the docu- 
ment. I do not claim to have studied MS in any exhaustive manner. But I 
think 1 have shown that its text is by no means uniform from the point of 
view of German-dialect features; Fourquet (see fn. 41), 54, is even con- 
vinced that there are many rimes in the text pointing to Alemannic. 

Caution should also be exercised in equating German and the German 
component of Yiddish when dating the appearance or disappearance of 
particular items; see fn. 16. This applies even to such basic phenomena as 
what is called in German historical grammar “diphthongization”. Com- 
parable archaisms and innovations, too, may have separate case histories 
in each of the two languages. 

24. At the risk of adding to the complexities so far outlined, I am 
tempted to consider still another factor. It strikes me that the delimitation 
of Hessian as the language of (the German component of) MS coincides 
with the place of origin that L. Landau assigned to the authors of both 
Vidvilt versions and of the Oxford Esther. Such a coincidence is possible, 
but not quite probable, and the similarities perhaps are better explained 
by an assumption of a Yiddish literary superdialect which, though for 
stylistic reasons consisting almost entirely of German-component elements, 
was not identical with the German literary language of the period. 

25. In the light of these considerations, Marchand’s contention about 
the immediate value of MS for German historical dialectology will have to 

37 Cf. Paul-Schmitt, Mhd. Grammatik,|6 Tiibingen, 1953, §§74, 161. 

38 Cf. K. Weinhold, Bairische Grammatik, Berlin, 1867, §327; K. Weinhold, Mhd. 
Grammatik,2 Paderborn, 1883, §411. The latter source also mentions the occurrence of 
sch- in Thuringian and neighboring Eastern German, but nobody would think of 


assigning the author(s) of MS to those regions. Should the /8-/ be taken as a reflection 
of Low-German conditions, this would raise a new set of problems. 
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be revised. There is no question that the Germanists have not even begun 
to recognize the importance of contemporary and old Yiddish for the 
history of German. But I see no substitute for the regular painstaking 
procedure of first estzblishing which festures, though occurring in 
German-component material of Yiddis), are -he resuit of internal Yiddish 
development. Only after this deduction is made is the road opened to the 
Germanis:. Nor should he be too firm a believer in the Hebrew-type 
punctuation in German-component words, because the phorietic value of 
the points in many instances is a controversial issue. 

With this in mund I feel that the practice of transposing texts of the 
OY period into ‘‘normalized MHG” is outright detrimental. As I dis- 
covered to my dismay in comparing L. Landau’s publication of the 
Oxford Esther (see fn. 9) with its original in the Bodleian, “normalization” 
makes the edition almost useless. The greater an authority the editor is on 
MHG, the greater, I am afraid, is the danger of his superimposing the 
MHG norms upon the Hebrew-letter text.39 

As against the procedure of “normalizing”, Marchand’s transcription 
“into what I conceive to have been the manuscript spelling of the proposed 
Latin-letter Vorlage’’ is relatively innocuous. But in view of all the doubts 
on the parentage of MS I don’t see the usefulness of such a transcription 
either. 

It seems, to put it plainly, that in the study of OY language and literature 
the concept of “‘Hebrew-German”’ can be completely discarded. 

26. In summing up, I feel that Marchand’s review, in spite of its willing- 
ness to applaud Fuks “‘for a step in the right direction,” is much too harsh, 
There are quite a few errors in the publication that must be marked as such, 
but they should not be lifted out of proportion.4° To me, the weakest spot 


39 | see my apprehensions justified when confronting the passage in MS p. 50, 205-219 
with its rendering communicated by Ch. Gininger in The Field of Yiddish, New York, 
1954, 277. 

40 Who is infallible? In his fn. 6 Marchand, in support of the Egyptian provenience 
of MS, adduces ‘“‘a Pentateuch glossary in a Central German dialect, but in Hebrew 
characters, ... written in Alexandria in 1513.” Actually the glossary was written in 
Alessandria, north of Genoa; a reproduction of the last page of the manuscript, where 
the name of the town appears, can be found in my Bilder (see fn. 14), between pp. 8 and 9. 
(Incidentally, I am not sure that the analysis of the paper of MS as reported by Fuks was 
done with adequate thoroughness. There is no doubt in my mind that MS was copied 
in 1382, but it might have been written somewhere else and brought to Egypt at some 
later date.) In fn. 10, Aegmon is translated ‘official’ and two lines further ‘archbishop’. 
The customary translation is ‘bishop’. In fn. 18 the volume of Moser is not III,3 but I,3. 
In fn. 22, the quotation from Michels is from §10, not p. 10. In fn. 28, the first word in 
the Hebrew title should read Leket, not Lekat. In fn. 39, the correct name is Samson (not: 
Simon) Pine. 
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in the two volumes is not the (very modestly phrased) introduction, but the 
attempt of translating the text into contemporary German. At the present 
stage, any translation cannot be but incomplete, inaccurate, and even 
faulty in many a passage. Improvements can come only from those who 
are able to handle the original text; he who relies on the translation and is 
compelled to take the transliteration for granted will easily go astray. On 
the contrary, the printed Yiddish text, opposite the reproductions in 
vol:'me I, is highly valuable though I, too, in perusing the book, discovered 
some mistakes. In preparing his edition Fuks had ample opportunity to 
read and reread MS; consequently his readings are always suggestive 
even if in some instances they turn out to be incorrect. And let us 
remember that, in essence, Fuks intended only a publication of the 
tex. 

[ dare say that a Latin-letter edition of MS by a most competent Ger- 
manic scholar, if not accompanied by the reproductions and the printed 
Yiddish text, would have been inferior to the one at hand (see §25). True, 
with more up-to-date photographing some damaged pages might have 
yielded more of their secrets; and (if the announced improved edition does 
not materialize) perhaps some day a selfless and energetic researcher will 
provide us with a systematic list of emendations. But I wonder whether 
the list is going to be long. 

27. I for one am also grateful to Fuks for eliciting a host of detailed and 
valuable reviews which, if not for his publication, would not have been 
written. | would class Marchand’s review with the most stimulating ones 
that have come to hand. I particularly appreciate his desire to take MS 
out of isolation and to interpret it as part of a Jewish cultural and literary 
whole; no less important is his effort—so elementary, it seeras, and yet not 
made by most reviewers of the edition—to include in his scope the research 
laid down jn Yiddish-language publications. It is a delight to see a new 
devotee join the ranks of those specializing in Yiddish, and I only wish he 
had displayed here more of the same virtue that he so highly praised in 


41 May I add the following items to those enumerated by Marchand in his fn. 4: A. M. 
Haberman in Hapoelhasa ir XXIX (1957), n. 13, 20-21; D. Sedan in Mahanaim XXXII 
(1957), 25-28; P. F. Ganz in Journal of Jewish Studies YX (1958), 47-62; L. Forster in 
German Life and Letters X1 (1958), 276-285; G. Schramm in Géttingische Gelehrte An- 
zeigen CXII (1958), 211-221; W. Schwarz in Neophilologus XLII (1958), 326-332; J. 
Carles in Etudes germaniques XIII (1958), 348-351 ; J. Fourquet, ibid. XIV (1959), 50-56; 
S. A. Birnbaum in Bibliotheca Orientalis XVI (1959), 50-52; 1. Schrébler in Zeitschrift 
fiir deutsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur LXXXIX (1959), 135-162; H. W. J. Kroes 
in Duitse Kroniek 1959, 89-93; H. Beem in Yidishe shprakh XX (1960) [in press]. 
This is certainly not the end; as time goes on, MS will be increasingly used by students 
of Yiddish and German. 
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reviewing a few years ago the work of an outstanding French linguist: 
“Throughout ‘probablement’ has replaced the ‘sans doute’ of the earlier 
edition.” 42 


The City College 
New York 31, N.Y. 


42 J. W. Marchand in his review of F. Mossé, Manuel de ia langue gotique in Language 
XXXIII (1957), 232. 
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DwicHt D. BOLINGER, Interrogative Structures of American English. 
(Publication No. 28 of the American Dialect Society). viii+ 184 pp. 
University of Alabama Press, 1957. 


Reviewed by ROBERT B. LEES 


In this 184 page monograph, the author attempts to characterize by 
distillation of essence the “‘basic meaning” of all Questions and then study 
all formal devices thought to signal that meaning. 

It is not clear that there is any such basic entity, for the meaning of a 
sentence may be in part determined by the non-linguistic context in which 
it is used, and it would seem to be quixotic to attempt to characterize all 
contexts in which Q’s or Q-like utterances might be used. This is apparent 
even from the author’s fifth example on page 1—he judges, and I think cor- 
rectly, that in the sentence: Will you show me your driver’s license. (I got 
to be sure.), the speaker is almost “commanding”, not “‘asking’’. Yet, if 
any reasonable formal characterization of Q’s is ever given, surely this 
sentence would qualify. 

At this stage in the development of language studies it appears that, 
although it may ultimately be of far greater interest, characterizing the way 
utterances are used is very much more difficult, and correspondingly much 
less productive of new insights, than is characterizing the formal, or syn- 
tactic, features of sentences. I take the latter task to be the central concern 
of linguistic science at the present. 

With his approach, Bolinger can hardly avoid becoming entangled in 
vexed questions of meaning and semantics, and he does occasionally him- 
self confuse the distinct notions of ‘“‘mean (as of a sentence)”, “mean to 
someone (i.e., have emotional value to)’’, and “mean (i.e., be a sign of, as 
of some object or action)”’. 

He quite emphatically concludes from his decade-long studies of Q’s 
that there can be no definition of Q, but only a vague indication in terms 
of an attitude he calls ‘‘craving”’, i.e., soliciting an “‘answer”’ in a certain 
way. When we see what a stupendous miscellany of different examples he 
wishes to include under an adequate definition, it is very easy to agree that 
no such definition is likely to be forthcoming. As is true of so many aspects 
of human behavior, a person has little difficulty in daily life in recognizing 
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instances of Q as they come along, for the vast majority of instances, but 
it seems nearly impossible to characterize the entire class of instances which 
Bolinger feels it necessary to study. It is almost like trying to define the 
word “‘thing”’. 

But Bolinger is quite mistaken when he illustrates this insuperable diffi- 
culty with a certain strictly delimited case: (p. 4) “If we are to retain the 
term question we must recognize that on narrowly linguistic grounds we 
cannot take the three utterances (1) 2They 3éat thére!++, (2) 2Théy eat 
thére3? ||, and (3) 2 What do théy 3éat thére?!4¢ and call (2) and (3) bya 
name that excludes (1), when actually (3) resembles (1) more than it re- 
sembles (2) in intonation, while (2) resembles (1) more than it resembles 
(3) in syntax.” (I have retranscribed these sentences into a kind of Smith- 
Trager notation which I believe is more widely read than Bolinger’s own 
notation for intonation.) His stricture is to the point only if we take the 
terms “narrowly linguistic’’ to mean ‘‘narrow linguistic’, i.e., “linguistic, 
but reaching only to shallow levels of syntactic structure’. But if we take 
them to mean (as Bolinger no doubt intended) “‘just linguistic and not 
semantic, psychological, etc.’’, then there is an adequate analysis of Q's 
which correctly groups together (2) and (3), as against (1), and it was given 
by Chomsky.! However, that analysis goes beyond the level of constituent- 
structure and employs the notion of the transformational structure of sen- 
tences: roughly speaking, the generation of any interrogative sentence, 
whether of the yes-no type or the Wh-type, by the grammar of English re- 
quires the application of a Question-Transformation, the WH-type of 
question then requiring the further application of a WH-transformation, 
and “‘interrogativeness”’ is explicated simply by the presence of a Q-trans- 
formation in the generation history of the sentence (sentences which pass 
through the WH-transformation but not the Q-transformation end up as 
relative clauses, question-word nominals, etc.). It must be understood of 
course that interrogativeness thus defined refers to a purely formal 
property of certain sentences of English, not to any semantic property 
which a much larger class of sentences might be said to possess, or which 
a still larger set of objects including certain sentences and certain gestures 
might be said to exhibit. But this narrower notion of interrogative sentence 
type is an excellent first approximation which the linguist can make to the 
desired wider notion, and it has the undoubted virtue of being firmly 
grounded in an objective, formal study, English grammar. 


1 See his Syntactic Structures, Sec. 8.3, pp. 90-1; or my review of it, Language 
XXXIII (1957), 375-408. I assume that sentences with normal word-order but rising 
intonation, as in utterance (2) quoted above, are transformationally derived variants 
of ordinary yes-no questions. 
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The main issue to which Bolinger addresses himself is: given any 
arbitrarily chosen utterance said to be a Q, by what stigmata might it be 
so recognized, and his main method is to classify a large number of Q’s 
into sets so that every member of a set is characterized by some feature of 
distribution, syntax, intonation, and gesture, though the latter two criteria 
are said to be impractical for classificatory purposes. Furthermore, 
Bolinger permits the utterances among which we may choose to be of all 
various styles and degrees of ellipsis or contamination (fusion of several 
basic sentence or phrase types, as in his “‘Is it all right is it do you think do 
you?’’). 

A propos this latter comment, it does not seem very likely that any 
single uniform theory will ever accommodate such a hodge-podge of data. 
Perhaps a more fruitful strategy would be to seek a descriptive theory for 
the set of maximally grammatical or formal sentences of the language and 
then try to account for the others as “distortions” of these permitted by an 
extra set of stylistic rules (either within or external to the grammar proper). 

No scientist can expect to be able to explain everything about the world 
he is interested in within a single cogent theory, and he must therefore 
accept more limited goals. Within the first 5 pages of his monograph, 
Bolinger has already concluded that Q, taken as “‘anything a speaker would 
ordinarily call a question”’, is much too varied a notion to be subsumed 
under any reasonably simple formula. The useful thing to do in such a case, 
and the thing usually done by the researcher, is to restrict the notion to be 
described to some manageable fraction, give a good account of that frac- 
tion, and hope that greater insight in the future will enable science to extend 
the theory to include the parts omitted. Bolinger could have achieved a 
much more penetrating analysis had he been content to study only the most 
formal, educated, colloquial-style full sentences which are uncontestably 
Q’s. A good syntactic characterization of these sentences would then have 
yielded a firm, objective basis upon which to build further, more extended 
study of Q’s and Q-like sentences. And to begin with, it would be best not 
to become disconcerted by the fact that what is here discriminated as a Q 
may be used by the speaker for some purposes other than “‘asking”’, as in 
“Won't you have a seat?’ It may be appropriate to quote R. M. Martin, 
who, speaking admittedly of logistic languages only, says: “*. . . Clarity 
concerning the syntactical properties of a language system must be gained 
before its semantical properties can be studied with any care.”’2 

The concern for exact definitions at the very beginning of Bolinger’s 
monograph is somewhat misplaced, or misdirected, not only for the reason 


2R. M. Martin, Truth and Denotation, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958, 
p. 6. 
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which the author himself recognizes, namely the bewildering variety in the 
set of objects studied and the consequent infeasibility of stating a neat 
definition, but also because it is inappropriate for the scientist to attempt 
to ‘‘define” the objects of his study. What he seeks to do is study them, not 
define them. Definitions are useful for the purpose of abbreviating tangled 
accumulations of abstract, technical terms. Q’s are Q’s, no matter what 
kind of definitions we may formulate about them. And it is not correct to 
describe as definitions the limitations which we might seek to impose on 
the data studied—to designate roughly which objects we seek to explain 
or describe is not to define anything. 

The notion that to be adequate a linguistic theory or description must 
encompass all utterances (or even all noises which people make with their 
mouths) is quite widespread, and we can take note profitably of Carnap’s 
wise approbation of abstraction in science. 

Briefly, Bolinger’s method consists in the elaboration and discussion of a 
highly ramified taxonomy of question-utterances, classified primarily 
according to partly syntactic, partly semantic, partly phonemic, and partly 
distributional criteria. The main branching in this elaborate taxonomy he 
claims to be on distributional grounds, and it is, not surprisingly, into yes- 
no type questions, together with some minor variations, and how-why type 
Q’s together with their minor variations. Crossing this classification is 
another according to preceding context (the primary cut is claimed to be 
on the basis of the type of answer the Q receives or should normally re- 
ceive) into various “‘discursive’’ types: “‘Repetitive (Ditto, Echo, Reflex, 
and Reclamatory)’’, and “‘Non-repetitive (Original, Initiating, Sequential, 
Explicit)”. Still another classification scheme is introduced, partly syn- 
tactic and partly semantic, when yes-no Q’s are said to be “‘Auxiliary” ifa 
verbal auxiliary precedes the subject, ‘““Imputed”’ if the Q contains one ofa 
certain set of parenthetical expressions (such as J suppose, you say, etc.), ot 
‘‘Tentative”’ if the Q contains an expression denoting hypothesis or assur- 
ance. After a short discussion of intonation and of the parenthetical re- 
marks called ‘“‘Tags’’, the main body of the treatment follows with a large 
section devoted to ‘“‘Multiple-Choice Q’s” (roughly, yes-no type Q’s). But 
still more terminology is introduced, and then the terms are immediately 
abbreviated to yield a number of awkward taxonomic labels such as 
“VIKE” (i.e., “‘tagless vicarious”), ““SERT”’ (i.e., “full tagless assertive”), 
etc., and their various combinations, such as ‘““TAGELLIP”’ (i.e., “‘elliptical 
with tag),”’ “SERVIKE”’ (i.e., ‘‘tagless vicarious assertive”), or ““TAG- 
FRAG” (i.e., “fragmentary with tag’’), etc. 


3 R. Carnap, Logical Foundations of Probability, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1950, pp. 210-7. 
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Within this maze of unanalyzed, and perhaps in most cases useless, dis- 
tinctions, Bolinger manages to bring up here and there some interesting 
facts about English. For example, he points out a formal motivation for 
considering expressions such as J suppose to be parenthetic, viz., the post- 
posed short retort in such sentences takes its form from the (dependent, or 
subordinate) content-verb, not from the (main) verb suppose. Thus we do 
not say, ordinarily, *J suppose he’s coming, don’t I?, but rather J suppose 
he’s coming, isn’t he? Or on page 59 in his discussion of Plain Assertive 
Yes-No Q’s, he notes that need and dare do not occur in sentences with 
assertion word-order and question-intonation, that ever appears only in 
Q’s but not in assertions with Q-intonation except elliptically, and similarly 
with any. But Bolinger manages to glance only briefly at each such fact 
about English, never once proposing any analytic explanation for the facts 
uncovered except for some vague semantic suggestions as are obviously 
concealed in his term ‘‘conducive”’ (i.e., a certain sentence type has a 
certain form because it is intended to be conducive in meaning). I have 
checked every reference in the index to the word any and find that nowhere 
does the author put forward any account of the alternation of some and 
any in assertions and questions; he is content simply to mention the peculiar 
restriction of any to Q’s. 

To underline this criticism of mine, let me propose here and now a tiny, 
trivial model theory of some/any, a theory which Bolinger, with his much 
greater experience with the materials, could no doubt refute and replace by 
a much better one, but which at least illustrates the kind of analytic pro- 
posal which I so miss in his work. We note that, except for any under con- 
trastive primary stress with the meaning “‘whatsoever, no matter which, 
etc.” some in assertions alternates with any in questions and negatives: 


We ate something. *We ate anything. 
*We didn’t eat something We didn’t eat anything. 
(Did we eat something?) Did we eat anything? 


We may consider the occasional colloquial use of some in Q’s, as in the 
parenthesized example, to be simply a stylistic variant of a more normal 
sentence with any. We note furthermore that even when the indefinite word 
appears in another sentence embedded within the main sentence, it is stil] 
restricted to some in assertions, any in Q’s and negatives. Thus: 


I want him to eat something. I don’t want him to eat anything. 
You want him to do something. Do you want him to do anything? 


Now, the negative sentence: J don’t want him to eat anything, if it is analyzed 


as are other similar sentences, must be derived from a pair of source 
sentences : 
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— I don’t want+to eat something 
(anything?) him. 

— I don’t want him to eat some- 
thing (anything ?). 


I don’t want + Complement him. 


He eats something (anything ?). 


and the some of the one source sentence must be converted to any in the 
transform.* We cannot avoid this by deriving the negative transform from 
an affirmative sentence with an inserted negative sentence, as might seem 
to be correct from the meaning in this particular example (thus, J want+ 
Comp him. and He doesn’t eat anything. together yield: J don’t want him to 
eat anything.), for there are many other examples in which this would be 
absurd, as in (putatively) deriving: J didn’t force her to do anything. from: 
I forced+ Comp her. and She didn’t do anything., for we have the sentence: 
I forced her not to do anything. as well. Thus, the alternation cannot simply 
be a reflex of the Q-transformation and a possible negative transformation 
of kernel sentences, but it must be somehow introduced afterward both in 
kernel sentences as well as transforms. Another type of case which seems 
to support this view is: 


It’s too hot for N. 
— It’s too hot for-us to eat anything. 
We eat something. 


(Here N stands for any abstract noun.) Thus, it would seem convenient to 
regard the indefinites to be of transformational origin in the sentence, the 
selection of some and any depending then upon the transformation history 
of the sentence. This fits in well with the fact that Q and negative go to- 
gether in this restriction on choice of indefinite, for, as Chomsky has 
shown, negatives and Q’s, as well as several other sentence types, all under- 
go the same obligatory word-order-reversal transformation, and the 
appearance of this rule in the derivational history of a sentence can then 
be made responsible for the restriction of choice. The rule or rules which 
introduce these indefinites must then follow all the generalized transforma- 
tions in the grammar. A particular example of the relevant derivations 
would be: 


I force + Comp + her. 
> 
She eats the celery. 


4 For an account of such a ““Complement” type of grammatical transformation, s 
Chomsky, A Fragment of English Grammar, mimeographed notes for Third Texas Con 
ference on Problems in the Analysis of English, University of Texas, 1958 (to be pub 
(lished). 
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I force+to eat the celery+her. —> 
I force her to eat the celery. — I force her to eat something. 


I don’t force + Comp + her. ) 
-=—> 
She eats the celery. f 


I don’t force+to eat the celery+her. — 
I don’t force her to eat the celery. — I don’t force her to eat any- 
thing. 


It may just be a matter of taste whether one prefers to read two pages of 
proposed, testable analysis of a small piece of data, or whether one prefers 
to read 150 pages of a large chunk of variously classified and unanalyzed 
data. Perhaps both are necessary or useful. In any case, Bolinger has given 
us a huge assemblage of data on English sentences in which a grammarian 
can mine profitably for many years without exhausting the supply of 
interesting features which require explanation. 


International Business Machines Corporation 
Yorktown Heights, New York 








A. R. LuRIA AND F. IA. YuDovicu, Speech and the Development of Mental 
Processes in the Child, translated by Joan Simon, 126 pp., London: 
Staples Press, 1959. 


Reviewed by ROGER BROWN 


Soviet psychology is persuaded that speech (called, after Pavlov, the 
“second signal system’’) is enormously important in the development of 
complex cognitive processes. However, the evidence for even the most 
general sort of effect is not perfectly clear and of detailed effects, very little 
that is precise can be said. The difficulty with the life situation is that a 
human child, while acquiring speech, is also maturing neurologically and 
enjoying a great variety of non-linguistic experiences. As a consequence it 
is not ordinarily possible to determine the respective contributions of these 
three factors to the eventual development of intellectual skills. The experi- 
ment reported by Luria and Yudovich greatly improves on the natural case 
in its isolation of the linguistic variable. 

Professor A. R. Luria is one of the most eminent of Soviet psychologists. 
He heads a group of psychologists at the Institute of Defectology of the 


w.—5 
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Academy of Educational Sciences and is also on the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology of Moscow University. The research reported in the 
present book was carried out “‘many years ago”’ by Professor Luria and his 
colleague, Dr. Yudovich, but the report was not published until 1956 when 
it appeared in the Soviet Union and in Russian. The English translation 
was prepared by Mr. O. Kovacs and Mrs. Joan Simon. 

The identical twins Yura and Liosha at five years of age had not devel- 
oped complex grammatical speech. Apparently this was because they had 
been constantly together and were able to understand one another's 
abbreviated speech and gestures. It was decided to break up the “twin 
situation” and place the children in separate but parallel groups of a 
kindergarten. The separation made possible an experiment. The speech 
and general intellectual prowess of both children were studied before 
separation. During the period of separation Yura was given explicit 
instruction in naming objects, answering questions, and repeating model 
phrases. For Yura there were three months of training, two months of rest, 
and then another six months of training. The control twin, Liosha, had no 
training in speech during the entire period. The speech and intellectual 
skills of both twins were studied after three months and again at the end 
of ten months. The “‘Rule of One Variable” logic in this experiment is per- 
fectly clear. Subjects A and B are examined initially and found to be closely 
similar; subject A is exposed to an experimental treatment from which B 
is excluded. This is the independent variable of speech training. In respect 
of other kinds of experience and of biological maturation A and B should 
be closely comparable. The dependent variables are speech and other intel- 
lectual performances. It is anticipated that differences in such performances 
between A and B will be attributable to the speech training variable. 

Yura and Liosha were, before separation, indistinguishable in the per- 
formances studied and so the description that follows applies to both of 
them. In the boys’ speech there was considerable phonetic impairment 
(difficulty with affricates, confusion of similar consonants, etc.) but this is 
not represented in aliy precise way in the many examples of their speech. 
The Russian is transliterated according to the system of the British Museum 
and each passage is followed by a literal and then by a freer English trans- 
lation (e.g., ““Liosha net doma delit; Liosha no make house; i.e., Liosha 
isn’t making a house’’). Sometimes an effort is made in the Russian passage 
to suggest the phonetic errors and sometimes not. 

The vocabulary of the twins consisted of a small number of conventional 
words and many private words understood between the two. In denotation 
tests the children were able to point to the correct referents for words 
naming such familiar things as a dog, an axe, a stove, etc. When they were 
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asked to point to referents not actually present, Yura and Liosha com- 
monly picked out related objects, e.g., a dog for a lamb and a table for a 
chair. Normal children in this situation usually refused to point to any- 
thing. Some of the twins’ private words designated referent categories not 
ordinarily named with one word in Russian; itak designated both leaf and 
flower and pipis a teapot, a cup, to drink, and water. This is the kind of un- 
acculturated reference that has very frequently been reported for younger 
children! but which is not common for five-year-olds. 

The speech of the twins included few complete sentences and none of 
complex grammatical structure. Their words generally accompanied some 
action and were filled out with gesticulation. Speech was not used for plan- 
ning or story-telling but only as an accompaniment to action. Yura and 
Liosha understood simple speech that was directed to them but paid no 
attention to speech not clearly addressed to them. When the teacher told 
a story and the other children gathered about to listen, the twins continued 
to play by themselves. 

In non-linguistic intellectual performances the twins were as retarded 
as in their speech. They joined the other children in running about or in 
rhythmic exercises but did not participate in games involving rules and dif- 
ferentiated roles. The structure of such games seemed to elude them. In 
their own imaginative play they never developed an extended integrated 
sequence. They were not able to build things with blocks but simply laid 
the blocks side-by-side; if they were invited to draw something they only 
scribbled. From all these activities they were easily distracted and seemed 
to feel no “task tension’’ bringing them back to an interrupted undertaking. 

Upon separation the twins were silent for a time. Their private words 
and gestures were of no use in the new groups. Yura began his speech 
training but Liosha received none. At the end of three months when the 
first systematic comparisons were made Yura had acquired much conven- 
tional vocabulary and grammar and was able to use speech for a variety of 
purposes. In all these respects, however, Liosha demonstrated equal pro- 
gress. ““The essential moment, which calls forth the development of speech, 
is undoubtedly the creation of an objective necessity for speech com- 
munication’’ (p. 75). The twins had to learn the conventional language in 
order not to be excluded from the “‘collective’’. Explicit training, the 
authors conclude, plays a subsidiary role. 

Training, nevertheless, played some role for in several respects Yura 
was more advanced than Liosha. He used more elaborately developed 
sentences and made more narrative use of speech. Most clearly, however, 


1 Many examples are cited in Heinz Werner’s Comparative Psychology of Mental 
Development, Chicago: Follett, 1948. 
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Yura had an external, theoretical appreciation of speech which Liosha had 
not. For example, each child was asked to tell how many words were con- 
tained in the sentence: “In the room are five chairs.”’ Yura answered with 
the correct answer which, for the Russian sentence, is three. Liosha counted 
objects of reference rather than words and added together one room and 
five chairs to make six. Additional evidence of Yura’s awareness of lan- 
guage as a thing in itself appeared in his superior ability to pick from an 
array of alternatives an appropriate grammatical form and also to correct 
errors of grammar which Liosha did not even detect. 

In view of the important similarities between languages and games? it is 
of the greatest interest that Yura and Liosha began to participate in struc- 
tured games at about the same time that they began to participate fully in 
the structured patterns of their language. For both twins, also, there was a 
profound advance in the ability to construct things, to build with blocks, 
to draw, or to cut out objects from paper. The twins now seemed to under- 
take these tasks with a schema in mind; the structure seemed to exist in 
imagination before it was produced in fact. On one occasion, for example, 
Yura announced that he was going to build a metro. As the work pro- 
gressed, Yura rejected some efforts and modified others very much as if he 
were judging the work against some internal standard. His play was inter- 
rupted by bedtime and Yura was exceptionally slow to fall asleep. The 
reason for this, he said, was that he could not stop thinking about his 
metro. Next day he returned spontaneously to the same task, resisting 
those who wanted to break up the incomplete structure, and persevering 
until it was finished. This kind of sequence, with its suggestion of a 
governing schema, its evidence of planning, and of a task tension that 
maintains integrated effort over time had not appeared in either twin 
before the separation period. 

In games and in construction play both twins showed the same sorts of 
development, though Yura was generally somewhat ahead of Liosha, but 
on one sort of experimental problem Yura’s behavior was qualitatively 
distinct. The authors made use of classification or sorting tasks of the kind 
employed by Goldstein and Vigotsky: an array of objects is set before the 
subject and he is asked to put together the ones that belong together. Nor- 
mal children of five years, the authors found, sometimes assembled objects 
so as to make a scene (e.g., a stove and a table and a sink and a woman 
are a kitchen), sometimes brought together objects of similar function 
(things that cut or things to eat), and sometimes grouped on a principle of 


2 These similarities are explored by Ludwig Wittgenstein in Philosophische Unter- 
suchungen. Translated by G. E. M. Anscombe. Oxford: Blackwell, 1953. 
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shared attributes (things made of iron). The twins before separation were 
quite helpless before this task and simply ranged objects alongside one 
another without any discernible governing principle. After his training 
Yura classified as did normal children and, especially, in terms of what the 
authors call the ‘“‘meanings”’ of the objects whereas Liosha classified on the 
basis of accidental attributes like color. As an example of the difference in 
the two modes of classifying we are told that Yura put a red hen with a 
white goose (both fowl) while Liosha put the hen with a raspberry (both 
red). Perhaps the best way to conceptualize this contrast is to say that Yura 
classified on the basis of attributes belonging to the definition of the most 
common name for each object (e.g., feathers are attributes of both hens 
and geese) and Liosha on the basis of accidental attributes not belonging 
to the definition of the common name (hens are accidentally, not essentially, 
red). It is easy to believe that concentrated training on denotation, such as 
Yura received and Liosha did not, would strengthen the tendency to clas- 
sify by essential properties. 

This research was primarily aimed at demonstrating the importance of 
language to the development of complex cognitive processes. Both children 
progressed in games and construction activities and in nearly equal degree. 
This improvement cannot confidently be attributed to their contem- 
poraneous progress in speech since it may equally well be the result of 
other experiences common to the two; each having lost his playmate had 
much opportunity to watch other children play games, build things, and 
draw. 

To some extent Yura excelled Liosha at the cognitive tasks (especially 
classification) and the language training is the probable cause of this mar- 
gin of superiority. A rather small effect of language training on intellectual 
development is, therefore, demonstrated. This is a valuable result but it 
does not bring us to the point where we can work out a precise theory of 
the ways in which speech promotes intellectual development. The difficulty 
is that speech training is a very complex independent variable. Consider 
some of the ways in which it might operate. Perhaps because Yura learned 
to speak a little better than Liosha he was better able to understand direc- 
tions given him by the other children for playing games and building 
things. Perhaps because both grammars and games are sets of rules the 
learning of one such set (grammar) facilitates the learning of others 
(games). Perhaps training in the denotative use of words builds up abstract 
internal schemata which can guide constructive activity and classification. 
Etc. Etc. 

The general theoretical statements made by Luria and Yudovich con- 
cerning the role of speech in intellectual development are unsatisfactory in 
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a familiar way. They write, for instance: “‘By subordinating himself to the 
adult’s verbal orders the child acquires a system of these verbal instructions 
and gradually begins to utilize them for the regulation of his own behavior” 
(italics my own) p. 14. We note that the italicized phrase, in particular, 
deserts the cause-and-effect discourse of science for the voluntaristic dis- 
course of popular psychology. It amounts to the statement: ‘Having 
learned to obey the verbal commands of others a child is able to give com- 
mands to himself.’ Pavlovian incantations do not disguise the fact that this 
is pure homunculus theory with no predictive power. It will give way to 
something better when we know more than the general fact that speech 
somehow affects thought. 

From many sources we know that Soviet psychology today is much con- 
cerned with the role of language in human behavior. This is also a major 
preoccupation of contemporary American psychology as witness the 
numerous interesting experiments on the conditioning of meaning, on the 
reinforcement of verbal behavior, on verbal association and on the acquisi- 
tion of speech.* Both American and Soviet psychologists have been much 
influenced by the discoveries of Pavlov and his associates and, as a result, 
the two groups of scientists are doing some closely related experiments. 
In addition there is a common inclination to environmentalism, a faith in 
education and human perfectibility which makes it possible for us to 
understand one another very well indeed. We look forward with much 
interest to continuing contributions from Soviet psychology. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 





3 The same sort of lapse into voluntaristic language occurs in most behavioristic 
psychologies when they atterapt to explain complex processes. It is often to be found in 
the work of the American Pavlovians (and Freudians) John Dollard and Neal Miller, 
Personality and Psychothe : An Analysis in Terms of Learning, Thinking, and Culture, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, : #50. In general, however, this is an excellent book which has 
done much to direct the attention of American students of conditioning and animal 
learning to human language and thought. 

4 Experimental reports have appeared for the most part, in the Journal of Experimental 
Psychology and in the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. General reviews of 
research on topics concerning language and cognition have appeared in the Psychological 
Bulletin. 
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ERNST FRAENKEL, Litauisches etymologisches Wéorterbuch, Issues 6-9 
(pp. 401-720, madlas—répsoti). Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1955ff. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM SCHMALSTIEG 


The death of Ernst Fraenkel, probably the most well-versed contem- 
porary Balticist in the world, was a profound loss to the community of 
scholars. The publication of his etymological dictionary is being continued 
posthumously. 

In general the new issues of the dictionary maintain the same high 
quality as those which preceded them (Word XII, 331-334 and XIII, 525- 
527) and remarks can only be made about specific etymologies. 

Either under the dictionary listing ne, ands or ajfitras some reference 
should have been made to the remarks of Kurylowicz on p. 243 of Etudes 
indo-européennes. Here Kuryltowicz posits a stem ane rather than *ne as 
the P.I.E. negative particle. This is posited because Skt. a-, an-, Gk. d-, 
dn- are undoubtedly related to the negative particle. The coloring of the 
laryngeal in *ame is uncertain, but the stem *ane might be considered the 
form II of *aen which could be related to the demonstrative pronoun 
eno-/ono- (cf. Lith. ands ‘that’) or perhaps *ane could be the form II of 
*aen which is found in the stem *anjo-, *antero- ‘other’ (cf. Lith. afitras 
‘second’). The original meaning of the negative particle would then be ‘in 
another manner, i.e. not in this way, but that way’. 

According to Fraenkel (p. 609) Lith. plauti ‘to wash’ is to be traced to a 
P.I.E. root *pleu and hence is to be related to O.C.S. plavati, Russ. 
plavate ‘to swim’, Skt. plavate ‘swims, soars’, Ion. pléein ‘to swim’, Goth. 
flodus ‘flood’, O.E. fléwan, etc. Likewise Lith. pliostas, Lett. pludsts 
‘ferry’, Lett. pluostit, pluédstuét ‘to ferry’ are to be considered here also. We 
believe that Fraenkel should have called attention here to Chr. Stang’s 
suggestion (Das slavische und baltische Verbum, p. 131) that for plauti and 
pliostas we have two different stems, *pleu- and *plé-, which should be 
analyzed respectively as *p/-eu- and *p/-ea,—derived in turn from the root 
*pel-. It then appears that for further clarification of the problem we can 
turn to Martinet’s article, ““Non-Apophonic O-Vocalism in Indo-Euro- 
pean” (Word 1X, 253-267). For the Lith. words in question we can posit the 
single stem *pleA which had the Prim. Baltic reflex *p/6- when it occurred 
before a consonant and the reflex *p/aw when it occurred before a vowel. 
The pre-consonantal reflex *p/é is found in Lith. plio-stas and the pre- 
vocalic reflex *plaw is found in plov-é (the pretcrit of plduti). Later the pre- 
vocalic reflex *pldw was substituted in the pre-consonantal forms of the 
root and an early Prim. Baltic *pldw-tei gave the infinitive plduti (with 
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a familiar way. They write, for instance: ““By subordinating himself to the 
adult’s verbal orders the chiid acquires a system of these verbal instructions 
and gradually begins to utilize them for the regulation of his own behavior” 
(italics my own) p. 14. We note that the italicized phrase, in particular, 
deserts the cause-and-effect discourse of science for the voluntaristic dis- 
course of popular psychology. It amounts to the statement: “‘Having 
learned to obey the verbal commands of others a child is able to give com- 
mands to himself.’’ Pavlovian incantations do not disguise the fact that this 
is pure homunculus theory with no predictive power. It will give way to 
something better when we know more than the general fact that speech 
somehow affects thought. 

From many sources we know that Soviet psychology today is much con- 
cerned with the role of language in human behavior. This is also a major 
preoccupation of contemporary American psychology as witness the 
numerous interesting experiments on the conditioning of meaning, on the 
reinforcement of verbal behavior, on verbal association and on the acquisi- 
tion of speech.4 Both American and Soviet psychologists have been much 
influenced by the discoveries of Pavlov and his associates and, as a result, 
the two groups of scientists are doing some closely related experiments. 
In addition there is a common inclination to environmentalism, a faith in 
education and human perfectibility which makes it possible for us to 
understand one another very well indeed. We look forward with much 
interest to continuing contributions from Soviet psychology. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 





3 The same sort of lapse into voluntaristic language occurs in most behavioristic 
psychologies when they attempt to explain complex processes. It is often to be found in 
the work of the American Pavlovians (and Freudians) John Dollard and Neal Miller, 
Personality and Psychotherapy; An Analysis in Terms of Learning, Thinking, and Culture, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950. In general, however, this is an excellent book which has 
done much to direct the attention of American students of conditioning and animal 
learning to human language and thought. 

4 Experimental reports have appeared for the most part, in the Journal of Experimental 
Psychology and in the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. General reviews ef 
research on topics concerning language and cognition have appeared in the Psychological 
Bulletin. 
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ERNST FRAENKEL, Litauisches etymologisches Wéorterbuch, Issues 6-9 
(pp. 401-720, malas—répsoti). Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1955ff. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM SCHMALSTIEG 


The death of Ernst Fraenkel, probably the most well-versed contem- 
porary Balticist in the world, was a profound loss to the community of 
scholars. The publication of his etymological dictionary is being continued 
posthumously. 

In general the new issues of the dictionary maintain the same high 
quality as those which preceded them (Word XII, 331-334 and XIII, 525- 
527) and remarks can only be made about specific etymologies. 

Either under the dictionary listing ne, ands or ajfitras some reference 
should have been made to the remarks of Kurylowicz on p. 243 of Etudes 
indo-européennes. Here Kurylowicz posits a stem ane rather than *ne as 
the P.I.E. negative particle. This is posited because Skt. a-, an-, Gk. d-, 
dn- are undoubtedly related to the negative particle. The coloring of the 
laryngeal in *ane is uncertain, but the stem *ane might be considered the 
form II of *aen which could be related to the demonstrative pronoun 
eno-/ono- (cf. Lith. ands ‘that’) or perhaps *ane could be the form II of 
*aen which is found in the stem *anjo-, *antero- ‘other’ (cf. Lith. afitras 
‘second’). The original meaning of the negative particle would then be ‘in 
another manner, i.e. not in this way, but that way’. 

According to Fraenkel (p. 609) Lith. pldauti ‘to wash’ is to be traced to a 
P.I.E. root *pleu and hence is to be related to O.C.S. plavati, Russ. 
plavats ‘to swim’, Skt. plavate ‘swims, soars’, lon. pléein ‘to swim’, Goth. 
flodus ‘flood’, O.E. fléwan, etc. Likewise Lith. pliostas, Lett. pludsts 
‘ferry’, Lett. pluostit, pludstuét ‘to ferry’ are to be considered here also. We 
believe that Fraenkel should have called attention here to Chr. Stang’s 
suggestion (Das slavische und baltische Verbum, p. 131) that for plauti and 
pliostas we have two different stems, *pleu- and *plé-, which should be 
analyzed respectively as *pl-eu- and *p/-ea;—derived in turn from the root 
*pel-. It then appears that for further clarification of the problem we can 
turn to Martinet’s article, ‘‘Non-Apophonic O-Vocalism in Indo-Euro- 
pean” (Word 1X, 253-267). For the Lith. words in question we can posit the 
single stem *pleA» which had the Prim. Baltic reflex *p/6- when it occurred 
before a consonant and the reflex *p/dw when it occurred before a vowel. 
The pre-consonantal reflex *p/6 is found in Lith. phio-stas and the pre- 
vocalic reflex *p/dw is found in plov-é (the preterit of plduti). Later the pre- 
vocalic reflex *pldw was substituted in the pre-consonantal forms of the 
root and an early Prim. Baltic *pldw-tei gave the infinitive p/duti (with 
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shortening of the Common Baltic long diphthongs before consonants) of 
modern Lithuanian. It appears possible that the pattern established with 
verbal roots ending in *-A¥-, i.e. Common Baltic *-dw- before the preterit 
vowel *-é-, but *-aw- before consonants was the starting point for the 
lengthening of the root vowel noted in Lithuanian preterits in -é. 

It is not necessary to say, as does Fraenkel (p. 619), that, “Lit. p/ésti usw. 
ist urverw. mit abg. plesati, russ. pljasate, poln. plasac. The fact that we find 
-§- in Lithuanian and -s- in the Slavic words does not necessarily lead to 
the conclusion that we have to do with a P.I.E. stem *plenk-. The Slavic 
verb belongs to Leskien’s class IIIB and has the present conjugation 
O.C:S. plese, plesesi, Russ. pliasu, pljase§. The -s- of the Lithuanian word 
may well be borrowed from the Slavic present stem. There is no reason 
why a Slavic present stem could not be borrowed as a Lithuanian infinitive 
stem. (In fact Jan Otrebski notes in Wschodniolitewskie Narzecze Twereckie, 
III, p. 114 series of Lith. verbs with the present stem -uja and the infinitive 
stem -ui¢, cf. Lith. darui¢, an infinitive borrowed from the present stem of 
W. Russ. daravace or Pol. darowaé ‘to give a present’.) 

Since we do not have to presuppose a P.I.E. stem *plenk-, it is not 
necessary to consider Goth. plinsjan a borrowing from Slavic. In fact the 
reverse is just as possible from the phonological point of view. Goth. 
plinsjan may have supplied a Prim. Slavic present stem *p/esg and the in- 
finitive plesati may be an analogical formation on the basis of the *pisg: 
pisati ‘to write’ type. 

Fraenkel disputes the opinion advanced by A. Senn (Lg 14: 149), 
Augstkalns (Studi Baltici 6:99) and Mikkola (BB 21:119) that Lith. 
puikas, puikus ‘splendid, beautiful, proud’ are borrowings from W. Russ. 
or Pol. pycha ‘pride, haughtiness, arrogance’. According to Fraenkel, 
paikas ‘dumm’, piktas ‘bése, schlecht’, atsipéikéti, iSsipdikinti ‘sich erholen, 
wieder zu sich kommen, zu Kraften kommen’ are Lithuanian congeners 
of puikis, etc. He says, “Ich habe hierzu (i.e. Revue des études indo-euro- 
péennes 1:426ff. and Erg.-H. zu KZ 14:52ff.) an die Nachbarschaft der 
Begriffe ‘dumm’ und ‘stolz’ erinnert . . .”» The comparisons in the works 
cited are not convincing, at least to this reviewer. Although Biiga’s theory 
(Kalba ir senové, p. 266) that the diphthong -ui- in this word is the reduced 
grade of P.I.E. *-oi- has little to recommend it in the light of recent re- 
search in Indo-European, Fraenkel might have made some reference to it 
in the dictionary. 

Comment should be added concerning the word kunigas. On p. 310 we 
find the statement: “Die von vielen Forschern angegebenen lit. Form 


kuningas existiert nicht . . . Lit. kunigas ist zu einer Zeit aus dem Dtschen | 


entlehnt worden, als bereits kunig fiir kuning gesprochen wurde.” 
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Anthony Salys (Lietuviu Enciklopedija, Boston, 1958, Vol. 13, pp. 356- 
358) argues strongly against Fraenkel’s opinion. According to Salys, there 
was no reason for K. Biga and (following Biga) Fraenkel to say that such 
a word did not exist. Without doubt the form kuningas exists. In Lithuania 
Minor it is attested by Nesselmann and Kurschat. It is found in the mar- 
riage songs of JuSka and even now it is known in the region of Siauliai. 
Furthermore, the first component of Kdénigsberg, Lith. ‘Karaliaucius’ (the 
city established by the Teutonic Knights in East Prussia in 1255), appears 
in German sources of the 13th and 14th centuries in four basic forms: 
1. Chuninges-, Kuninges-, Kunings-, Koninges-, Konyngis-, Conynx-, 
Conyng-; 2. Chuniges-, Kuniges-, Kuneges-, Kunigs-, Chunigs-; 3. Kun- 
ges-, Kongis-; 4. Konigis-, Konigs-, Konige-. 


Department of Languages 
Lafayette College 
Easton, Pennsylvania 








LupwiG ERICH SCHMITT (ed.), Deutsche Wortforschung in europdischen 
Beziigen. Vol. 1. xiiit+635 pp. Giessen: Wilhelm Schmitz Verlag, 1958. 


Reviewed by B. HUNTER SMEATON 


Linguists who are overtly concerned with the significatum in its relation 
to the significans—in short, semanticists (genus structuralis), dialecto- 
logists, etymologists, ‘“‘neo-Humboldtians’’, etc.—will find rich veins of 
profit and interest in this collection of five studies in honor of Walther 
Mitzka, founder of Der deutsche Wortatlas (DWA), on the occasion of his 
70th birthday, and will also look forward to the appearance of the second 
volume of thirteen more such studies (their promising titles are listed on 
pp. ix—x). 

Friedrich Debus (“Die deutschen Bezeichnungen fiir die Heiratsver- 
wandtschaft”, pp. 1-116), working from the DWA word maps for 
“Schwiegermutter”, ‘‘Schwiegervater” (the original elaboration of these 
two he had done himself), “‘“Schwiegertochter” and ‘‘Schwiegersohn’’, sets 
forth the synchronic and diachronic ramifications of these concepts from 
both the semasiological and the onomasiological standpoints, finding in 
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the latter connection clues to Indo-European cultural history, and in the 
former, the growth of composite and other descriptive forms hand in hand 
with the formal decay of the old simplicia, according to the formula well 
known to us from Gilliéron and Dauzat. 

In a study entitled ““Deutsche Getreidebezeichnungen in europdischen 
Beziigen”’ (pp. 117-90)—a set of problems familiar to English-speakers in 
connection with the generic meaning of ‘corn’ and its regional specific 
meanings—Hans HGing, following a detailed survey of the German spec- 
trum, clarifies the contextual factors governing the flux and welter of usages 
found for ““Roggen’’, ““Korn’’, “Tr(o)ad”’ and “‘Frucht’’: most speakers, 
he finds, are overwhelmingly concerned with the concrete and the im- 
mediate, and grain is perforce to them the regionally predominant species 
of grain (see esp. p. 190). Allusion to the generic referent goes hand in hand 
with a stylistic shift. Recognition of this interplay of relevance and context, 
the reviewer would like to add, where context is often the elided qualifier 
(page Biihler and Malinowski!), provides the key to the lucid and ready 
interpretation of many phenomena which drive the rigid formalist to nega- 
tive statements couched in calculus. One need think only of the array of 
semes clustered about the word ‘laundry’, as understood in American Eng- 
lish: general place of laundering; specific place of laundering (laundry 
room, laundromat, etc.); dirty wash; clean wash; company which picks 
up and delivers laundry by truck; one’s laundry to be done as distinct from 
one’s dry-cleaning to be done; etc. These meanings, however, are rarely 
confused, thanks to the context of the utterance. 

Kurt Rein surveys exhaustively the German (and other European) 
designations for ‘goat’ (“‘Die Bedeutung von Tierzucht und Affekt fiir die 
Haustierbenennung untersucht an der deutschen Synonymik fiir capra 
domestica’, pp. 191-295) and finds his analysis immensely complicated, as 
the title suggests, by the factors of (a) the special designations for goats of 
various ages, sex, markings and other attributes and (b) the réle of ono- 
matapoeic and appellative designations. This study particularly commends 
itself to specialists in primitive and nomadic cultures, where these factors 
play an even fuller réle (cf. the legendary “thousand words for ‘camel’” in 
Arabic). 

The lengthiest study in the group is that by Walter Neubauer (‘‘De- 
formation isolierter Bezeichnungen: ‘wiederkauen’ in deutscher Wort- 
geographie’’, pp. 297-521), of special interest in that it is the only one de- 
voted to a verb. A paucity of genuine synonyms is found. As in the case of 
Dr. Debus’ findings for kinship terms (see above), though for different 
reasons, OHG itaruchen and a few stray other early terms, under the im- 
pact of phonological change, became opaque, and their original com- 
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ponents unmotivated, with a resultant proliferation of folk etymologies 
(though a substantial number of descriptive substitutes are attested, for the 
most part quite limited in domain). One concludes that verbs are less sub- 
ject to substitution of the signifier in such cases than are nouns, though no 
statement to this effect was noted. 

Most promising in the potential applications of its findings, in the re- 
viewer's opinion, is Hans Réssing’s concluding study entitled “‘Wort- 
zusammens>tzung und Wortbedeutung: Untersuchungen im Anschluss an 
die germanischen Bezeichnungen fiir Skarabdiden’”’ (pp. 523-635). Dr. 
Réssing is particularly concerned with the concept of the compound as 
something intermediate between word and sentence—this varying, of 
course, with the degree of motivation of the components. (One does won- 
der, to be sure, how polysynthetic languages would fit into his picture.) 
The author’s incidental find’ngs regarding “‘the force of compound- 
elements which have lost their meaningful content’ will be of interest to 
descriptivists who have wrestled with the rasp- of raspberry and the cran- 
of cranberry: they are “signs without content” (inhaltlose Zeichen) which 
serve to define such basic signs that have developed a series of “‘polar”’ 
qualifiers. They do not share in the meaning of the basic elements, but the 
latter owe their particular meaning to them (“‘sie bedeuten nicht ‘mit’, son- 
dern die Grundwo6rter bedeuten durch sie.”’) It should be remarked in this 
connection that the junctural “‘falsche Abtrennung” which caused Early 
Norse tord-vifill (“‘turd-beetle, -weevil’’) to become Da. tor-dyvel, Sw. tor- 
djavul, etc. (“*?-devil’’) (p. 565) no doubt received impetus from the taboo 
inherent in the first element of the compound—as long as the insect was 
to be alluded to by speakers and writers professing finer sensibilities. The 
reviewer—who also suspects Da. torrebasse (see Worterkldrungen, p. 634) 
of the same evolution—can comfort readers of Rabelaisian outlook with 
the information that, in portions of the western United States, at least, the 
term ‘turd-roller’ is still vigorously current in reference to beetles of the 
scarab species, and that the first portion of the compound remains as moti- 
vated as ever it was in pre-Christian Scandinavia.! As for the second ele- 
ment of the “‘revised’”’ version (‘-devil’), this may well have given solace to 
its originators as a milder, substitute taboo element, known elsewhere in 
Germanic languages (cf. Tasmanian devil, devilfish, Waldteufel =‘mandrill’, 
et al.). 

To Réssing’s main essay is appended an “‘excursus”’ entitled “‘Zur Frage 
nach der geistigen und sprachlichen Zwischenwelt sowie dem Feld der 
Farbnamen’’. 


1 The second element, ‘-roller’, is also abundantly clear, of course, the compound 
therefore being of the type dubbed by Rossing ‘‘redende Namen”. 
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Professor Schmitt’s praiseworthy job of editing includes a useful biblio- 
graphy of works and periodicals alluded to (pp. xiii-xxiii) and a number 
of maps attached to the individual articles. 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
and 
Columbia University 





Eeva K. MINN, Derivation [= Studies in Cheremis, Vol. 4], viit+99 pp. 
Bloomington: Publication Two of the Indiana University Research 
Center in Anthropology, Folklore, and Linguistics, 1956. (Also Part II 
of the International Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 22, No. 2, and 
Vol. 1 of the Indiana University Publications, Slavic and East European 
Series.) 


Reviewed by FRANCES INGEMANN 


This fourth volume of the series Studies in Cheremis' is a most welcome 
addition to the published studies of the Cheremis (or Mari) language. 
Here in one volume are presented data on derivation culled from a number 
of sources: directly from an informant, from some of Odén Beke’s un- 
published texts,? and from virtually all text collections, dictionaries, and 
grammars published outside of Russia. It is unfortunate for the sake of 
completeness that the only Soviet work available to the author at the time 
the study was made was V. M. Vasiljev’s Mari Muter (Moscow, 1926). 
However, the diversity and extensiveness of the sources consulted make it 
unlikely that Soviet works would have contributed much except informa- 
tion concerning the impact of the recent flood of Russian loanwords? on 
the derivational system. 

The description of the individual derivational suffixes, which constitutes 


1 Other volumes in the series: 1, Folklore, ed. by Thomas A. Sebeok (Bloomington, 
1952); 2. The Supernatural, by Thomas A. Sebeok and Frances Ingemann (New York, 
1956); 3. The First Cheremis Grammar (1775), a facsimile edition with introduction and 
analysis by Thomas A. Sebeok and Alo Raun (Chicago, 1956); 5. The Cheremis, by 
Thomas A. Sebeok (New Haven, 1955); 6. Games, by Thomas A. Sebeok and Paul G. 
Brewster (Bloomington, 1958). 

2 A description of these texts is given in the first volume of this series, p. 6. 

3 For a discussion of the Soviet policy of introducing Russian words into minority 
languages, see Jacob Ornstein, ‘‘Soviet Language Policy: Theory and Practice,” Slavic 
and East European Journal, XVII (1959), 4-10. 
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the major part of this study, is preceded by a short introduction laying the 
groundwork for what is to follow. Because data from all Cheremis dialects 
are included, the introduction begins with a classification of the dialects 
into three major groups and a description of the phonological structure of 
each group. This survey of the dialects is valuable even beyond its con- 
tribution to the present study. The rest of the introduction consists of a 
minimum of morphological and syntactical statements, which serve as a 
frame of reference for the descriptions of the derivational suffixes that 
follow. 

In all, 78 derivational morphemes were found in the sources investi- 
gated. Because only minor differences in morphology exist between the 
dialects, it was possible to describe all the dialects within one general 
framework. The suffixes have been classified into six groups according to 
function and distribution. The primary division is between those suffixes 
which form nouns and those which form verbs. Each group is then sub- 
divided into “‘unrestricted” suffixes, i.e., those which occur after both 
nouns and verbs, and “‘restricted”’ suffixes, i.e., those which occur after 
only one stem class. Restricted suffixes are further subdivided into those 
which occur after noun stems and those which occur after verb stems. 
Within each of the resulting subsets, the suffixes are listed alphabetically 
and numbered. 

Each suffix is described in a separate entry. Dialectal variations for each 
suffix are given, and occasionally references are made to other suffixes. 
Identification of morphemes borrowed from other languages is relegated 
to the footnotes. Each entry begins with a statement of the allomorphs and 
their distribution. This is followed by a rough estimate (often using such 
impressionistic terms as “‘rare,”’ ““common,” and “‘frequent’’) of the num- 
ber of stem with which the suffix occurs. The stem classes and suffixes 
which it follows are illustrated by words frorn all three dialect areas when- 
ever possible. Phrases and sentences from sources representing each of the 
areas are cited to show syntactical functions. In a table at the end of the 
two major groups, the author summarizes the sequences of derivational 
suffixes within that group. 

Because this study is the only such comprehensive treatment of derivation 
in Cheremis (indeed, one of the very few in any Uralic language), it is a 
basic tool not only for further Cheremis studies but for comparative Uralic 
linguistics as well. It is unfortunate, therefore, that the complicated num- 
bering system and confusing typographical set-up make its use as a refer- 
ence work difficult. The number given to a suffix consists of its number 
within a subclass followed by the number of the subclass to which it be- 
longs. In this way, 8:1.2,1., for example, is suffix 8 within the subclass 
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1.2,1. (1 being the class of noun suffixes, and 2,1 the class of restricted 
suffixes added to nouns). If the user can keep this principle in mind, the 
system is not difficult to follow; however, the occasional user of the study 
is likely to be confused by the fact that not only are 8:1.2,1. and 8:1.2,2. 
completely different suffixes but 26 other suffixes are listed between the 
two. Even after the user has familiarized himself with the numbering 
system, it is still no easy matter to locate items, both because there is no 
index and because the way that the entries are set up makes it difficult to 
see at a glance which suffix is being described on a given page or even 
where an entry begins. Although these defects in the mechanics in no way 
affect the scholarly aspects of the study, they sorely try the patience of the 
user. 

There are several thorny problems in the study of derivation. However, 
the author has chosen to present only her finished analysis without dis- 
cussing either the general theoretical or the more specific problems. Such 
considerations would have been useful not only in interpreting the analysis 
presented here but as a guide for further derivational studies. 

One basic problem is that of distinguishing derivation from stem com- 
pounding on the one hand and inflection on the other. After defining such 
terms as word, base, stem, and suffix, the author says: “‘[A] derivation 
suffix is a suffix that added to a base, stem or word forms a polymorphemic 
word that in its function is equivalent to a monomorphemic word”’ (p. 13). 
This general statement sets forth the guiding principles, but its application 
in specific instances is not always simple. For example, it does not cover 
verbal nouns (formed with what are undoubtedly derivational suffixes) 
which are not functionally equivalent to any monomorphemic word 
within the language since they have both some nominal and some verbal 
functions. Nor does the definition make clear the status of case suffixes 
which form part of a stem which is further inflected or derived: ku-Sta 
‘where’: ku-Sta-§a-m ‘its whereabouts (acc.)’ [ku- ‘wh-’ -Sta inessive, -2a 
third person singular, -m accusative], pus-as ‘in the boat’: pus-a§-sa ‘in the 
boat (adj.)’ [pus ‘boat,’ -as inessive, -sa derivational suffix 23:1.2,1.], etc. 
In these examples the inessive would not be considered derivation by the 
author, but in jé/-dn-dm ‘a stranger’s (acc.)’ [jé/ ‘stranger,’ -dn genitive, 
-3m accusative] the genitive is considered to be derivational suffix 5:1.1. 
The reason for this distinction between the genitive and the other case 
suffixes is not made clear. 

Although the matter is nowhere discussed systematically, a derivational 
morpheme may apparently also have other functions. The descriptions of 
three suffixes (6:1.2,1.; 14:1.2,1.; 22:1.2,1.) are qualified by the phrase “as 
a derivational suffix,” implying that the suffixes also occur as something 
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else, although other fusictions are not specified. If this is true, derivation 
seems to be a functional rather than a morpheme category, and the case 
suffixes mentioned in the preceding paragraph present no problem. An 
alternate solution is to postulate homophonous and synonymous mor- 
phemes with different distributions. 

In the matter of assigning morphs to morphemes, the decision between 
homophony and polysemy seems even more difficult for derivation than 
for other morphemes. One reason for this is that it is often difficult, if not 
impossible, to assign to a derivational suffix a meaning other than its stem 
formative function. If the suffix is also rather rare, it will probably be in 
complementary distribution with other suffixes so that contrasts cannot be 
established. In this study, it would appear that the author followed the 
justifiable practice of considering phonemically similar forms to be mem- 
bers of the same morpheme unless there was sufficient evidence to the 
contrary. Otherwise, it is difficult to see why the suffixes of kume-Sa ‘third’ 
[kum ‘three’] and Sona-Sa ‘thinker’ [Sonem ‘I think’] should be considered 
the same morpheme (10:1.1.). Just how much evidence is needed to postu- 
late two different morphemes with identical phonemic shape is not made 
explicit. Although semantic, distributional, or functional reasons can be 
found for the classifications into homophonous or nearly homophonous 
morphemes, careful scrutiny will also reveal differences within other mor- 
phemes—or so it seems to one who knows only the Eastern dialect well and 
is dependent on the data presented in this monograph for the other dia- 
lects. Perhaps the most extreme example of this is suffix 5:1.1., which not 
only has differences in meaning (genitive and adverbial modifier) and pecu- 
liarities in the distribution of allomorphs (-en occurs only with verbs of the 
em conjugation and never with nouns), but also differences in the function 
of the resulting word (no further suffixation is permitted after a verb stem 
plus this suffix, and the only function of the resulting word is as a modifier 
of a verb or a verbal noun). It is not my intention to quibble here about 


4 The reasons for this classification are actually given in the author’s M.A. thesis, 
The So-Called Past Tenses in Cheremis (Indiana University, 1953), shortly to be pub- 
lished. ‘“‘The verbal noun in N . . . is used in connection with another verb to indicate an 
action that takes place during another action, or has taken place before another action 
... the N-form is comparable to a class of denominal derivatives in an, n, common in the 
language: Sdran ‘being on one edge’ from 5dr ‘edge’; koktan ‘by two’ from kokta ‘two’; 
... This derivation is used in the phrase adverbially . . . it appears that both the deverbal 
and denominal N-suffix indicate some kind of condition: muren tole§ ‘comes in the 
condition of singing’ and jolan tole ‘comes in the condition of walking on foot.’ As they 
appear in similar surrounds, they can be included in the same N-morpheme . . . there is 


no apparent way of separating an or n from the homonymous genitive morpheme”’ 
(pp. 20-24). 
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this particular morpheme, but rather to point up the kind of problem 
which is encountered and the possibility of alternate analyses. A discussion 
of such problems would have helped the reader to understand the reasons 
for the solutions chosen. 

Any classification, by its very nature, points up certain facts and tends 
to obscure others. The classification given here by type of stem formed and 
type of stem to which the suffix is added is probably the most obvious and 
most desirable. Nevertheless, there are other possible classifications, which 
could be made by drawing together information scattered throughout this 
monograph. All the suffixes with a similar syntactic function, for example, 
might be investigated. Frequency is another matter which might be con- 
sidered. Because frequency is not reflected in the present listing and 3:1.2.1., 
a productive suffix such as 2:1.2,1. may be flanked by suffixes 1:1.2,1., 
each of which occur in only one word. Over half the total of 78 suffixes 
listed are rare. Although some 23 suffixes are listed as unrestricted, only 10 
are said to be “‘frequent”’ or “‘“common’”’ with both nouns and verbs and of 
those 10, three (2:1.1., 8:1.1., 11:1.1.) are rare except in special suffix 
combinations which are more than the sum of the parts. Therefore, it might 
be useful to examine the productive and very frequent suffixes for a 
semantic or functional structure which is lost when all the suffixes are 
considered. Suffix combinations, too, deserve further study. 

This monograph, then, is not the final and ultimate description of 
Cheremis derivation but it is an important step in that direction. In spite 
of changes and additions we would like to see made, we can only be glad 
that the results of the author’s painstaking investigation have been made 
available. Until the ideal is achieved, this book will be both a stimulus 
and a tool for further research. 


University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 





R. I. AVANESOV, Fonetika sovremennogo russkogo literaturnogo jazyka. 
238 pp. Izdatel’stvo moskovskogo universiteta: Moscow, 1956. 


Reviewed by Morris HALLE 


R. I. Avanesov, a corresponding member of the Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R. and a professor at Moscow University, has long been one of 
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the leading linguists of the Soviet Union. He is known for an excellent 
grammar of Russian, written jointly with V. N. Sidorov (Ocerk grammatiki 
sovremennogo russkogo literaturnogo jazyka, Moscow, 1945), a book on 
Russian dialectology (Oderki russkoj dialektologii, Moscow, 1949), and 
numerous monographs and papers on various aspects of contemporary 
Russian. In recent years, Avanesov has published several closely related 
studies on the phonetics of contemporary standard (literary) Russian. In 
this group of publications Fonetika sovremennogo russkogo literaturnogo 
jazyka is perhaps the most interesting for an audience not composed 
primarily of Russian specialists, for it contains a well-reasoned and exten- 
sive discussion of Avanesov’s theoretical views on phonology illustrated 
by a description of Russian speech. My review will be concerned with some 
issues of linguistic theory raised by the book, which is an original and 
valuable contribution to the continuing discussion of the bases of phono- 
logy. 


Avanesov regards the sounds of speech from three distinct, yet inter- 
related viewpoints, which are reflected in three different types of tran- 
scription: phonetic, phonemic, and morphophonemic. 


1. A phonetic transcription is a record of speech in which there is “‘a 
strict correspondence between the letters of the writing system (transcrip- 
tion—M.H.) and the individual speech sounds with all of their peculiarities 
of pronunciation” (p. 11). Avanesov observes that the notion of “‘speech 
sound” can be defined only with respect to a specific language. He insists, 
therefore, that phonetics and phonemics cannot be—and normally have 
not been—hermetically sealed off from one another. ““The phonetician has 
always (even before the appearance of phonemics) been a phonemicist, to a 
certain extent, for he does not study sounds in general, but sounds of a 
language, and (therefore) focusses his attention on sounds which can be 
distinguished in one or another position in a given language”’ (p. 17).! 
2.0. In contrast to a phonetic transcription which records all of the 
rich variety of spoken language, a ‘“‘phonemic transcription records only 
those aspects of speech which are phonemic, possess distinctive function, 
are capable of distinguishing the sound envelopes of different words and 
forms” (p. 12). Avanesov insists with particular force and persuasion that 
it is a mistake to make difference in meaning the criterion for phonemic 
distinctness: ‘*... phonemes distinguish not the meanings of words and 
forms as such, but rather the sound envelopes of the latter, ... Although 
! | have argued this point in almost identical terms in ““Why and How Do We Study 


the Sounds of Speech?”’ H. J. Mueller, ed., Report of the Fifth Annual Round Table 
Meeting on Linguistics and Language Teaching, (Washington, D.C., 1954), pp. 73-80. 
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there is a close and unbreakable connection between phonemes and mean- 
ing, this connection is indirect, mediate . . . different words usually have 
different sound envelopes (cf., however, the frequent cases of differences in 
the sound envelope of one and the same word; e.g. plotis’ and platis° (free 
variants of ‘(you) pay'—M.H.), kaloSi and galoSi (free variants of ‘galoshes’ 
—M.H.)—and, conversely, the lack of difference in sound envelopes of dif- 
ferent words, in the case of homonyms’’? (pp. 14~15). 
2.1. Since speech sounds normally occur in sequences, their physical 
actualizations are to a greater or lesser extent influenced by the context in 
which they occur. Phonetics pays little attention to the distinction between 
attributes of speech sounds that are contextually determined and those not 
so determined. For »honemics, however, the distinction is of paramount 
importance, since a phonemic transcription must not reflect “those aspects 
(of the sounds—M.H.) which are contextually determined” (p. 217). It is 
evidently a simple matter to devise such a transcription in cases where the 
contextually determined attributes of phonemes are sharply separated from 
distinctive attributes. (Avanesov calls such alternations among allophones, 
‘‘parallel alternations.’’) Considerably more difficult is the case of what 
Avanesov calls “intersecting alternations,’ where a given phonetic 
attribute is distinctive in some positions and contextually determined in 
others. 

The problem is neatly illustrated in the following example from Russian: 
In many, though not in all contexts, the feature of voicing is distinctive for 
all obstruents, except /c/, /¢/ and /x/ whose voiced cognates are not 
separate phonemes. At the end of a word, however, voicing in obstruents 
(including /c/, /€/ and /x/) is not distinctive, being determined by the 
rule that if the following word begins with a voiced obstruent, the final 
obstruent of the preceding word is voiced, otherwise the latter is voice- 
less. Thus, the final stop of the infinitive [d'at] ‘to give’ is voiceless 
when the form occurs in isolation, or in the utterance [d'at ]i] ‘should one 
give ?’; whereas it is voiced in the utterance [d'ad bi] ‘were one to give.’ 
Most phonemicists would probably transcribe these three utterances as 
follows: /d'at/, /d'at ]i/ and /d'ad bi/, the latter with the symbol for the 
voiced phoneme /d/. In Avanesov’s view, however, this is an inconsistent 
solution, for these representations contain information regarding the 
feature of voicing, which is contextually determined in word final position. 
Instead Avanesov sets up a special series of “phonemes” which do not 


2 The same point has been made by N. Chomsky, “‘Semantic Considerations in Gram- 
mar,” R. H. Weinstein, ed., Report of the Sixth Round Table Conference on Linguistics 
and Language Teaching, (Washington, D.C., 1955), pp. 141-153, where English examples 
are quoted. 
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contain the redundant information. (He calls the latter ““weak phonemes’”’, 
in contrast to “strong phonemes” which occur only in positions where no 
features are contextually determined.) He would transcribe the above 
three utterances, as follows: <d'at,>, <d'at,]i>, <d'at, bid, where the sub- 
script ‘‘2”” indicates that the feature of voicing is contextually determined, 
and that, therefore, the sound may be an alternant of “‘strong” <t> or of 
“strong’<d>. This solution is evidently similar to Trubetzkoy’s proposal 
to set up “archi-phonemes”’ for representing phonemes in contexts in 
which some of their features are determined.3 

Avanesov’s solution makes phonemic representations less redundant by 
eliminating from them information about features that are contextually 
determined, at the cost of a considerable increase in the size of the alphabet. 
Thus, in addition to “‘strong phonemes” Avanesov is forced to introduce 
numerous types of ““weak phonemes.”’4 This increase in cost, however, is 
more apparent than real. In fact, if we follow Jakobson—and, for that 
matter, classical phonetic doctrine—and view the alphabetical symbols of 
a transcription as representing complexes of features rather than indivis- 
ible entities, then Avanesov’s solution can be shown to be very economical 
indeed. In this view, ““weak phonemes” represent shorter lists of features 
than do their cognate “‘strong phonemes,” which is a reflection of the fact 
that in ‘“‘weak phonemes” some features are contextually determined and 
must be omitted, therefore, from a phonemic transcription. For instance, 
the symbol for the Russian “‘strong phoneme”’ <t> represents the distinc- 
tive feature complex: nonvocalic, consonantal, noncompact, acute, stop, 
nonstrident, nonsharp, and voiceless> (or the equivalent complex of 
features in a different phonétic framework like, e.g., that of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Association where [t] stands for dental, voiceless, un- 
palatalized, stop, consonant), while the symbol for the ““‘weak phoneme” 
{t.> represents the above complex minus the attribute “‘voiceless.” ““Weak 
phonemes” are, therefore, not different entities from “‘strong phonemes”’; 
they are less specific names of the former. 

If we take features, rather than phonemes, as the elementary terms of the 
description, we are also in a position to propose a measure of simplicity 
for descriptive statements. Larger classes of phonemes normally will re- 
quire mention of fewer features than smaller classes of phonemes. E.g., in 


3.N. S. Trubetzkoy, “‘Die Aufhebung der phonologischen Gegensiatze,” Travaux du 
cercle linguistique de Prague, V1 (1936) 29-45. 

4E.g., in addition to <tz> Avanesov uses <t;> to represent an obstruent in which the 
feature of palatalization is contextually determined, and <t3> to represent an obstruent 
in which both palatalization and voicing are contextually determined. 

5 On distinctive features see R. Jakobson and M. Halle, Fundamentals of Language 
('s-Gravenhage, 1956). 
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the distinctive feature system the class of all consonants is specified by the 
two features nonvocalic consonantal; whereas to specify the consonant /t/ 
in the Russian sound pattern the eight features cited above are needed. 
Since a rule applying to a larger class of phonemes is more general—and 
hence, in a very good sense, simpler—than a rule applying to a single 
phoneme or to a very small class of phonemes, the simplicity of such a rule 
would stand in an inverse relation to the number of features mentioned in 
it: the fewer features mentioned, the simpler the rule. This measure can 
evidently be utilized only where the rules to be evaluated are of identical 
form. 


3. The phonemic transcription “‘starts from the concrete linguistic fact 
(the word, or some grammatical form of the word) ard, by abstracting 
from it everything that is positionally determined and functionally un- 
essential, isolates what is independent and functionally significant.” 
(p. 217). The morphophonemic transcription, on the other hand, “by 
abstracting everything that is positionally determined and functionally 
essential in the morpheme, isolates what is independent and functionally 
significant in the morpheme .. .” (p. 217; my italics—M.H.). Consequently 
the morphophonemic transcription yields different representations from 
the phonemic transcription. For instance, in view of the constraints on 
voicing mentioned above, Avanesov would write in phonemic transcrip- 
tion: 
<r'odi> ‘clan’ (nom. pl.) <r'ot2> ‘clan’ (nom. sg.) 
<r'oti> ‘company’ (nom. pl.) <r'otz> ‘company’ (gen. pl.) 
In morphophonemic transcription these utterances would be represented 
as follows: 
{r'odi} {r'od} 
{r'oti} {r'ot} 

It should be noted, however, that it is possible to deduce the phonemic 
representation of an utterance from its morphophonemic representation. 
Thus, for instance, as a result of the cited constraints on voicing, the forms 
represented as {r'od} and {r'ot} will be homophonous in identical contexts, 
and consequently in Avanesov’s phonemic transcription must be repre- 
sented with the “‘weak phoneme” <t,>. The representation <r'ot,, 
therefore, contains no information which is not also contained in the 
morphophonemic representation.® 

The aim of linguistics, like that of any science, has always been to reduce 


6 The conventional phonemic representation /r'ot/ or /r'od/, depending on context, 
can also be logically deduced from the morphophonemic representation. 
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its descriptive apparatus to the barest essentials. Theoretical entities like 
phonemes and morphophonemes are recognized only if it can be shown 
that the pertinent data cannot be properly described without them. Since it 
can be shown that phonemic representations are deducible always from 
morphophonemic representations—though, n.b., not vice versa—it would 
appear that everything that can be described by means of the devices of a 
phonemic transcription can also be described by means of the devices of a 
morphophonemic transcription. From this it follows that a phonemic 
transcription is redundant and should be eliminated as a separate level in 
the scientific description of a language, unless, of course, valid arguments 
can be advanced for keeping both representations. 

It would, therefore, have been very valuable to know the grounds on 
which Avanesov bases his utilization of both transcriptions. Unfortunately 
the book contains no explicit justification of this practice. A hint at a 
justification might possibly be contained in such remarks as the one already 
quoted, that ‘‘a phonemic transcription starts from the concrete linguistic 
fact” (my italics—M.H.). I take this to mean that in common with many 
other linguists the author believes that a scientific description of a lan- 
guage must be stated in the form of a deductive procedure which begins 
with the concrete speech events (the corpus) and deduces the entire descrip- 
tion from them in a rigorous, mechanical fashion.? Such a description 
progresses step by step from a phonemic transcription to a morpho- 
phonemic transcription, then to morphological and finally to a syntactic 
transcription. In such a description there is a natural place for a phonemic 
transcription in addition to a morphophonemic transcription, for the 
analytical devices which yield phonemic representations of the data are 
radically different from those which yield morphophonemic representa- 
tions. 

The view that a scientific description of a language must be deducible 
from the data in this rigorous, mechanical fashion and that, therefore, 
descriptive devices must be defined by the analytical procedures that lead 
to their discovery is apparently so widely held among linguists that even as 
careful a worker as Avanesov never sensed the need to discuss it. Yet if we 


7 Perhaps the clearest statement of this position is found in C. F. Hockett’s “A Note 
on ‘Structure’” JJAL XIV (1948), 269-271. Hockett writes: ‘The analytical process thus 
parallels what goes on in the nervous system of a language learner, particularly, perhaps, 
that of a child learning his first language . . . The essential difference between the process 
in the child and the procedure of the linguist is this: the linguist has to make his analysis 
overtly, in communicable form, in the shape of a set of statements which can be under- 
stood by any properly trained person . . .’’ Though rarely stated as explicitly, this view 
is all but universal. It is implicit, for instance, in almost all interventions in the discussion 
of phonemics at the Eighth International Congress of Linguists. 
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look at other sciences, we note that this is an unusual and extraordinary 
conception. It is as if physics were not to be satisfied with showing that the 
law of gravitation holds, but were to require in addition that the discovery 
of this law be the result of a stepwise, deductive procedure leading from 
the raw data to the postulated law.’ The question of how physicists dis- 
cover laws of nature is a problem for the psychologist and philosopher of 
science; it is not a problem of physics.? And no one has ever shown that 
the situation is different in linguistics so that the method of discovery of 
linguistic laws should be part of the statement of the law. 

Once concern with the discovery of a description is eliminated as a 
primary consideration in phonology, the need for separate phonemic and 
morphophonemic transcriptions disappears. This conclusion is not nearly 
as radical as it may appear at first sight. It is merely a proposal that 
linguistics return to practices that were prevalent in the field not too many 
years ago, to the type of phonological description favored by Edward Sapir, 
to mention but its most eminent exponent.!9 Since Sapir never discussed 
his views in opposition to those requiring both phonemic and morpho- 
phonemic transcriptions, it has always been assumed that but for his un- 
timely death, which occurred before the distinction between phonemic and 
morphophonemic transcription had become widely known and accepted, 
he would have adopted this distinction in his own work. It seems to me 
more likely, however, that Sapir knew precisely what he was doing, and 
that he failed to give an explicit justification for operating without a 
phonemic transcription only because he did not anticipate that this would 
become an issue in linguistics. 


4.0. In both the phonemic and the morphophonemic transcription use is 
made of a special class of symbols in addition to phonemes and morpho- 
phonemes, respectively. The status of these symbols, variously called 
“boundary markers” (Grenzsignale) or “‘junctures’’, has occasioned more 
discussion and disagreement than almost any other topic in modern 
linguistics. It is, therefore, to be regretted especially that no detailed exposi- 

8 For a discussion of this point see N. Chomsky, Syntactic Structures (’s-Graven- 


hage, 1957), ch. 6, and his review of J. Greenberg, Essays in Linguistics, in Word XV 
(1958) 214-215. 

9 The study of the methods and rules of discovery and invention has been the aim ofa 
special field which some writers call ‘‘heuristic.”’ In recent years it has received attention 
in the writings of the mathematician G. Polya; cf. his How to Solve It (Princeton, 1945) 
and Mathematics and Plausible Reasoning (Princeton, 1954). 

10 ‘Today the distinction between phonemic and morphophonemic patterns is quite 
prominent. In La réalité psychologique de phonémes... Sapir includes both kinds 
without explicit distinction.’ Z. S. Harris, Review of Selected Writings of Edward Sapir, 
Language XXVII (1951) 293. 
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tion of Avanesov’s views on this problem is to be found in the book under 
review. Because of the very great interest attaching to this question, how- 
ever, | shall attempt to reconstruct the underlying theory from examination 
of Avanesov’s practice. 

Avanesov operates with three types of boundary: the word boundary 
symbolized by a space; the “‘measure”’ (Russian takt) boundary, symbol- 
ized by |, and the sentence boundary symbolized by ||. Both the “‘measure”’ 
and the sentence boundary are phonetically marked by a silence; i.e., at 
these places in an utterance there are obligatory pauses (p. 61). According 
to Avanesov, these two types of boundary are differentiated by being cor- 
related with different types of intonation contours, which he does not dis- 
cuss further (pp. 62-63). 

Avanesov notes that in addition to being marked by special intonation 
contours, the two boundaries are associated with distinct hierarchies of 
prominence among accented vowels. One such hierarchy is constituted by 
the accented vowels within a “‘measure”’ and results in one of these vowels 
—let us call it the “measure beat’—being more prominent than the rest. 
In turn, a second hierarchy is constituted by the “measure beats” of a sen- 
tence and results in a single vowel being the most prominent in the sentence 
(pp. 62-63). 

I should like at this point to explore a hypothetical question. Let us 
assume that our task is to describe a language which possesses exactly the 
two hierarchies as described above, but unlike modern Russian lacks the 
accompanying intonation contours which delimit the units phonetically. 
Would it still be correct to postulate two boundaries as was done in 
Russian ? 

It is evidently very difficult if not altogether impossible to state a general 
discovery procedure for entities which stand in a very indirect relationship 
with the physically observable facts. It is for this reason that linguists who 
accept the requirement of a discovery procedure also require that there be 
a direct relationship between the symbols of the phonemic transcription 
and the phonetic facts of the speech event.!! Boundaries which have such 
indirect phonetic consequences as the two stress hierarchies described 

11 Thus, for instance, Harris characterizes phonemes as standing in “bi-unique 
correspondence with speech events: given the writing we know uniquely what sounds 
to pronounce, and given the sounds we know uniquely how to write them.” He adds 
to this the comment that “‘if only the first of these were true, we should have morpho- 
phonemic writing.”’ Z. S. Harris, “Simultaneous Components in Phonology,” in M. 
Joos ed., Readings in Linguistics (Washington, 1957) pp. 136-137. ‘‘Bi-unique corre- 
spondence” is usually interpreted as “‘point to point correspondence,”’ see, e.g., C. 


F. Hockett, Review of A. Martinet, Phonology as Functional Phonetics, Language 
XXVII (1952), 340. 
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above would, therefore, not be admitted in a phonemic transcription. The 
decision to operate without the two boundaries, however, would entail a 
considerable complication of the description. At the very least it would be 
necessary to recognize as phonemic a multiplicity of levels of prominence, 
At the worst we might end up with a huge catalogue of undigested data 
about the distribution of prominence in various utterances, which would 
be of rather limited scientific interest. Again as in the case of the duplicate 
(phonemic and morphophonemic) transcriptions we are forced to pay a 
considerable price for insisting that phonological descriptions provide a 
procedure for discovering the representation of any arbitrary utterance. 
There are, moreover, no methodological objections against introducing 
descriptive entities that are not related to identifiable physical properties 
of the signal in a simple, one-to-one manner.!2 In sum, there are no 
strong arguments for maintaining the requirement of a discovery 
procedure.!3 

Since Avanesov accepts the requirement of a discovery procedure with 
all of its consequences, it is important for him to find phonetic marks asso- 
ciated with word boundaries. He believes that the Russian syllable is a 
phonetically marked unit, though he admits that as yet there is no objective 
evidence for this belief (pp. 41-42). He asserts, furthermore, that phoneme 
sequences containing a word boundary in one place are always syllabified 
differently from phoneme sequences containing a word boundary in a dif- 
ferent place. For instance, according to Avanesov, <gad!uk, ublili>'* 
‘(they) killed the vipers’ is distinguished in this manner from <gad!uku 
bliji>!4 ‘(they) beat the viper’ (p. 47). There is, however, some doubt 
whether the above two utterances are, indeed, distinguished by differences 


12 In several recent papers E. Haugen has proposed to introduce the syllable as an 
entity in phonemic descriptions, in spite of the fact that “the attempts to find phonetic 
criteria for syllable division appear to be futile.”’ (“‘Syllabification in Kutenai,” LAL 
XXII (1956)). His justification for this step is that “‘the syllable is the most convenient 
framework for describing the distribution of phonemes.”’ He even defines the syllable 
in any language as “‘that stretch cf phonemes which makes it possible to state their 
relative distribution most economically.”’ “‘The Syllable in Linguistic Description,” For 
Roman Jakobson, (’s-Gravenhage, 1956), p. 216. 

13 J find myself in sympathy with the following remark by Pike: “‘If it can be demon- 
strated that a grammatical approach to phonemics gives a simpler, easier accounting of 
all of the facts, why should we follow an a priori separation of the two? If language 
actually works as a unit, with grammatical configurations affecting phonetic con- 
figurations, why should we not describe the language and analyze it that way ?”’ “Gram- 
matical Prerequisites to Phonemic Analysis,’’ Word III (1947), 162. 

14 <a> is a ‘“‘weak phoneme” in which the features of compactness and gravity are 
neutralized; it represents, therefore, the ‘‘strong phonemes” <'o> <'a> <‘e> in certain 
unaccented syllables. See below, sec. 4.2. 
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in syllabification!> rather than by different distributions of stress. Since a 
vowel in immediately pretonic position carries more stress than a vowel in 
posttonic position, the <u> in <ub!iJi> is more heavily stressed relative to 
the accented vowel than the final <u> in <gad'uku>. A more indicative test 
would, therefore, have been provided by a pair of utterances like [v'ipols 
tarak!anom] ‘(he) crawled out like/as a cockroach’ vs. [v'ipal s tsrak'anom] 
‘(he) fell out with a cockroach’, which have identical stress patterns. 
Since such utterance pairs, however, are normally homophonous, it is 
difficult to maintain Avanesov’s view regarding the delimitative function 
of syllabification. This is embarrassing only if we insist on always cor- 
relating word boundaries directly with specific phonetic features. If we 
admit boundaries that are less directly related to observable features in 
the utterance, we can accept the common practice of representing dif- 
ferently utterances like the two just cited, even if in this instance there are 
no phonetic facts to support this differentiation.!© 


4.1. The greater freedom on the postulation of boundaries allows us to 
realize a number of important economies in the description. In particular, 
] shall try to show how the postulation of two additional boundaries 
results in a truer and simpler account of the facts of Russian speech. 

In Avanesov’s phonemic transcription no boundary is postulated be- 
tween an unaccented preposition and the following word. Indeed, with 
regard to the distribution of prominence on unstressed vowels, to the 
treatment of voicing, and to certain other phenomena, unaccented pre- 
positions (and also prefixes) cannot be differentiated from phoneme 
sequences which are parts of simple words. This, however, is not true 
everywhere. 

Within a simple word, velar consonants are palatalized (‘‘softened’’) 
before unrounded front vowels; e.g., [k'iri] ‘Kira’ (name) (dat. sg.)!7 
[k'etaj] “‘Siberian salmon”’ (instr. sg.). If the velar consonant is at the end 
of an unaccented preposition, there is no palatalization; e.g. [k'isi] ‘to 
Ira’ (name)!7 [k'etaj’] ‘to that one’ (fem.). In this regard, then, unaccented 

15 Particularly significant in this regard is the account by CernySev of spelling errors 
made by secondary school students. See V. CernySev, “‘Zametki 0 delenii sloy v russkom 
proiznosenii,” Izv. otd. russ. jaz. i slov., 14, 2, 64-70 (1911). 

16° in many languages certain grammatical units—say ‘words’—have as one of 
their characteristics the induction of subphonemic modification of some of the sounds. 
When modifiable sounds happen to occur at the borders of such units, the juncture 
becomes phonologically recognizable. If no modifiable sounds happen to occur at a 
grammatical boundary, the boundary is not phonetically perceptible but is nonetheless 
present and just as important in the total structure of the language.”’ K. L. Pike, Joc. cit. 


17 Example from A. A. Reformackij, ‘““Fonologiteskie zametki,” Voprosy Jazyko- 
znanija, 6, 2, 101-102 (1957). 
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prepositions are treated like independent words. In view of the facts noted 
in the preceding paragraph, it is impossible to postulate a word boundary 
after unaccented prepositions; nor is it possible, in view of the last set of 
examples, to treat unaccented prepositions as integral parts of the succeed- 
ing word. It seems natural, therefore, to postulate a special boundary here. 
We shall call it “the internal boundary” and symbolize it by an equals (=) 
sign.18 

With the aid of the = boundary, additional economies in the description 
can be effected. Specifically, it can now be shown that the long “‘soft” 
continuants [§:] and [Z:] are positional variants of {S¢} and {ZZ}, respec- 
tively. In Russian, dental continuants do not occur before palatal con- 
sonants; where one would expect dental continuants, one finds palatal 
continuants. E.g., we have [sk'em] ‘with whom?’, but [§¢'em] ‘with what?’; 
[spis'at] ‘to copy’, but [5:'if] ‘to sew’ (perf.); [zb!it] ‘to push down’, but 
[Z:ig'at] ‘to burn (down)’.!9 In the examples just quoted a = boundary 
would be postulated between the two consonants of the initial cluster, 
since all of them are instances of unaccented preposition or prefix followed 
by an independent word. Dental consonants are ruled out before palatals 
even when no = boundary intervenes. The detailed phonetic consequences 
are, however, somewhat different; at least, in one variety of Standard Rus- 
sian. Parallel to [lidin'ec] ‘lollipop’, [lid'engik] ‘lollipop’ (dim.) we get 
here [abraz'ec] ‘model’, [abr'!a§:ik] ‘model’ (dim.) with a long “‘soft” 
[§:] where [§¢] might have been expected. Similarly, parallel to [birig'u] 
[bisiZ'ot] ‘conserve’ (1. and 3. sg. pres.) we find [Zg'u] [Z:'ot] ‘burn’ (1. and 
3. sg. pres.).!9 Parallel to [p'ok] [p'ok8ij] ‘bake’ (past sg. masc. and past 
act. part.) we have, however, [n'os] [n'oS:ij] with a long “hard’’ con- 
tinuant. 

To describe this fact in the simplest manner, we require the following 
two rules: 


Rule 1. Before palatal consonants, dental continuants become palatal. 


Rule 2. Unless separated by a = boundary {5¢} and {22} are actualized as 
a long “‘soft’’ palatal continuant; i.e., [§:] and [Z:] respectively. It should 
be noted that Rule 2 does not apply to the sequence {83}, regardless of 


18 The boundary is postulated after prefixes as well as unaccented prepositions because 
the phonetic processes are the same in both contexts. Note, however, that accented pre- 
positions are treated as independent words. This is particularly striking in case of pre- 
positions like pered ‘before,’ which appear in two variants, one accented and the other 
unaccented. For examples see Avanesov, p. 82. 

19 The voicing of the entire initial cluster in the last two examples is governed by the 
general rule that voiceless obstruents cannot appear before voiced obstruents. 
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whether or nota =boundary intervenes; nor does it apply to sequence of 
palatal consonants separated by a = boundary. 


4.2. In yet another instance the postulation of a special boundary leads 
to a more economic description. In standard Russian—as well as in all 
Southern Russian dialects—the distinctions among unaccented nondiffuse 
(ie., nonclose; neverxnego pod’ema) vowels are neutralized. In the varieties 
of literary Russian which Avanesov considers standard, it is necessary, 
furthermore, to distinguish the immediately pretonic syllable from all 
others. In the immediately pretonic syllable we find after “‘soft con- 
sonants”’ 2°: [i], [u] and [ie]?! and in all other pretonic syllables: [i] [u] 
and [a]. Avanesov’s solution is consistent with his principle that in a 
phonemic representation redundant information must be eliminated: he 
postulates a single ‘weak phoneme,” <«>, which is actualized as [it] after 
“soft consonants,” and as [A] elsewhere (p. 109). 

The situation is similar in all other unaccented syllables, except post- 
tonic syllables beginning with a “‘soft’’ and ending with a “‘hard consonant.” 
In all former cases at most three different vowels can be distinguished, and 
all nondiffuse vowels are always treated alike. In post-tonic syllables begin- 
ning with a “‘soft’’ and ending with a “‘hard consonant,” nondiffuse vowels 
are not treated as a unit. According to Avanesov, “‘one must consider the 
weak phoneme [»] in post-tonic syllable before hard consonant as the 
phonetically regular representative of the strong phonemes [o] and [a]... 
whereas the weak phoneme [pb] (in contrast to [b]) is in this position the 
phonetically regular representative of the strong phoneme [e]” (p. 130). 
It would appear, however, that the last statement does not completely 
cover all the facts. In post-tonic position after “soft’’ and before “hard 
consonants,’ we find in addition to cases adequately described by the 
above statements, numerous instances where the “‘strong’”’ phonemes <o> 
and <a>, and not only <e>, alternate with <b>, exactly as in pretonic 
syllables. E.g., parallel to {]'es] ‘crawled’ (past masc.) [v'ilbs] ‘crawled out’ 
(past masc.), we have [n'os] ‘carried’ (past masc.) [v'inbs] ‘carried out’ 
(past masc.), as well as [t'anut] ‘(they) pull’ [v'itpnut] ‘(they) shall pull 
out.” Avanesov accounts for these examples by assuming suppletion of 
Stems, e.g., he postulates a stem <nes> which appears only after accented 


20 The term “‘soft consonants” as used here includes all palatalized consonants and 
liquids, the glide [j], and the palatal consonants. 

21 Avanesov points out repeatedly (six times on pp. 109-112 alone and in some other 
places as well) that it is very common today to disregard the distinction between [i] and 
[it]. It is my impression that this coalescence is all but universal at present, and that a 
Pronunciation which carefully distinguishes the vowels gives the appearance of being 
either bookish or archaic. 
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prefixes; in all other cases the verbal stem is <nos> (p. 130). This solution 
is imposed on him by his very narrow conception of the bases on which 
boundaries can be introduced. If we examine in detail all instances which 
[®] alternates with the “‘strong’’ phonemes <o) or <a> in position after 
“soft consonants,” we find that these are restricted to the following two 
contexts: (a) in substantival declensional suffixes beginning with the mor- 
phophonemes {o} or {a}; and (b) where {o} or {a} represents a (mono- 
phonematic) word final morpheme.?? If in these two contexts we postulate 
internal boundaries (symbolized, as above, by =), we get completely uri- 
form treatment of unaccented nondiffuse vowels.23 In immediately pre- 
tonic position, then, the nondiffuse vowels are coalesced into a single 
“‘weak” phoneme which is actualized as [i¢] in position after “soft con- 
sonants” and as [A] elsewhere; whereas in all other unaccented syllables 
nondiffuse vowels are coalesced into a single ‘““weak”’ phoneme, which in 
position after “‘soft consonants” is actualized as [b], and elsewhere— 
including the position after the = boundary—is actualized as [»].?4 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 








22 Cf. R. Avanesov, Russkoe literaturne proiznosenie (Moscow, 1958), pp. 43-46. 

23 In discussing this problem in my book, The Sound Pattern of Russian (s-Graven- 
hage, 1959), p. 39, I postulated two internal boundaries; one, for these word final mor- 
phemes, and the other, for the prefixes and unaccented prepositions. My colleague, R. 
Abernathy, has pointed out to me, however, that this is an unnecessary proliferation of 
symbols, since prefixes and unaccented prepositions cannot end in “‘soft consonants”, 
whereas the special treatment of {0} and {a} which concerns us here is limited to the 
position after “‘soft consonants.” We thus have a clear case of complementary distribu- 
tion, and hence need only a single internal boundary. 

24 While boundaries can be postulated more freely, as proposed here, it is not possible 
to let all bars down, for it is obvious that unless some fairly severe limitation is placed 
on the introduction of boundaries, one can replace all symbols in a phonemic or mor- 
phophonemic transcription by various boundaries. In a joint paper with Chomsky and 
Lukoff we have proposed that boundaries be postulated only at morpheme junctions. (See 
“On Accent and Juncture in English,’ For Roman Jakobson, ’s-Gravenhage, 1956, 
pp. 65-80.) This restriction does not appear to me now to be sufficiently severe. I believe 
that an additional constraint is needed which wc uld rule out a boundary that stands in 
a one-to-one relationship with a particular morpheme class. This restriction is suggested 
by T. Milewski’s observation that words are recognized only in such languages in which 
groups of morphemes possess certain ‘‘constant (phonetic — M.H.) characteristics 
independent of the function of the given group of morphemes in the clause”’, ““The Con- 
ception of the Word in the Languages of North American Natives,”’ Lingua Posnaniensis 
III (1951), 249. It would have as its main consequence the establishment of a firm dividing 
line between phonetic processes which are part of the phonology of a language and those 
which belong to its morphology. 
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NOTICES 


Henri Francois Muller, one of the founders of the Linguistic Circle of 
New York and for many years its President, died September 10, 1959 at 
Leonia, New Jersey. The membership of the Linguistic Circle in particular, 
aware of the important contribution Professor Muller had made to their 
organization, have been saddened by the news of his death. A memorial to 
him will appear in the next issue of Word. 








Encouraged by the good enrolment in the past two Summer Schools 
of Linguistics and by a growing interest in linguistic studies in Canada, 
the University of Alberta in co-operation with the Canadian Linguistic 
Association is planning to conduct a third Summer School of Linguistics 
from July 4th to August 13th, 1960, in Edmonton, Alberta. The following 
program of courses, all of which carry University credit, is proposed: 
General Linguistics; Phonetics and Phonemics; Morphology and Syntax; 
English Phonetics; French Phonetics; Field Methods in Linguistics (Cree 
will be analysed); Language and Culture; History of the English Language; 
Modern English Grammar. 

Prospective Canadian participants are eligible to apply for financial 
assistance to the Canada Council, 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa. United 
States citizens and other non-Canadians should direct their inquiries re- 
garding financial assistance to the American Council of Learned Societies, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, N.Y. In addition, a limited number of 
small grants, some specially earmarked for particular courses, will be made 
available by the Canadian Linguistic Association. Inquiries should be 
directed to the Association’s Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. W. S. Avis, Royal 
Military College, Kingston, Ontario. Because of early final dates for 
applications, students are advised to request additional information and 
forms as soon as possible. 

A bulletin giving full details concerning the 1960 Summer School of 
Linguistics will be available soon. In the meantime, all inquiries should be 
directed to Dr. Ernest Reinhold, Director, Summer School of Linguistics, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 








The Indiana University Graduate School’s Committee on Uralic Studies 
has announced the establishment of the Uralic and Altaic Series, the initial 


volume of which—American Studies in Uralic Linguistics, to appear in 
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March, 1960—will contain twelve contributions from as many specialists 
in this field teaching or trained in such American universities as Columbia, 
Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Texas, and Washington. The Uralic and 
Altaic Series is edited by Thomas A. Sebeok, with Fred W. Householder, 
Jr., Felix J. Oinas, and Alo Raun serving as associate editors. Consulting 
editors are: John Lotz (Columbia University), Samuel E. Martin (Yale 
University), Nicholas N. Poppe (University of Washington), and Lewis V. 
Thomas (Princeton University). 

Manuscripts of books, monographs, or extended articles dealing with 
any subject in the humanities or social sciences, in reference to any of the 
Uralic or Altaic peoples or languages, may be submitted to the editor at 
Rayl House, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, U.S.A. Inquiries 
about subscriptions may be directed to the same address. 








La Fédération Internationale des Langues et Littératures Modernes 
tiendra son VIIIe Congrés a Liége (Belgique) du 28 aoit au 4 septembre 
1960. Théme du Congrés: Langue et Littérature. 

Pour tous renseignements, priére de s’adresser au: 


Secrétariat du VIIIe Congrés de la F.I.L.L.M. 
7, Place du XX Aoat, Liége (Belgique). 
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MONOGRAPH SERIES 


The Linguistic Circle of New York publishes occasional Monographs as supplements to 
various volumes of WORD. These Monographs are distributed gratis to members at the 
time of publication. They are available thereafter only on specific order and at the prices 
listed. 


Monograph No. 1, Supplement to Volume 7, WORD 
KARL HEINRICH MENGES—The Oriental Elements in the Vocabulary of the Oldest 
Russian Epos, The Igor Tale 


_——— No. 2, Supplement to Volume 9, WORD 
Yury SERECH—Problems in the Formation of Belorussian 


Monograph No. 3, Supplement to Volume 12, WORD ; 
ANNA GRANVILLE HATCHER—Theme and Underlying Question; Two Studies of 
Spanish Word Order 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


. UrtEL WEINREICH—Languages in Contact (1953), xiv+ 146 pp. ........... out of print 


cE Ee TF OUI FOO io inc vivid einsiasavdivewseccaesapesaciones out of print 
Equivalent to WORD, vol. 10, no. 2-3, but with hard-cover binding and separate 
pagination. 


. The Field of Yiddish; Studies in Language, Folklore, and Literature, ed. URIEL 
PME CVI, TEE BET Oe oni 55 sick os viet eines cade ceveceuwaevectaduemes $5.0 


For members and subscribers (Please mark your order ‘‘Member Rate’’) 


Complete sets of back numbers of WORD are no longer available. A list and quotation of 
those still in print will be sent on request. It is hoped that it will be possible to reprint out 
of-print issues and publications in the relatively near future. 


Write to: JOHN P. HUGHES, St. Peter’s College, 2641 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 6, NJ. 
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